pean e the auch ‘of Hesse- 

prov. of Mesittenbhite, circle and 

im, near the Rhine, 4 m. NE 

m. n. SW of Darmstadt. Pop. er 

are Protestants. It has a church, and 

in active trade in tobacco.—Also a walled 

the duchy of Nassau, amt and 5 m. W of 

t, and 11 m. ONE of Mayence, on the Gulden- 

ug of the Main, Pop. 1,471. It has 

s and a tile-work.—Also a town of Ba- 

pital of a landgericht-bezirk of the same 

2 the circle of Lower Franconia, on the Au- 

26 m. NW of Bamberg, and 42 m. NE of 
rg. Pop 850. Pop. of idbz. 9,290. 

[RCHEN, a town of the pr noes of 

in Upper Austria, in the circle of the Muhl, 

e 1. bank of the Danube, 36 m. W of Frey- 

28 m. WNW of Lintz, a town in the circle 

-on the Trettnach.— Also a town of 

circle of Tower Bavaria, presidial 

‘Vilshoven, on the 1. bank of the 


op. 542. 
. (Gross), Nay Horrtem, or VeiKa- 
a town of Hungary, in the comitat 
of Oedenburg, and 10 m. WNW of 
1,132. ‘It has an extensive vinegar 
ry, and esses several mineral springs 
Nearer Eisenstadt lies the village of 


EKKA, a village of Iceland, in the 
sla, near the S coast, in N lat. 63° 27’. 
a village of Iceland, on the E coast of the 
a, and 17 m. from its head, in N lat. 65° 55’. 
See i an oasis in Eastern Nigritia, in 

- Darfur. 


N, a village of Styria, i in the circle and 
of ill. In the vicinity are extensive 


ade ent and commune of Bel- 

prov. of E. Flanders, artond. of Den- 

of ‘i 1,925. The village is 7 

dermonde, and 3 m. NNE of Alost, 

the Dendre. Pop. 440, It has an 
ue manufactories of linen. 


ep. ol Maye of Belgium, in the 


Maysen. Pop. 414. 
of Iceland, in Skagaf- 
k of a stream flowing 


mune of Belgium, in the 


of Srey SES Pop. ng 
of th eS 


ne: 


ster, co. Kerry, on the NW 5 


HOG-HEAD, y of the coast of emacs 


e of the _ehitrance of 
Kenmare river, 


HOG-ISLAND, an islet in co. Clare, in the Sha 
non, between Kilrush and Inniscattery. 

HOG-ISLAND, an island in the Flores to the: 
W of Salayer island, in § lat. 6° 9’, E lon 
Peer a small island of Hindostan, in bien prov. of 

bad, and harbour of Bombay.—Also an is- 
oka Upper Canada, at the SW extremity of Lake 
St. Clair, at the Detroit river, and 2 m. above the 
town of that name. It has an area of about 170 
hect., one-fifth of which is capable of cultivation — 
Also an island in the Bahama archipelago, to the 
NE of New Providence, from which it is separated 
by a narrow channel, forming the port of Nassau. 
It is 5 m, in length, and Jess than a mile in breadth, 
At the W extremity is a lighthouse, situated in N 
lat. 25° 5’ 87”, W long. 77° 22’ 0”. 

HOG-ISLAND, or Savont, an island in the Asia- 
tie archipelego, off the NE extremity of the island of 
Java, in § lat. 7° 5, E long. 114° 55. It is about 
20 m. in circumf. 

HOG-ISLAND. See Bani (Puro). 

HOG-ISLANDS, Tue Seven Hoes, or Toe Ma- 
GHERIES, a cluster of islets, 7 in numker, in co. Kerry, 
3 m. NW of Lamb-head, 3} m. S of Hog-head, and 
1% m. W of the nearest part of the mainland. The 
wo largest are Scariff or Scaray, and the Little 


AT OGANAS, atown of Sweden, in the laen and 55 
m. N of Malmo, on the Cattegat. It has a small 
ort, and is noted for the manufacture of crucibles. 
HOGANSBURG, a village of Bombay townshi 
Franklin co., in the state of New York, U. 8., 284 
m. N of Albany, on St. Regis river, an affinent of 
the St. Lawrence, and navigable to this place by 

steam-boats. Pop. in 1840, 250. 

HOGE, an island of the North sea, near the W 
coast of Denmark, in the duchy of SleswicF, and bail. 
of Bredstedt, in N lat. 54° 35’, E long, 8° 38’. It is 
4 m. in Jength, and about 2 m. at its greatest breadth. 
Its inhabitants, about 480 in number, are of Frisian 
origin. Navigation, wool-spinning, and the Prcargycud 
of cattle, form their chief industrial oceu 

HOGESTOWN, a village of Cimber! ripe co. in 
the state of Pennsylvania, .8., 9 m. SW of Harris- 
burg, consisting in 1840 of about 12 dwellin 

HOGHTON, a srg B in the p. of 
Lancashire, 5 m. WSW of Preston. Area 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 2, 198; in 1851, 1,878. 

HOGLAND, Hocuuanp, or Hoocun 
land of Russia in a ~~ lf of 
m. from the coast of the go of Vi 





a rrond. of Liege. af ee Bohemia, in the. 
W arrond. . Lop. * an SHS 
a LEU, of | s jn the North Pa- | and 21 m. ND ‘ dim 
cific, in the Caroline are to the E of the | 2,231. Linen is extensive 
Enderby islands, in N lat. 7° 15’, E long. 151° 45’. HOHENBURG, a town \ 
H HAW wit FULBROOK, a parish in 6 dae Nae ERE 
Buckinghamshire, 4m. SSW of Winslow. Area | Amberg. . 710. 
1,030, acres. Pop. in 1851, 50. _HO 5 a of Wi 
HOGSTHORPE, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5}.m. | circle of the Neckar, and N- 
ESE of Alford, on a branch of the Steeping.. Area | on the Neckar. Pop. in 1840, 669. N ie 
8,325 acres. Pop. in 1831, 698; in 1851, 832. HOHENECK, or Vi ¢, a town of Sty 
HOGSTIES, or Los Corraxes, a group of rocky | the ldgb. of Gratz, circle and 5 m, 
islets in the Bahama archipelago, 12 leagues N by | m. SW of Marburg, on the r. b 
W 4 .W of the Great Inagua, and to the 8 of the | bach. It has a castle. In the. 
Mariguana passage, measuring 44 m. in length from | brated mineral baths of Loka, 
E to W, and 24 m. from N toS. They surrounda| HOHENELBE, Hocuere, Vrom 
sand-bank in the form of a horse-shoe, opening to | LAB, a municipal town of Bohemia, 
the SW, and each side terminating in a low sundy | Bidschow, 18 m. NE of Gitschin, and 
cay ot islet of considerable size. The reef forms an | Neu-Bidschow, on the Elbe, near its 
excellent harbour, the space inside being of clear | 3,257. It has a castle, a church, and a eo 
sand, with 34 to 5 fath. water. ‘The NW island in | possesses extensive manufactories of paper, 
the cluster lies in N lat. 21° 41’ 30”, W long. 73° 50’. | cotton fabrics, lace, and wooden-ware. . 
HOGSTON, or Hoaexsroy, a parish in Bucking- | of this locality is reputed the best in the 
hamshire, 84 m. SE of Winstow. Area 1,526 acres. | In the environs are mines of iron. ‘The seig 
Pop. in 1831, 178; in 1851, 220. , the counts of Morzin, to which this town 
OGSUND, a village of Norway, in the stift of | comprises a portion of the Riesengebirge. 
Buskerud, on the Drammen, to the NW of the town HOHENEMBS, or HoneneMs, a marke 
of that name. the Tyrol, in the Vorarlberg, in the $ 
. HOGUE (La). See Hoveur (La). bruck, circle and 7 m. § of Bregenz, at 
HOGVESZ, or Hocresz, a town of Hun , in] mountain of the same name, on which are 
the comitat of Tolna, 31 m. NNE of Pecs or Funf- | of an ancient fortress. Pop. 2,200. It hi 
kirchen, and 18 m. SSE of Tamasi. Pop. 3,070. It | sulphureous baths, and a Jewish synagogne 
is the cap. ofea seignory, and has a wale belonging | tains a cotton spinning-mill. It is : 
to the counts of Appony, and a church. Wine and | the Tyrol exclusively inhabited by Jews. 
tobacco are extensively cultivated in the environs. HOHENFELS, a market-town of B 
HOHBACH, a town of Wurtemberg, in the circle | circle of the Upper Palatinate, 20 m. § 
‘of the Jaxt, 8 m. S of Mergentheim, and 54 m. NNE | and 21 m. NW of Ratisbon, on an afftu 
of on the 1. bank of the Jaxt, which is here | Vils. Pop. 740. i 
crossed bya handsome stone bridge. Pop. 936. HOHENFRIEDEBERG. See Frrene 
HOHBURG, a village in the kingdom of Saxony, | HEN). : 
in the circle of Leipzig, tothe NE of Wurzen. Pop.| HOHE H, Houenxrur, or Ho! 
304, town of Bohemia, in the cirele and 27 
HOHE. See Taunus. weis, and 39 m. 8 of Pisek, on the W 
HO-HEEN, a district and town of China, in the | 1,042. It has an abbey of the Ci 
proy. of Kwan-se, div. of Ping-lo- fu. founded in 1259, with a fiver and n 
HOHEGEISS, a village of the duchy of Bruns- | several bleacheries, and a conside: 
wick, in the district and 18 m.§ of Blankenburg, | ton for candle wicks. 
and 7m. NNE of Walkenried. Pop. 900. It HOHENGERO 


. 
a 
. ated at an alt. of 2.940 ft. above sea-level, and | duchy of Baden, in the 8 of 
is the most elevated inhabited point of the Harz | Middle Rhine. It phen ao u 
; forming the bail. of Seelbach, 
ASPE, a village of Denmark, in Hol- yee gs of the bail. of Geng 


stein, 4 m. N of Itzehoe. 


ad Haslach. Tt is 
HOHEN-ASPERG. See Asners. a ie 








ty 
blishment of Rechentshofen. 
ty is cultivated in the locality. 
a hamlet of Wiirtemberg, in the 
eckar, obmt and 6 m. SSE of Stutt- 
ningen. In the vicinity is a fine 
la the last cent., with an extensive park 
_ An agricultural establishment was in- 
8 in connection with this domain. 
IMER, a village of Bavaria, in the 
per Bavaria, 12 m. WNW of Friesing, 
a RNE of Augsburg, on the r. bank of the 
= 250. It hasa rewers, a distillery, and 


KTR SHEN, a village of Hesse: Cassel, in 
ov. “of Lower- Hesse, circle of Hofgeismar. 
872. It has several iron-works. 
NLANDSBERG, a castle of Bavaria, in 
3 iddle Franconia, 6 m. NE of Uffenheim, 
m. NW of A h, 
UBEN, a market town of the princi- 
16 m. NW of Schicitz. 
a castle and a church, and pos- 
es of woollen, cotton, and linen 
i work, 
IH NDEN, a hamlet of Bavaria, in the 
anor Bavatia, 23 m. E of Munich, to the 
aud SW of Tsen, on the N skirts of the 
forest. of berg. Pop. 221. It is noted for a 
victory iesined here by the French under Morean, 
the archduke John of Austria, on the 3d 


»» 1800. 
akanon an ancient principality of Ger- 
inthe SW part of the circle of Franconia, 
.its greater extent comprised in the circle of 
Wirtensberg, and partly in the Bavarian circle 
Pranconia. princes of Hohenlohe 
from Duke Everhard, brother of Con- 

















































Y. 
SMAUTEN, or Honenmavrn, a town of 
athe circle and 27 m. W of Marburg, and 
Bw. of Guiitz, ly on a height near the 1. 
} we. Pop. 430. 
AUTH, Honenmaut, or Wrsoxy- 
n of Bohemia, in the circle and 18 m. 
2 ype 26 miles SE of Kéniggratz, on 
pr the 7 ea States railway, on 
with suburbs, 4,623. 
ila ates a fine church and 
je manfactare of woollen fabrics 
th of local industry. 
See Mousen, 
SDORF, a town of the arch- 
Austria, 27 m. a or 
W of Zistersdort. 





























the circle of the o Danae “ba 
pingen, and 29,m. NNW of ¥ 
Linen and woollen lace are Bethea: 


Hohenstaufen, the cradle of the cele! : 
that name, which, in the middle ages, gave ae em- 
rs to Germany. It was destroyed in 1525. 
OHENSTEIN, a town of ony, in the 
of Zwickau, seignory and 6 m. E of tna 
Pop. 4,670. It has several spinning-mills, and ex- 
tensive manufactories of woollen, cotton, and linen 
fabrics.— Also a town in the circle and 17 m. ESE of 
Dresden, near the 1. bank of the Polenz. Bx: 994, 
In the vicinity are the castle and bear-garden of 
Hohenstein.—Also a village in the dochy of Saxe- 
oe S of Coburg. Pop. 93. See also Hony- 


STE 

HOHENSTEIN, Oxstrnck, or OLSTYNCK, a@town 
of Prussia, in the prov. of East Prussia, regen cy and 
84 m. SSW of Kénigsberg, circle and 17m, ESE of 
Osterode, on the Amelang, near the small lake Mis- 
pel. Pop. 1,000, 

HOHENTANN, or Honentuann, a village of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Bayaria, SE of Rot- 
tenburg. Pop. 114. It has a castle. 

HOHENTHENGEN, a village of Baden, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, SW of Jestetteu. Pop. 


400.—Also a village of Wiirtemberg, in the circle of . 


the Danube, bail. and 6 m. W of Sulgau, and 42 m. 
SW of Ulm. Pop. 2,450, 

HOHENTHURN, a village of Prussia, in. the 
. of Saxony, and regency of Meyseburg, W of 

andsberg. Pop. 150. 

HOHENTWIEL, a hamlet of _Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Schwarzwald, bail. and 17, m. 8 of 
Tuttlingen, and 20 m. WNW of Constanz, locally 
situated in the grand duchy of Baden, near the 
Swiss frontier. In the vicinity are the ruins of a 
celebrated fortress, of the same name, Which was 
razed to the ground by the French General Van- 
damme in 1800. 

HOHENWART, or Honenwarrts, a om of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Bavaria, ldgr, of 
Schrobenhausen, 8 m. NW of Piaffenhofen, and a 86 
m. N of Munich, on the r. bank of the Paar. me 


in 1818, 964, It is walled, and has 2 churches, an! 


hospital, and numerous breweries. A convent 
oceupies the site on an adjacent mountain of 
ancient fortress of Hohenwart. ey iad 
HOHENWESSELY. See Rors-Wussery, 
HOHEN 1 
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CH, a village of the gran 
eligi a 


ee \ the 
EDT, a ries? of cere , 
















ahaeut ama ‘taxation. The revenue 
‘Poo vanes rt = re was 
e prince: togethes gmarin- 
h sein ie ins of es he two 
that of wader the sixteenth 
ederacy, and had one vote in 
treaty aie 7th October, 1849, the reigie 
bo F rinces of H. Hechingen and H. Sigmaringen 
all their rights of sovereignty to the king of 
Prussia for an annual pension to the former of 
10,000, arid to the latter of 25,000 crowns.—Hechin- 
gen, with 3,000 inhabitants, is the capital, and resi- 
dence of the prince. The princes of Hohenzollern 
descend from the counts of Zcllern, who are also the 
ancestors of the royal honse of Prussia. At the end 
of the 16th cent., they divided into the two lines of 
Hechingen and Sigmaringen. 
HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN, a princi- 
ality’ of Germany, bounded on the N, E, and W, by 
Wiirtemberg; and on the § by Baden. Its superfi- 
_ cial extent is about 400 sq.m. It lies at the foot, 
and on both flanks of the Suabian Alb, the NW Sn 
tion belonging to the basin of the Rhine, the $ 
that of the Danube. The soil is stony; but ae 
fertile tracts extend on the r. bank of the Danube, 
which is the principal river. Agriculture has been 
of late greatly improved, and in spite of the stony 
soil, there is more corn grown than is needed for 
consumption. The population was returned in 1818 
at 37,032; in 1844, at 44,641, the majority of whom 
are Catholics. There is a representative chamber of 
17 members. The revenue was about 320,000 florins. 
The prince held the sixteenth place in the confede- 
racy, with the above-mentioned states, and had one 
vote in plenum.’ The contingent was 356 men. 
Bi aringen, on the Danube, with 777 inhabitants, 
8 the cap., and contains a castle in which the prince 


resides. 

a HOHEADFEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam, circle and 17 
m, WSW of Neu-Ruppen, and 52 m. NW of Berlin, 
ge Boge on the |. bank of the Dosse. Pop. 370. 
HDHE-VEEN, or Havurrs-Faenus, a group of 
mountains, a branch of the chain of the Ardennes, 
which extends between the Rhine and the Meuse, 
comprising an area of 30 m. from E to W, and 15 m. 
'N to 8; bounded on the W by the r. bank of 
‘Ourthe, on the SW by that of the Aywailles, on 
NW ae the 1. bank of the Vester, and running 

E to the source of that river. On the SE, near the 
sources of the Roer and Warge, they join the Erfel 
mountains. Their height-does not exceed 1,482. ft. 


pao Peaclerel and they are to a great extent 
with furze. The a thetee towns which lie 


cates, Eupen, Verviers, 


dern, on the North pce 
Pop. 630. It has & port, and | 
contains a church and 
nity are extensive oyster-fisheries. 
JIOIERSWERDA. See Horrrs 
HOJA, a group of small islands in 
Rack, near the coast of Norway, to tl 
Hval-Qen, and at the mouth of the Glon 
HOJA-J AMOTE-KA-GOTE, a vil 
campment in Beluchistan, near the N 
Luz. It consists of abont 40 huts, formed of 
In summer it is deserted 
of the locality compelling t h 
to the mountains. In the pes oe 
of copper and silver; antimo 
said to be abundant in the pee og ( 
to-a chieftain of the Jamote ate ‘and he en 
sending into the field about 100 men, armed ‘with 
matchlocks. 
HOJLAND, a village of Norway, in 
N. ‘Trondheim, NW of Overhalden, 
HOJOS, a town of Mexico, in thestate of " 
lipas, 60 m. N of New Santander, aut: poeta 
of San-Luis-Potosi. * 
HO-KEEN-FU, a division and tow 
the prov. of Chih- le. The div. com 
The town is 105 m. SSW of Pekin, in N be 
and long. W of Pekin 0° 18’ 0”, and is sit 
vast plain rst the Tae-ho and Hou-to-Ho.” 
is one of the st towns of the Its) 
are of peer xi e height; but the h itt 
looking, and it contains only one street 
ornamental buildings are to be found, 
HOKENDORT, a village in the kingé 
on in the ar, = e) Eragebirge, 3 
diswalde. Po 
PotO-KRO- “ it Sosuies and town 0 
the prov. of Shen-se, div. of Paou-ti 
1. bank of the Hoang-ho, in N lat. 
HOKI-ANGA, or SuovKr-anea 
Zealand, in North en ee 





me | Seen 
a Sank which dries at 


it was visited by Cook, 


of Iceland, in the 
0 Hj altadalsa, 7 m. 
site entrance i into the E side of the Skaga-fiord, 
5 m. NNE of Reikiavrick, in N lat. 65" 4 44’. It 
thedral, a school, and a printing establish- 
“but the houses ave few in number, and con- 
ly scattered. The place is one of great anti- 
oe had formerly a Biahopde founded in 1106, 
d endowed in the 16th cent. by Christian III. 
OLBEACH, a parish and» market-town in Lin- 
hire, 41 ms SE of Lincoln, and 105 m. NE of 
¢ Area of p. 35,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
3 in 1851, 5,191. The town is of great anti- 
rand consists of one long and two shorter 
It was originally called Oldbeche, from its 
Negra near a beach left by the recession 
‘It ig one of the polling-placos for the 
the ts of Kesteven and Holland. 
a township in the p. of Cuckney- 
hamshire, 4m. SW of Worksop. Pop. 
n 1851, 255.—Also a ward and cha- 
“inthe Pp of St. Peter's, Leeds, W. R. of York- 
, Within the boundary and 14 m. SW of the 
ugh, on the Aire, and on the Leeds and Liver- 
canal. Pop. of ward 20,436. Area of chapelry 
acres. _ Pop. in 1831, 11,210; in 1851, 14,152. 
BEK, a bailiwick, town, and port | of Den- 
in tee ont of Sicland. The town is 87 m. 
gen, on the Holbek’s-fiord, an arm of 
0 Pop. 2,300. It contains a castle and 
and hal several distilleries. The harbour 
but secure, and has a considerable trade in 
‘The bail. of H. forms the NW ARI the 
Sieland, and is bounded on the NE by the 
; on the W by the Great Belt; and termi- 
the Nin a long pone. It comprises 
f Samsoe, and is dividedénto 7 haerads 
" and contains 73,200 inhabitants, on an 


bited. 
» OF Hou.vm, a ae 


out 500 sq. m. 
: TON. ,aparish in Devonshire, 3} m. SW of 
the mouth of the Erme. Area 4,744 
ae 1831, 1,107; in 1851, 1,029. 
amit ts anoisland in'the S. Paci- 
of Australia, to the N of Edge- 

oP 40’, E long. 148° 20’. 
chapelry in Derbyshire, 2 m. SSE 
pin 1831, 703 ; in 1851, 981.—Also a 
5 OR ‘ss of speak on the 


in me 49; in 1851, 62 


ae a te i the aio inddo 


m. NE of Christiansand, and W, of Skeen. 
Pop. 2,195.—Also a township 0 Wetcother'6s.,'3e 
the state of Massachusetts, U.S. 48m. W of Black- 
stone and Nashua rivers. Pop. in 1840, 1,874. 

HOLDENBY, a parish in ‘orthamptonshire, 6} 
m. NNW of Northampton, Area 1,855 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 181; in 1851, 211. 4 

HOLDENHURSY, a parish in Hants, 3m. NW 
of Christ-church, on the Stour. Area 7,390 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 783; in 1851, 1,830. 

HOLDERNESS, a township of Crafton 0., in 
the state of New the by - 8., 38m. N of Con- 
cord, watered on the E by Squam lake, and its out- 
let Pemigewasset river. Pop. in 1840, 1,528. 

HOLDFAST, a hamlet in the p. of Ripple, Wor- 
cestershire, N of Tewkesbury, between the Severn 
and Avon, Area 740 acres. Pop. in 1851, 93. 

HOLDGATE, a parish and township in Salop, 
11 m. NNE of Ludlow, on the Cerne. Area of p., 
1,896 acres. Pop. in 1831, 188; in 1851, 211. Pop. 
of township in 1881, 56; in 1851, 63, 

HOLDINGHAM. a hamlet in the p. of New Slea- 
ford, Lincolnshire, 14m. N of Sleaford. Area 1,360 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 137; in 1851, 167. 

HOLEN, a small town of Norway, i in =~ bail. of 
A cershuus, on the Holen-Elv. Pop. ; 

OLENBURG, a town of the arcbatneti of Aus- 
tria, in Lower Austria, in the circle of the Upper 
Wiener walde, 34 m. WNW of Vienna, on the r. bank 
of the Danube. 

HOLESCHALU, a town of Austria, in Moravia, in 
the circle and 22 m. N of Hradisch, and 9 m. ENE 
of Kremsir, on the r. bank of the Rissawa. Pop. 
8,800, of whom a large proportion are Jews. It has 
a fine castle, with a large park, and a church; and 
possesses some manufactories of cloth and linen. Its 
trade, which is carried on with considerable activity, 
consists chiefly in articles of local production. . 

HOLETOWN. Sce James Town. ' 

HOLFORD, a parish in Somerset, 6 m, SW of 
Watchet. Area 796 acres. Pop. in 1851, 181. 

HOLGATE, a township in the p. of Mary-Bishops- 
hill-Junior, E. R. of Yorkshire, near one of the 
branches of the Ouse. Area 250 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 97; in 1851, 134.—Also a river in Yorkshire, 
an affluent of the Swale. j 

HOLGUIN, a town of Cuba, capital of a jurisdic- 
tion of the same name, in the Departement An 
tal, 36 m. ENE of Bayamo. Pop. 4,200; as i 
jurisd. in 1841, 28,635. ‘ 

HOLICS, or Houirscn, a town of Hun, in ' 
the com. of ‘Neutra, march and 4 m. SW > ott 
<a nee the 1. bert foe Marie: 
of whom about one-! are Jews, apne ta 

HOLINKA, a village of Poland, a, ia 1 tra 
and 27 m, E of ‘llaige of Bohemin: Pop. 225, 
12m NEC Chi a 424. 

ia 

HOLS AY, rt i 
tain p 





EB of latter, and 
thin the territories of Scindiah. 
of the whole may be estimatedest 11,500 sq. m.; 
and the revenue in 1824 exceeded 26 lacs of rupees, 
or £250,000. The present chief has made Indur his 


of 
rot : Manrarra. aS . of sil 
~ HOLKAR (Urren), a township in the p. of Cart- bes Rape: oy 
mel in Lancashire, 14 m. NNW of Cartmel. Area 
6,550 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,039; in 1851, 1,184.— 
ower H., in the same p., has an area of 2,130 acres. ¢ 
Pop. in 1801, 882; in 1851, 1,235. ___ | try, especially Flanders and 
~ HOLKHAM, a parish and village in Norfolkshire, observes, “look like the sea 
8 m. W of Wells. Area 5,978 acres. Pop. in 1801, | treme flatness of the surface 
550; in 1881, 792; in 1851, 683. The vy. is plea- | that picturesque beauty of landscape. 
santly situated on a gentle eminence above the salt- from the mixture of hills and valleys, 
marshes. H. house, the magnificent seat of the | eminence is to be seen all the way from 
Earl of Leicester, is in this p. The surrounding do- | the frontiers of France; and even to the: 
main comprises above 3,200 acres. city, the proportion of level country is mut 
HOLKHAM BAY, a bay formed by Stephen's | than of that which presents a slight ben 
to the E of Admiralty island, on, the coast | ton. What is called a hill in the E pre 
of Russian America, in N lat. 57° 42’. would in any other country be considered © 
HOLLABRUNN (One), a town in the archd. of | small sandy hillock. In the N and Wal 
Austria, in the lower cirele of the Mannhartsberg, | is so low that the surface of the provs. 6} 
21 m. NW of Korneuburg. Pop. with Nieder H. | Friesland, and Holland, is actually” 
2.272. y . level; yet the fields are carefully 
““HOLLAHONUR, a town of Hindostan, in the | preserved from the fury of the ocean wave 
prov. of Mysore, subah of Nagara, near the conflu- by vast artificial dykes, partly by natural 
ence of the Tunga and the. Boden, 45 m. ENE of | or, downs, | Here the “numerous canals inte 
Bednore. every district in all directions,—the frequeney 
cleanly neatness of the towns,—the innw 
villas coceenae with the utmost ni of ar 
claim the laborious perseverance wealt! 
HOLLAND, inhabitants, who have converted fens-and | 
: sandy heaths into fruitful fields and smiling mes 
A small Europear kingdom, politically retaining the | A recent traveller argues that H. is not an 
title of Kiyepom or THe NETHERLANDS, lying be- | turesque, uninteresting country. “Flatitis,"sa 
tween the parallels of 51° 15’ and 53° 30°; and be- | “but it isso geometrically only, and in no othe 
tween the meridians of 3° 30’ and 7° E. Its area is | Spires, church-towers, bright farm-honses, | 
somewhat ter than that of Belgium, from which | dows glancing in the sun,—long rows of wi 
it was recerly dissociated, and about the tenth part | their bluish foliage ruffling up white in the b 
of that of Great Britain and Ireland. Taking the grassy pee. mn of a tender vivid: greet 
area of Europe at 100; that of Holland will be re- | hiding the ows behind, and crowded 
pet pres by 0°30; while that of Belgium is 0-29; | tering gaudily-painted gigs and sto 
and tliat of the United Kingdom 8°19.—It is bounded | with rosy-cheeked, laughing count 
on the N by the North sea. On the E it has the | out in ribbons of many more colours tI 
estuary of the Ems, and the Dollart; and a line | bow, all as streaming in the wind,—these are 
drawn from the S extremity of the latter expansion | objects which strike tke eye’ of the traveller | 
of tidal water, S through the great Bourtanger morass | seaward, and form a gay front view of H. as he s 
to 1 52° 35’ N lat., and 7° E long., where it turns | or steams along its coast and up its tivers. 
W till it strikes the Vecht, separates it from Hanover. | shore, the long continuity of horizont: es of ¢ 
From the Veecht, the E frontier-line runs in a ys try in the background, each line ris 
ais wavy course, inclining gradualjy to the W, | other to a distant, level, unbroken ho 
an strikes the Rhine a little below Emmerich in | impressions of vastness and of no 
5 
nd of 
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t this distance H, from If this region 
_ It then runs SW to the N frontier of Lim- 
‘ it turns SSE and along the Maas 
is ere it turns W to the great Peel 
of 


my 


te 















he present shore. Coins of 
and others resembling early 
which have been’ picked up 
indicate that the fortress was 
therefore, that the river was still 
er the Roman departure from Britain. 
the Roompot estuary, where another 
fasthess is supposed to have existed on the 
Ik facing Ter-Veer, on the E. Schelde; Ro- 
another fortress of the same spenple, was 
small town, on a bank on the W. Schelde, 
e Bergen-op-Zoom. So late as 1606, the 
‘Holland, Goerce, and other parts of the 
re invaded and swept away; and, at this 
e lle, in Walcheren, after similar devas- 
: efended by rows of piles, which occur 
D my "alaabenbecr and even at Ostend. This 
is treated with more detail in our notice of 
re of H. 
‘Such of our learned readers as wish to be more 
aot ed concerning the ancient mouths 
pad the Rhine. the Jneu/a Batavorum, 
‘eanal-of Drusus, may obtain as much satis- 
felon, Se any of the subject will allow, by con- 
ved Cluvier, D’Anville, and Mannert. 
Mca divides into two branches, 
rich, in the Prussian duchy of 
e § branch, under the name of the Waal 
nt Vahalis—-runs almost due W till it 
} Rs = to the N of Bois-le-Duc. The N 
after proceeding a small distance to the NW, 
d into two streams at Ardheim. The branch 
¢ Leck runs W, and joins the E branch of 
ase, a little to the E of Rotterdam. The 
‘branch called the Yssel, runs N, and falls into 
d ee atCampen. “The navigation of the 
y the Prussian frontier,” says Mr. Mac- 
t wiceuslly i in possession of H.; but neither 
of Soa nor the convention of May- 
presumptive right to H. over that 
: and the British government not only 
imed such assumption. on the part of 
ned the right to navigate even as far 
rom and into the sea.” The treaty of 
‘sufficiently positive on this head; and the 
1 1831, declares the Rhine a free 
athe ae its whole littoral from Basle 
navigation of the Rhine,” Mr. 
"steam, or by those large 
. ine ships, is, and has long 
; ale the Dutch, and the spirit of 
in sy few steam-boats, and 
nd uncomfortable de- 
in the, Lower Rhine 
German Rhin 












again ¢ one. join- 
ing the Leck on the N, ‘by means of the Meuse. 0 
the N branch’ which pursues a W_ course, a 
branch runs § into that arm of the Mortinsés called 


the Haring beg | while the main branch e: 
its W course, falls into the sea at Briel in the is of 
Voorne. Below Gorcum, the Meuse by its. 


channels forms many islands, the — iy. which are 
Ysselmonde, Stryen, and Voorne. Sones 
course of this river, from Givet to a Briel, is 

m. Itretains its name during the whole of its course. 
and has in vulgar speech usurped the honours due 
to the majestic Rhine. If we were to speak or write 
with strict correctness, the estuaries or mouths of the 
Maese should be styled those of the Rhine; th 
the people, accustomed to the ancient and. 
northern egress of this grand river, and cabaoiex 
tradition to fact, have denominated that dis Maese 
which in point of fact should be called the Rhine. 
The Leck and Waal must be regarded as mouths. of 
the Rhine, though after their junction below the isle 
of Bommel, they ate commonly styled the Maese; 
while in just and precise geography, it should be said 
that the Macse now falls into the Rhine on the E 
side of the isle of Bommel.—That branch of the 
Rhine. which runs through Gelderland, and falls 
into the Zuyder-zee at Campen, is, called the Yssel, 
from a comparatively small stream of that name, 
which rises in the bishopric of Munster, and, running 
a NW course, falls into this branch of the Rhine at 
Duisburg.—The Scheldt, or Schelde, called l’Eseaut 
by the French, rises in Picardy, in a small lake, 1 
m. E of Beaurevoir. It passes by Cambray, Bon- 
chain, Valenciennes—where it begins to be navigable 
for boats—Conde, Tournay, Oudenarde, Ghent, Den- 
dermonde, and Antwerp. It divides into two branches 
below Fort Lillo. One of these, ealled the Eastern 
Scheldt, flows by Bergen-op-Zoom; the other, the 
Western Scheldt, proceeds to Flushing; and both of 
these branches, after forming several injaads, 4 sa into 
the German ocean. These islands ed. the 
isles of Zealand. The Scheldt is joined v — Selle, 
a little above Denain; by the Saussel, at Bonchain; 
the Scarpe, at Mortagne; the Lvs, at Ghent; and 
the Dender, at Dendermonde. Most of these tribu- 
tary streams rise in the prov. of Artois, at no’ great 
degree of elevation. The whole course of the Scheldt 
may be estimated at 150 m., without including the 
windings of the stream. Tt has a very large r 
of water, considering the shortness of its course, be- 
ing at Antwerp 2,160 ft. broad, and 30 ft. 
low water. 
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to Holland,” The 


ascending the Scheldt from the high sea, 

Scheldt in order to reach the high sea, it is 

the collection of the duty above-mentioned shall take 

Duteh agents at Antwerp and at Terneuse. In the 

nner, vessels arriving from the high sea in order to pro- 

ceed to Antwerp by the Western Scheldt, and coming from places 
in to health, shall be at liberty to continue their 

course without hinderance or delay, accompanied by one health- 
guard, and thus to proceed to the place of their destination, Vos- 
sels proceeding from Antwerp to Terneuse, and vice versa, or 
carrying on in the river itself coasting trade or fishery (in such 
manner as the exercise of the latter shall be regulated in pursn- 
ance of section 6 hereinafter), shall not be suljected to any duty. 

Art. 4, The branch of the Scheldt called the Eastern Scheidt 
not being in its present state available for the navigation from 
the high sea to Antwerp and Terneuse, and vic: versa, but being 
used for the navigation between Antwerp and the Rhine, this 
eastern branch shall not be burdened, in any part 8f its course, 
with higher daties or tolls than those which are levied, according 
to the tariffs of Mayence of the 3Ist of March, 1831, upon the 
navigation from Gorcum to the high sea, in proportion to the 
distances, 

Art. 5, It ia also agreed that the navigation of the intermediate 
channels between theScheldt and the Rhiye, in order to proceed 
from Antwerp to the Rhine, and vice versa, shall continue reci- 

lly free, and that it shall be subject only to moderate tolls, 
which shall be the same for the comnmerve of the two countries. 

Art. 6. Commissioners on both sides shall meet at Antwerp in 
the space of one month, as well to determine the definitive and 
permanent amount of these tolls, as to agree upon a general re- 
gulation for the execution of the provisions of the present article, 
and to include therein a provision for the exercise of the right of 
fishing and of trading in fish, throughout the whole extent of the 
Scheldt, ona footing of perfect reciprocity and equality in favour 
of the subjects of the two countries. 

Art. 7. In the meantime, and until the said regulations shall 
be prepared, the navigation of the Meuse and of its branches shall 
remain free to <% woah of the two countries, which shall 
adopt. provisionally, inthis respect, the tariffs of the convention 
signed at Mayence on the 31st of March, 1831, for the free navi- 
gution of the Rhine, as well as the other provisions of that cou- 
verition, so fagas they may be applicable to the sald river. 

N ing the articles, forcign vessels are still 

ly harassed in their navigation of the outlets of the Rhine. 
‘he imposts by the Dutch government “on the channels below 
Goreum, which they assume to be inlets of the sea, and not 
mouths of the river, serve as an excuse to the inland states to 
keep up a system of tolls on the Rhine which amount to a serious 
treight. The dues levied on goods between Gorcum and Stras- 
burg are, by the of 1845, on the cwt., 2 fr. 68 ¢, or nearly 
£2108. per ton, being in many cases equal to the freight from 
6 ta or Batavia. The Dutch receive 28 cents, or one-ninth 
of this plunder. Their own charge, 134 cents. per cwt. up to 9 
cents. down the stream. is apparently not heavy, but is made so 
erlang and harbour dues, that are only levied to 

their amount on Dutch vessels. There must have been some 
tha the in the clause of the treaty of Vienna, which stipulates 


boundaries of Li 

we have named ate nav 

gether by the numerous canals 

whole of A., and the s Belgiom. 
Lakes.) There are no lakes in the ci-de 

trian Netherlands, but there are some i 

been supposed that the Zuyder-zee, wh 

1,207 sq. m., was Sain ee ; 

and that the Jeno poe! oe of Pom: 

is now the S part of this great inlet a 

The circumstance of this part of that in! 

much deeper than the : 

shallow, strengthens this conjecture. 

Tacitns, the Issel or Yssel was con 

Rhine by the canal of Drnsus;, but 

neglected, the Rhine joined the 

that the confluent stream in 1) 

a great extent; and instead of a river 

name, which ran formerly 50 Roman m. f 

lake to the sea, there was opened that w 

which now forms the entrance or N part of 1 

der-zee.—The Haarlemer-meer or Jaki 

before the recent operations for its 

menced, was about 15 m. in length, 

half of that extent in breadth. See FB 

or).—The Dollart, between Gronii ar 

noverian province of East Friesland, oceu a 

60 sq. m., and was formed by two successive it 

tions of the sea in 1277 and 1287. See Dor 
Inland navigation.) The whole Netherlands, C 

land, abound in canals, the cutting of which is 

by the extreme flatness of the and the multi 

streams intersecting the country in all di 

these an extensive inland commerce is carried on} 

communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, 

tions of the whole earth are conveyed at. compar 

expense into the interior of Germany and the Neth 

usual way of travelling is by covered boats, called 

track-boats, dragged along the canals in a way shir 

which is practised on the Great canal between 6 

Grangemouth. A treckschayt moves precisely at t 

m. an hour. Near Amsterdam, and in the neighbo 

lurger cities, the canals are bordered for miles by ale; t ple 

sure-grounds and country- houses, indicative of the extraondina 

wealth and ¢omfort of the inhabitants. . ‘The total ofthe hydre 

lic works between @he Dollart and the Scheldt,1 oe! 

mated by a competent judge to have eost £3 

and form, in so small a country, a most asto 

auman industry. “In our 

MacGregor, “viewing their can: 


ductive purposes; nothing ever seems neglec 
order, no building, rivers, nor dykes, nor a 
broken down: ti ey — every place 












‘The most pleasant t year is 
of September andOctober. The largest 
rain and snow generally falls in January. 0 
‘iuino of water which i | Coast of Flandeys, and the mouths of t ch 
pplissage, is twice a8 great | the ¢limate is remarkably moist and unhealthy, as 
oe Gir‘xenal of Leingrestioc, ae our soldiers fatally experienced in the oe 

é Caledonian canal, if | expedition. Yet consumptions are not common ” 
He AEs Me SATS Neen "oat Holand as the Dutch are in the habit of suiting 
= bya to at yr of the Ne nll 

il and agriculture.| Destitute of coals wi 

nse and labour in’ making and repairing dykes and | out eonse-wood, the Dutch have to depend on their 


































ith human labour. 
ea-dykes.) As the coast of H. is remarkably flat, especially 
! mt he islands of Zieland to the Texel, the Dutch have been at 















to prevent the encroachments of the sea, and 
dful sihntetiows to which the country is sometimes | Veene” or peat-mosses for fuel. There are two kinds 


en pp ieee vices fae ti ating a a | of these, the higher and the lower. The high mosses 
y and uniformly flat and low. These dykes are | afford a layer of what is called gray or dry peat. 
ly 30-2. high. and 70 f broad at the bottom, and are muir | The upper bed of peat is generally about six feet in 


roughest clay, fenced on the land-side with wood and m 
‘and on that next the sea with mats of rushes and flags | thickness; it seems to be com d rather of leaves 
and stems of reedy plants than of heath, or the 







































ostaked down as high as —— — rises, or “a re aby 
y “ the water nd undermining the a s 

— the dykes. Sromrabe: ta apie ofall thetr labnar the ica plants which commonly accompany heath; and frag- 

4 ill gaining on the coast. ‘The winter is the season when ac. | Ments of large branches of trees have sometimes 

By. “most, frequently happen to the dykes. Long-prevailing | been found in it. Beneath this peat a thin blue clay 

q pees shag rere sage — ee ee commonly, appears, and which, on the peat being 

Frere Rare succeeded hy violent toijesis blowing from | Temoved, forms arable land. The low mosses afford 

sho with eet propel the sea with great violence sonth- | what are called mud-peats, and when these are taken 

w channel ; but the straits of Dover are too | from the inferior layer of such moss, the excavation 
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‘narrow the augmented body readily to pass, and in con- oy ; 4 r > HN 

f ppon, the low lands of Toland, ‘At such | Speedily becomes covered with water. When the } 

‘moments the tall ocean may be truly suid “to lean against the | under stratum of moss is formed and contains wood, 
“land,” and the of = dykes alone os me conus it is called derry. Many trunks of trees occur in it; 

gaa such assaults, the utmost it; re 4 a* 

| me et i er nu [nd thee nmi his hemp 

table; and when such a calamity is ap- | © . > 

eeeaern tol is me heed every man in the aaah overwhelmed them had come from the west. Some ' 

to post. n upper rampart is erected on i 3 7 i } 

Tier ton dyke in.to inarsdibly short spece of time, with of the timber, oak in particular, remains sound, so 

Into. the ground. willow faggots, or baskets and that it can be used in carpentry; but it is of a dark | 

“Ifthe strength or solidity of the dyke be doubtful, and a | colour, as if stained with ink: thus proving the | 

sp ase nahin: eat ed appear, oo epilator ig amazing durability of oak. There is a lawin H.  } 

or re shee! oth, are laid on the outside in ‘ ree | A * \ 

ys ‘panier wt loak Is sothietines stopped ina ship. This | #g2inst digging through this derry in the lowest parts 

j the eurth being washed away by the action of the { 

d when the danger is past, the temporary works are ! 

d permanent repairs effected. The Zuyder-zee in } 
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N 

N 

‘ 

H 

{ 

{ 

Ny 

' 
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; 
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of the country, much water being found to ooze in 
the sand below, and to be repressed by the compact 
layer of wood moss.—The humidity and coldness of 
the Dutch climate are unfavourable to the cultiva- 
tion of grain. The corn raised in H. is insnflicient 
for the home-consumption, but the prtdnelions of 
the dairy afford ample means for supplying the de- 
to restrain the sca. and the management of | fect in grain. By far the greater part of the land is 
es ree sivas a Seiseasl Seniors laid out in — re, —A ere or Se dees tae 
' * nd'j is applied to more | admirably adapted. By draining the ‘ 
Oath planar ciee a heard soap oo Bae marshes, excellent meadows are created, upon 
ndations arising from another cause, viz. the | lean German and Dutch cattle can be fattened to a 
5 leqag eed country of Switzerland, which | vast size. The utmost attention is paid to the 


othe into EL. ~ day wy weratyr prhprneed warmth and cleanliness of the cattle; even in sum- 


country flat, the inhabitants are forced to 


n all dry land; when the ground which it covers 
indate 000 people lost their lives. About the same 
i willages were swallowed up in the province of Gronin- 
[717 no less than 1.460 habitations disappeared beneath 
the ocean, which had broken their bounds. It is 
the existence of H. depeng's upon the preser- 




























mer, these animals sometimes appear in the x 
dows clothed with apparently ludicrous care to. 
off the flies which infest “a cows do 
yield so large a quantity of milk as many 
Bhglish cows; but from the quantity of bitte 
cheese which they produce, it appears to be of ri 
uality, The annual produce of each cow in | 
. is calculated at 78 Ibs. of butter, 
cheese. The provs, of North and So 
gen, and Utrecht, make together 140, 
c 


heese annually, the home-consumption. 
eae 


inundation. Sometimes the 





















~ land counties of England. Both | rds and tenants 
are exceedingly careful to improve their lands, and 
follow a proper system of rotation, and, above all, to 
enrich the soil by manure, which is perme col- 
_ lected by a variety of processes, In fact, the Dutch, 
“by unwearied and persevering industry, have con- 
_quered almost every disadvantage of climate, soul, 
and territory. The air and water are both equally 
bad,—the soil naturally produces scarcely anything 
but peat,—and even the very possession of this soil 
is disputed by the sea, which is constantly endea- 
-vouring to reclaim it as its own,—and yet the labours 
of the patient Dutchmen have rendered their small, 
boggy, insignificant territory, one of the richest spots 


N, Brabant, 296.811 
Guelderland, 323,912 
N. Holland, 

8. Holland, 

Zealand, 

Utrecht, . 
Friesland, 

Overyssel, 
Groningen, 


Drenthe, . 136,379 


in Europe. Besides wheat, rye, barley, oats, pease, ’ 
beans, and buckwheat; madder, rape-seed, hops, to- err 
bacco, clover-seed, mustard-seed, flax, hemp, poppy | By the above statement it will appear that 2)1 
oil, and some other productions, are raised both for | bunders [a bunder equals 2:4736 English acres, « 
home-consumption and exportation. Tie science of | acres nearly] have been reclaimed of the 1 
horticulture is also much cultivated in H.; and there | ters, and sea-shores down to land r 
is a neatness and degree of taste displayed in their | ing 877,881 bunders of sea-shore, | ‘of riv 
ens and orchards that is scarcely to be found in | reed and rush lands, peat-bogs, heaths, and m 
any other part of Europe. Corn is grown only in a | unreclaimed in 1833. ay 


Total, 2,126,365 40,724 104,165. 773,716 





IT Statement of the yearly average quantity of different sorts of grain and other agricultural nice valle Fr. 
between 1837 and teat inclusive, taken from the reports of the governors of Bose i 
Barley. 
muddes. 
2,078,230 
0,0 


‘Wheat. Rye. 
muddes. muddes, 
831,5024 1,346,4152 
200,000 1,500,000 
550,000 2,790,000 
. aoe 1,050,000 
2,664,480 255,626 
125,000 850,000 
979,100 823,600 
164,302 425,502 623,516 
1,285,688 550,370 1,481,015 
864,211 2,187,259 342,742 
45,287 


256,918 
. 7,209,5202 12,035,690 
27757,641 ; 


4,603,651 


. Provinces. 


Groningen, 
Overyssel, . 
Guelderland, 
Drenthe, 


38,665,151 
S00 000" 
815,500 
112,500 
777,294 
1,250,000 
452,515 

657.7. 
1,389,183 
1,382,126 
21,806 139,548 


8,515,1 11,441,537 
3357041" 1376388 


294,000 
40,000 
1,884,686 
675,000 
Utrecht, 274,145 
N. Holland, 
§. Holland, 
Limburg, 
N. Ryabant, 


Total in muddes, . 
imperial quarters, 


The ‘remaining produce of all the provs. consisted 
chiefly of,— ‘ about one-seyenth; rye, two-sevenths; 


6,127,800 muddes, or 2,343,883 imp, ninth; and buckwheat, o yi 
1.077,6404  ... 412.197 | are spring crops, and are said to average, — 


1,178,458... aT 2 
3.012 Wheat, ; 25 da, 0 
aes * \oieagt 
14,186... Oats, 

You 
Ibs, 59,051,531 Eng. Ibs. 
i 88,062 ome 


nual average produce of their own ¢ 





3 bnt the art of curing 
fi as only first discovered by 
6. In 1610, 8,000 busses, manned by 
were employed in it; besides 9,000 
persons who were occupied in 
g, and selling the fish, which then 
patly revenue to the country of £2,500,000. 
Idle of the 18th cent. the Dutch fishery 
its height, and employed 100,000 fishermen. 
80, the number of vessels employed in this 
e reduced to 200, in consequence of the in- 
attention which Britain and other mari- 
nations paid to their own fisheries. On the de- 
e of the herring-fishery, the industrions Dutch 
ted their capital to the more distant and preca- 
whale-~ The British vice-consul at Rot- 


m in 1842, reported that the number of ships 
: en employed in the Datch fisheries 
to 1,605 vessels, and 8,350 classed as fol- 


Ships. Fishermen. 


120 1,800 
45 525 


208 


1,000 
230 
1,603 8,280 
2 70 


“ : 2 . 1,605 8,350 
cost of the above shipping, when fully 

d for sea (exclusive of the two whalers), or 

‘words, the capital invested in the fisheries, 
ated thus: 


for 


exclusively off “the 
in the Zuyider-Zee, 


1,455 


4,000 
500 


Florins. £ 

1,200.000 or 100,000 
405,000 $3,750 
832,000 69,330 

1,600,000 183,330 
216,000 18,000 


4,253,000 854,410 
expenditure of the sdine was,— 


Fiorins. £ 
1,120,000 or 93,303 
360,000 80,000 
936,000 78,000 
° 1,200,000 100,000 
« 157,000 13,080 


3,773,000 314.416 


‘during the 5 years pre- 
and to amount to 40,000 tons. of 
0,000 herrings for smoking or dry- 
ofsalt fish. 


of the country pointed out the by whieh 
‘successfully pursue its 0! ; and tl it 
Americans were during the late war, the carri 

trade of H. fast rose upon'the ruins of that of 

tual; and the commerce of England being yet in its 
sented no rival to Dutch enterprise, Meanwhile, the m 

of Antwerp, d the op ve measures of Philip IL. of 


isgusted by presal 
‘Spain, expatriated themselves, and settled in great num! at 


Amsterdam, where they began to fit out ships, and sought 

vive, if possible, that universal commerce which they had for- 
merly carried on trom Antwerp. They sent vessels under isa 
tral colours to purchase East Indian commodities at the port Y 
Lisbon, then under the dominion of Spain; but the Spanish niin- 
isters confiscated the ships, and imprisoned their seamen. The 
Dutch were thus foreed to betake themselves to a direct trade 
with India; and-it has been observed by one of their writerspthat 
if the Spaniards had not acted as they did, the Dutch had proba- 
bly never extended their navigation beyond the Baltic, the Medi- 
terranean, and the countries of France, England, and Spain, 
bar first attempted a NE passage to India, in whieh they failed, 
as all others have done since. But while thus fruitlessly engaged, 
anew and unexpected incident turned their schemes in another 
direction, Amongst the number of those who were seized at 
Lisbon in 1594, was a seaman of the name of Houtman, who 
being allowed some liberty in his captivity, emy oa it in con- 
versing with the Portuguese, and in making inquiries as to the 
route they hed in their Fast Indian voyages, the places to which 
they traded, and their manner of dealing with the natives. On 
his retarn to Amsterdam, Houtman was appointed commander 
of an expedition fitted out for Indian commerce, which 

from the Texel in 1595, and returned in two years and four 
months, after a prosperous voyage. This success animated the 
Dutch to more extensive enterprises; and qhe foundation of the 
Dutch East India company was laid on the 20th of Mareh, 1602, 
by a charter from the States, A capital of 6,600,000 florins was 
subscribed, and divided into 22,000 shares of 3,000 florins, or 
somewhat less thans£250 sterling each. Having wrested the 
Spice islands out of the hands of the Portuguese, company 
soon became rich by the acquisition, In the of eight 
years they augmented their capital to 30,000,000 florins; and hia 
the course of 130 years, the annual profits of the Indian com- 
merce was estimated at 12,700,000 florins; and the trade of Japan 
at 2,000,000 florins more. The Indian commerce, when in its 
zenith, employed 15,000 sailors in constant pay! and 180 ships of 
from 30 to G0 guns, were employed as a naval force to protect 
this commerce. The West India company was incorporated in 
1621; but the shares did not pay nearly so well as those of the 
East India company, The Dutch West India islands, though of 
little consequence as agricultural colonies, were, howoyer, of 
much use to the national trade. The general neutrality of ‘Hein 
the wars between France, Spain, and England, the other, 
wise insignificant islands of Curacoa and St. to become 
the general depots of the produce of the French and Spa 
West Indies, whence it was shipped under the Dutch for 
Europe. Of the Dutch colonies on the continent of America, 
Surinam alone was of consequence for its exports of , coffee, 
and cotton, The Dutch settlements onthe W coasts of 
supplied above 12,000 slaves annually, But while the 

tious circumstances which had so long fayéured the Dutch 

and wealth gradually ceased to operate, their trade 

merce also began to decline; the French, the Danes, the § 

and above all the English, became their rivals in the commerce 
of the East; and increa 

diminished their profits, The greatest blow to thelr tr 

given by the insane policy of the Louvestein reas hi 
broiled them with Great Britain. The opposition 

to the Stadtholder, and their jealousy of Great and 
as his led ‘them to .look to France for stp 
ultimately to throw themselves into the arms of th 
‘Dns infatuated act consummated the ruin of Dateh tr 





90. 85,000. 125,000 
1,150,000 1,375,000 1,790,000 


190,000 4,517,907 ponds, 4806197 
1,900,000 4 ea BAe Gs 
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~The quantities of the principal articles exported from H. in 1850 were as follows: ce ? 
tithe 


Domestic. 


ARTIOLES. 
Butter, é ght) ponds. 12,016,261 
Drugs, . = + guiden, 638,621 
Yarn, cotton, twist, and not dyed, ponds, 112,184 

ir Sees spun and dyed, ss 60,538 
Spirits, . y - vats. 86,076 


rain :-— ° 
lasts, 14,128 
362 
9,435 
50 
22,505 


ARTICLES. 


Woven fabrics ;— 
Silk, cotton, and linen, 
Woollen cloth, &. ° 
° of 6 ells or ae 293 
the pond 
++ Of less ditto, . 
seed, . 
Rice, . . 
Cattle, oxen, cows, &c. 


<a 23 
gulden, 144,972 2,726,027 
«oe * 260,269 913,047 
ponds. — 703,036 409,221 ‘ 
ows 22,309,822 208,724 | Wine, in cas! 
9,311,830 950,290 | Seed, oleaginous, ° 
29,296,694 8,765,027 


The following is a statement of the value of imports into, and exports from, the Dut 
in 1840, distinguishing the countries traded with: 


COUNTRIES. 
Germany and the Rhine, . . 
— neath Hage iy : 

" {United States, 
North Ameiiga,. {ihe rity 
Hanse Towns, 2 


592,500 
868,000 


175,000 
Roman states, ‘ 
ecg Wen ft and Porto-Rico, 8,224,000 


F 

249,500 
j Othe i 
Belgium, P 


Imports. , 


11,561,500 flor. 

48,427,000 
9,053,000 
17,308,000 


5,460,000 
5,907,500 
23,000 


185,00) 8,320,000 


8,473,500 


3,255,000 
3,720,500 
5,689,000 
rz 00} 


tee 


8,913,000 
1,356,500 


968,500. 




















Guiden. 


+ 15,970,399 13,422,640 16,407,784 
: . 1,538,289 494.045 38,844 
. + 1,848,705 983.607 843,971 


. . 1,908,573 —-1,591,277 54,487 


. + 2,202,697 1,817,916 185,086 

. 148,314 120,099 131,152 

" + 2,555,648 2,242,046 817,048 
exebt upe\i* 7,166,800 5,559,833 2.729.446 
aes + 68,607,532 46,883,707 34,120,721 

































ts, tS a 
. 6,178,690 5,870,096 5,963,414 

5,544,375 5,075,094 1,401,911 

. 64,371,839 50,746,067 8,628, 241 


of Good 
and ba 1,264,199 936,398 75,798 


: 98,759 86,888 53,109 
seal 52,256 58,246 22,155 
& : 678,479 «622.739 259.727 
a 852.608 2i2s15 1,244,360 
- 7,176,108 4,626,382 3,671,436 
. 4,245,808 3,682,706 602,094 
779.782 497,717 2,531,522 
lev 763,705 744,715 379,704 
cand White seas), 7:908,805 7,639,321 3,485,451 
1,729,480 1,107,164 
189,342 139,660 2,602,220 
810.956 279,780 


160,619 86,135 


6,337,778 4,810,536 961,185 
41,519,156 19,246,584 33,016,176 
296,465 229,817 = 1,604,536 
648,836 1,316,826 1,805,629 

378,430 336,053 201,908 
. oes 4,746 one 


2 (Gulden. 254,278,732 181,777,915 124,812,424 
a £21,189,894 15,148,109 10,401,035 


th trade in the year 1840 was distributed 
equal portions betweem. the two prin- 
of the kingdom, as follow: 


Paar. Exports. Total. 
Florins. Florina. 
74,711,000 170,050,500 
74,767,500 172,542,600 


"149 me, — 





 H., 4,560 vessels — 724,610 
i vessels == 220,487 


607,394 , 


Gulden, Gulden. 
1,721,580 18,735,110 14,565,289 rare 3, 740 
1,107 3,890,847 1,484,218 ; 
167,789 1,105,123 818,629 “eert03 ane ) 
1,208 1,497,612 1,613,930 86,794 © L 
16.429 2,211,442 2,159,478 152,119 : 
7,181 142,379 83,456 171,266 10,083 
394,251 996,282 1,058,816 878,204 etiest 
4,296,608 9,051,571 7,159,582. 4,715.776 378,883 
14,232,957 68,817,309 sameeait 34,610,239 17,810-960 
1,423,629 3,925,600 3.504.478 —-6,897.210 2.408.519 
768,635 4,877,788 4,201,627 1,213,544 812.986 
1,872,842 68,665,170 64,583,811 8,444,750 2,328,080 


9,041 = 1,201,475 790,223 78,475 8,173 
3,562 50,000 16.396 310,908 660 
28,261 72.152 36,578 80,300 100,749 


13,095 20,338 17,778 23,589 11,309 
43,411 173,785 181,885 207,388 26,301 
5,508 1,924.855 861,278 —-2.071,792 17,106 
546.267 10,817,420 6,577,219 2,977,536 821248 
248,672 4,559,138 3,850,396 644.462 89.597 
105.863 1,081,387 356,629 3,814,948 07,937 

46,192 "623,216 570.597 316,508 = 119, 
8,078,960 11,995,801 11,370,219 298.580 2,059,014 
111.528 92,436 


72,207 293,769 =—-234.300 3,635,931 «194.534 
308,114 548,494 896,768 = 837,984 803,343 
124,242 891,690 «179,142 488,629 518,849 
146,516 4,521,263 4,082,791 1,185,035 881,474 

37,927,060 50,336,319 23,050.941 29,644,938 61,549,584 
139,200 271,531 224,827 1,360.856 194,968 
39,053 1,762,801 1,206,279 1,475,027 «77,200 
181,185 607,465 531.731 827,014 490,543 

if es 2,282 ds re, 


67,974.27 975,889,395 180,624,148 127,609,582 89,009,527 
5,664,519 22,944,950 15,052,012 10,634,128 7,467,461 





Bett and ye of the petale-Pieie, of ; “14 
ween and Norway, 19 1 

Spain and and ranens . 4 é 08 

° . ‘ O4 05 

Dutch ch Indes, . ’ : : 225 227 

Other countries, 7 ° ‘ 06 05 

Pe = aie 

Total, ‘ ‘ 1000 ee 


The Staats Courant publishes the return of 
exportation and transit of goods during the 
semestre of 1849, and showing the 
1846, 1847, and 1848: 

Imporrati 1846, 
White cotton 














1847. 











’ , g1's97 
17,498,542 9,962,989 18,683,973 
18,699,476 14,747,850 20,996,181 
9,914,702 11,386,427 11,975,670 
2,753 3,019 2,875 1,784 


eo ‘ 
» Colonial trade.) A report on tite trade and navi- 
gation of the East India ions belonging to H., 
published in 1838, exhibits a comparative view of 
the trade of those possessions for two years, with a 
decennial interval. The years are 1826 and 1836, 
and the intervening period of ten years is stated to 
have been remarkable for the development of the 
resources of Dutch India. ‘The value of the whole 
of the imports into Java and Madura, amounted in 
1826. 1836. 

Fiorins. Florins. 
10,250,175 17,848,748 
3,982,822 676,150 
Total, 14,232,997 


Hence it appears, that in 1836, there was an increase 
to the amount of 4,291,901 florins over the imports 
of 1826. In merchandise the increase w&s 7,598,573 
florins, while the import of specie was diminished by 
8,806,672 florins. 

The following are the countries from which the 
imports were dezived in these years: 


Countrigs. Years. 


Merchandise, 
Specie, 


18,624,898 


1826. 1836. 


Florins. 


6,530,093 
1,078,412 
305,615 
21,437 


1,158,460 
5,611 
73.866 
45.980 
86,554 
689,177 


118,989 


390,235 
. 248,127 
. 161,615 

56,978 
3,331,848 


Netherlands, 

England, * 

France, ° 

Hamburg, % 

Sweden, . 

Gave of Good Ho} 

0 

Tele of France, ag: . 

Persian gulf, *. 
Ceylon,” . é 

Bengal, the coast of oar 

» > omandel, and Malabar, 


Siam, i 
Cochin-China, 


China ati Macao, — . 
Manilla, . 


Japan, . 
New Holland, 
é Australian archipelago, 
: Total, 14,282,997 


In his remarks on the above table, the author of 
the report dwells particularly on the item relating 
to England, which exhibits the very considerable in- 
‘erease of 2,240,088 florins, or more than twice the 
amount of the imports in 1826. “This,” he observes, 
“is a complete refutation of the assertions often re- 
peated in the English newspapers and ether periodi- 
cals, that the Dutch government acts on narrow 
ri to ie of Java, and that commer- 
| intercourse with that part of India Cag. a 
2 ships is repressed.” Ke apesare. fan .the 
details, thatfin 1636, the imports from England of 
‘porcelain, gl Rs oregl articles, stuffs 

a , diery, 

articles from 


18,524,898 


five years 


40 15,225,586 8,805,847 
The importations under the D 
to have neat 


‘E tewhey i 


amount of. 
not au 

from Holland, 
were— 


1836 
1837). 
1838 ? 
1839 ; . 
1840 2 7 F oe 
Of the one-third exported under the Dute 
and not the productions of H,, a co a 
represented opium from’ the Levant. — 
ever, be perceived, that the v: 
quite arbitrary; the high duty on it 
ducing the shippers, whenever it is p 
value their wares; whereas the value 
exported to H., representing probabl 
which the pomp di charges its com 
likely enough to be highly rated. Th 
respecting the overvaluing of the e 
equally to the estimates formed by gove 
the value of the produce of the islands, 
stated in these five years to have 
Coffee, Sugar, 
15,090,362 flor. 
18,293,179 
15,095,793 : 
28,860,499 10,946,222 
37,368,361 13,687,687 
The exports in the same perio 
1840, were stated to have been— 
Wares. Mbluds 
° 40,283,895 flor. 
. 42,382,287 
*. 42,073,984 
e 56,717,833 
73,972,792 


Holland. 
27,232,588 flor. 
30%18,415 
29,435,969 
1839 40,214,399 
1840 56,904,873 
The number of ships which arrived in 
ports was in ee 
1836 


1836 
1837 
1838 


+ Ueto. 3 
in the proportions of) 








2,439,269 28,878,893 73, 972,792 761 74,280, 
2,202,885 ‘go3272 214061157 Gag 308 "399 ‘21480 618 
20,156,276 1,207,005 21,868,281 62,99. 61 







































1,679,689 100,584 1.780.278 3,246,591 41,052 6,287,643" 
25,192,918 888,285 26,081,208 57,886,448 497,045 68,883,493 
2,099,409 74,024 2,178,488 4,828,870 41,420 4,865,290 
21,980,792 570,596 22,551,388 58,159,287 833,599 58,992,836. 
1,831,782 . 47,549 ‘1,879,282 4,846,608 69,466 4, a 
24,641,487 700,856 25,342,848  69,017.3846 1,068,295 70,085,641 
2,053,457 58,405 2111,862 5,751,445 89,025 5,840,470 
26,518,476 573,325 97,091,801 64,455,081 © 1,440,087 65,895,168 
2,209,873 47,777 22571650 5,871,257 120,007 6,491,264 
26,876,623 509,896 27,886,519 7,164,762 994,223 58,158,985 
2,289,718 42,491 2.282.209 =~ 4,768,780 82,852 4,846,582. 
28,167,534 511,689 28,679,173 58,848,428 596,752 59,445,180 
1,980,628 42,636 «1,978,264 —- 4,904,086 49,729 -4.958,765 
20,581,103 509,005 21,090,108 —-§2,004'591 483,467 52,488,058" 
1,715,092 42,417 «1,757,509 «4,883,716 40.289 4,874,005, 
Florins, 28,636,941 461,751 24,098,692 59.95 8.257 848,056 60,806,313, 
VoL 1,969,745 38479 «2,008,224 = 4,996,521 29,005 5,025,526 = 
iy le Ai s 


s in 1840, 22,755,887 florins = | foreign ships, measuring 407,925 tons; and in ballast 


Se a ee Oe ee 





were in Dutch vessels; and 3,765,998 | 2,276 ships, measuring 364,231 tons. 

13,883, 7 in British vessels. The value of paw hoe The improvements which ‘have 
a ler these two heads in the subse- | taken place under the present government, in the 
,was'as follows: commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and industry 
PT ei cecig British vessels, of the country, are remarkable, but the cotton, linen, 
£1,305.207 £252,372 and woollen manufactures are still inadequate to the 
1,599,091 947,433 home-consumption. In fine linens the Dutch have 
2,810,080 aren few rivals. Woollens, consisting of common cloth’ 
aeieie 514,113 und hosiery, are extensively manufactured at Leyden 

1,592,653 448,992 and Utrecht. English yarn and twist are im 
+5 1,470,607 312,965 and advantage is taken of the cheapness of hand~ 
‘aH Tease Pred labour to weave these materials into cloth. Hadr- 


ee and Amsterdam retain their silk-manufactories, 
: eyden and Alkmaer possess extensive tanneries, 
Baron Jove oa ae a between 1840 | THe tobacco and snuff manufactories of ‘Ametersian 
Dutch and in British shipping were as | oy pjoy 24,000 hands; and the fabrication of tobacco= 
pipes alone occupies 5,000 persons in the town. of u 
15-1 Dutch vessels, British vessels. Gouda, Sugar-refineries and breweries #re numer- 














) 25,600,465 gris ous, but the former are said to be declining in eon? 
si Shanes © 9741999 sequence of Prussian competition. The lleries 
3.95 which supply that corn-spirit, which, when fla 










with juniper-berries, is known throughout the w 
by the name of Geneva, or gin, are numero 
cially at Schiedam and Delft. They yield 12, M 
galls. annually. ‘There are brass- founderies: 
Rotterdam, t co Hi ague, and Utrecht. There ‘ 
— 156 Sapenintig in the country. Ship-build 


"Pinder nafs we considerable number of hands. _ 








rafts.| A remarkable feature in the’ 
trade is eto floats of timber which are 
Dort from Andernach, and other places on ‘ 





These are generally 800 ft, in 
breadth; rLppsoipe 4 tS oi ibe 
for whose accom 


or 100 huts is erected 
Heder bere 
months, and 









te Rhine. ‘The value of the Rhenish timber con 

sumed annually in H., amounts to about 2,000,000 
florins, or about £170,000 sterling. : 
a ia ae Oe Rg vi ; AOR 

, and Measures.) Inthe Dutch provs. accounts 

are ; ‘ie Lah stivers, gilders, and ducats. A pfennin- 
is the sixteenth part of a stiver, which is equal in value 3 
about Ld. British currency. * r 
vers Or 2 Flemish groats, and is worth Is. 9d. sterling. The gold 
dacatis equal to 20 florins, or £1 16s. sterling, The newgold Wil- 
liam, or of 10 florins, is worth about 16s. 10d. English money. 
--The common weight of commerce is.the schippoond.of 3 cwt. 
‘The 100 Ib, Dutch snares is equal to 108-93 English avoir- 
dupot are 19 Dutch m. in a degree of the equator. The 


foot 189°6 French lines. The Amsterdam ell is equal to’ 27-0797 
English inches. . 
Railways.) Tn H. the lines opened to the public to the end of 


¢ gilder of tlorin contains 20 sti- | One of the latest and best 


Holland says of the Dntch charai 
tional sobriety and quietude of the D 
on eyery face you meet, Young boys 
and as cautious as the men of othe 


foot contains 1255 French lines, and the Rheinlund | even the pretty 


very smiles chetked—if not eloud 
sedativeness. Under this snowy 


1846 were those of Amsterdam to Haarlem, opened in 1839, 18 cold and so repulsive, there is 


kilometres in length; Maarlem «o Leyden, opened in 1843, 28 
kils in length; Amsterdam to Utrecht, opened in 1843, 36 kils. 
in length; Leyden to the Hague, opened in 1844, 15 kils. in 
length; and Utrecht to Arnheim, opened in 1845, 129 kils. in 
length; making the complete extent of railway communication 
in active operation in the Netherland kingdom at that date 226 
kils. The government is still occupied with arranging the neces- 
sary plans to perfect the system. At this moment the line from 
the Hague is being carried forward to Rotterdam, and from Arn- 
heim to the frontier of Prussia; besides which the Works between 
Rotterdam and Utrecht are in full activity. To sum up these 
arrangements, two concessions have been recently made, one for 


>, aline in Dutch Brabant and the other for a line in the Eastern 


Netherland provinces, bordering on Hanover and Rhenish Prus- 


to loye,—much to study and to 
gin, beer, tea, and coffee, are : 
and smoking is very general, even among 


| A genuine Dutch boor, instead of 


| 


tances of places by miles or hours, says, # 
many pipes asunder, Marriages in | Holl 
merely civil obligations, which require no 
tical sanction to give them validity. A wi 
before the intended consummation, notice, 
the burgomaster; the certificates of bay 
the consent of the parents—when. that, 


sia.—The Ainsterdam and Rotterdam railway extends from Am- | necessary—are deposited with the m 


sterdain Haarlerg, Leyden, and the Hagne, to Rotterdam, a 
distance of 48 m., and is constructed thronghont on an embank- 
ment of 5 to 7 ft. high; the country, of course, being nearly a 


on the day fixed, the parties attend with th 
in the town-hall, and the article of the code. 


dead level the whole distance, Except near Huarlem, where | which records the obligations of the ma 


there fsa curve of about a mile radius, and at Leyden, where there 
is another of three-fourths of a mile radius, the line is straight 
throughout its course. As for gradients it has hardly one; if we 
except avery short and easy one between Amsterdam and Haar- 


tion; then the burgomaster asks, in a 
whether the parties consent to fulfil the 
obligations, and on their answering ‘yes,’ 


lem, and another between Haarlem and Leyden, the line is a | the head in assent, he declares the mar 


perfect level. But notwithstanding the country is so very level, 
there:is a difficul) morass between Amsterdam and Haarlem, and 
the country is of a similar character between the Hague and 
Rotterdam, The principle of construction is the same as that of 
the Great: Western, namely, on longitudinal bearers, supported 
hy cross sleepers, into which they are let to the extent of half 
thelr thickness, The_rails are also precisely of the same form as 
those of the Great Western, and screwed on the longituinal 
bearers In the same way. The gauge is 2 French metres, or 6 
_ ft 6} inches English; the rails 5 French metres long. or 16 ft. 4 
~ inches Englith. and weigh 150 kils., or 336 Ibs. averdupois. The 
» Gross receipts of the Dutch railways amounted, in 1844. to 299,386 
florins (£24,532 3s, 4d.), or on an average of £616 sterling per 
Netlierlands mile. The working cost of 1844 was 156,959 florins 
(£18,097 18s. 4d), or on an average of £322 18s, 44. sterling per 
Netharlands mile, being more than 50 per cent, on the receipts. 


Population.| The population of the United Nether- 
Jands, in 1827, was 6,059,566, of whom 1,690,000 


were Dutch, 145,000 Frisians, 300,000 Germans, proposal was ‘overrul@d. 
ego ey Walloons or Belgians, and 80,000 Jews. | divided into four ranks, pro 


Tn 1831, it was estimated that the seven united pro- 
xinces were inhabited by 1,900,000 Dutch, 280,000 
‘Walloons, 252,000 Germans, 150,000 Frisians, and 
50,000 Jews. The Almanac de Gotha states the 
Holland, in 1843, to have been 2,953,618, 

h the addition of Luxemburg, as in 1841, 

1; while that of Belgium, 1841, was 

From nigh hg me and eh 

outa | aye it appears that 

om. of the Netherlands amour 
: 019,748. souls 


ato 


the | clergy, 


Protestants sometimes proceed to the h 
minister to ask his blessing; and sometim 
omaster himself accompanies the. civ 
with a word of advice, or a friendly b 
Religion.| The religion of the Uni 
Protestantism in the Calvinistie ‘fortn, 
doctrine, worship, and government: 
appear that the Catholics are to the es 
2to 3. The system of Calvin was publicly ; 
in 1571; and ley the articles of union, in 15 
stipulated that Calvinists only should enj 
cipal offices of state. The states of 
zealous than the rest, in 1588, propo: 
other form of Protestantism but Calvi 
be tolerated; happily howeyer for the coun 


wc’ 


ministers, elders, and deaco 
bs the caret is ane ste 

or presbyteries), and synods 
lowest cour, cortmon 
elders of a particular 
puties from several, 

bled thrice a-year, 


s pub- | the churches 


i 
Sons when 








jumerous Walloon iphone 

ish Protestants, scattered throug! Lah 
» hold a kind of synod twice a- 
depnties from their own sect. ith 
spoke the French language, the 
: rants, who fled here for safety after 
evocation of the edict of Nantz, associated. 
bans ae ‘a seminary at Amsterdam for the edu- 
n of preachers in theology, &c. ‘The 
‘sects are the Lutherans, amounting to 
the Baptists or Mennonites, amounting to 
, Who haye a seminary at “Amsterdam for 
their preachers in literature and philosophy, 
he inspection of the body, and a professor of 
gy, who presides in the institution; and the 
trants, amounting to 38,000. The German 
Jews in Holland amount to 56,000. 
everal synagogues in Amsterdam; there 
akers, Arminians, and Greeks. The 
all sects are not only tolerated but en- 
by the state, as the Reformed, or Calvinistic 
Remonstrant, or Arminian church, the 
chareh, the French Protestant, or Walloon 












































n the Roman Catholics, and even the 
Each sect has the management of its own 
n so far at least as regards spiritual mat- 
‘a great measure as regards matters 
also. The ministers’ stipends are paid 
ly every quarter by functionaries appointed 
purpose. The money is brought to the minis- 
‘and he has only to receive it and sign a 
for the amount, which varies accord- 
of residence or sphere of labour. 


bout 700 and 800 guilders. In largé 
varies from 1,500 to 2,300 guilders. 
may be reckoned about twenty pence 


in the Reformed church is 1,570 
i ago the Walloon ministers, 
exceed 24, and ~~ one English 
& _seroempeg t likewise 
. ingndes 
minister in the ieiberen a is 72 
sen Do 


a do, about 
Roman Catholic, 







“J Eyery ghurch in Holland is bound 
port its own poof, and most of the dif- 

; ve considerable funded pro- 

e, left by private individuals. 
by of possessed 


) Li ee right of Viaitadion and/euntrol aver, the: re- 
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ceipts and expenditure of these charitable unions. — 
Their officers are bound to furnish an annual state-» 
ment to the government in order that the same may ) 

appear in the oe rt made on. this subject to: the: 
Srates General. e average annual receipts of the» 
hospitals and houses of legal charity unt to. 
£100,247. The average number of persons annually . 
relieved is 241,513. The amount of annual wi ; 
of a family of workers in H. fluctuates betw 0 
10s. and £19, while in England it is mo awn’ 
double that sum. 

Literature.) Dutch literature begins with the Mth. 
cent. Towards the 15th, the language became more 
cultivated, by translations of the Bible, by uent | 
controversy, and popular works and poetry. Gans-~ 
fort and Agricola at Groningen were among the first 
who distinguished themselves as theologians. . Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, the great restorer of literature in 
the western world, contributed by his elegant satiri- 
cal works and solid information to bring about the 
great reforriation in the church; yet he died in the 
bosom of that very church whose gross corruptions 
he satirized, being too timid and irresolute to be- 
come a decided reformer like his great contemporary 
Luther. A much more extensive genius was H. 
de Groot, or Grotius, who, in the Beginning of 
17th cent., embraced with his vast mind the whole 
subjects of philology, archwology, poetry, history, 
theology, and jurisprudence. For a long time the 
northern provs. had no university. That of Lonyain 
supplied the whole of the Netherlands. But in 1575, 
Prince William of Orange founded a university at 
Leyden, to reward the town for its gallant prem 
against the Spaniards; and this universi 
to great celebrity throughout Europe. At ‘the’ heat 
of the Dutch jurisconsults we must pr Hugo Gro-- 
tius, who is followed by Voet, Wiquefort, a 
Heineccius, Vinnius, Bynkershoek, Keessel, 
and the present Meyeer de Rhoer, Van Mallen 
Van der Spyk. In medicine the celebrated Boer- 
haave was followed by Clusius, Tulp. C: | Van 
Swieten, Van Royed, Albinus, Gaubius. Van Doe- 
veren, and the great anatomist Ruysch. The arts of 
pharmacy and surgery are well-cultivated in H. ‘The 

antheist Spinoza has been succeeded by less acute 
but less sceptical philosophers, among whom Teepe: 
Hemsterhuis is distinguished by his fine taste and. 
timate acquaintance with the Socratic p! 5 
he has written in French, however. Snellius, 
gens, Z. Jansen, Drebbel, Harsoker, Houk, Broan 
ker, Gelder, Strabbe, and Kanter, are disti: 
names in mathematical aoe h ‘and wate 
the Vauban 6f H. In a 
have Muschenbroek, Giatbpes, ties vee 


Swieten ; natural his 
Srammerdam, 1 ees si Ber aie he 


n his' 
Tacitus of E of Hes ot ol tack donee 
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tionaries of their mother-tongue. Notwithstanding, 
however, of this imposing array of names, there is 
a poverty,of Dutch literature; many of; their most’ 
popular books are mere imitations of ; French, Re ee Eee eer 
and English authors. Dutch poetry began to be} An official sepome mede the go 
successfully cultivated in the 17th cent.; several pro- | States-general gives the fol owing partic 
ductions of that period are distinguished by great | state of public instruction for 1835, In 
strength and beauty of style andlanguage. Between | there were 1,527 students (fewer ti 
1640 and1750; the national theatre was very much | 771 at Leyden; 491 at Utrecht; an 
cultivated, and till the latter period the Dutch were | The number of scholars in the Latin 
richer in original dramatic works than the Germans. | was 1,255, The primary schools 
Among the dramatic poets of this epoch were Jan | the special solicitude of governmen 
Von der Doos, Daniel Heinsius, Peter Cornelius schools, with 
Van Hooft, Jacob Catz, and Joost Van der Vondel. nder the mild 
Lyric and satiric poetry have been written by Con-| of Burgundy, the people of H. and 
stantine Huygens, John Van der Veen, and John | enjoyed great privil and com 
Adolphus Dans. An epic poem, entitled ‘ William liberty than those of other Euro) 
the Third,’ was written by Lucas Rotgans of Amster- | transference of these proys. to the § 
dam. Among the more recent poets are Hierony- | the Austrian family, by the marriage 
mus de Bosch, Klijn, Kleinhoff, Bilderdyk, Helmers, | of Burgundy with Maximilian of Austri 
Van Hall, Tollens, and Gysbeck. Dutch prose has | we have seen—eventually unfavourable to 
little claim to harmony and elegance, but ™ very well | ties. The Dutch, upon their revoluti 
fitted to convey useful truths in a plain and intelli- | themselves into a confederated. republic, wh 
gible manner. H. cannot be deemed a very literary | sisted of seven independent states, leagued 
country; yet its popular writers find a much greater | for their mutual preservation, and joined into o 
_ proportion of readers among the population than the | political body for the general good. ‘The F 
bese of our authdrs. Gottens, for-example,—a very | Stadtholder bore some resemblance to that of the 
le'and attractive poet,—has sold 10,000 co- | tator among the Romans, | ‘The resemblance, 
_ pies of the last collection of his poems, in 3 vols.; | ever, only lay in this, that it was appointed 
and Van der Palm disposed of nearly 4,000 copies | of imminent danger, in order to communicate 
of his translation of the Bible, though the cost was 35 | and activity to the councils of the state. 
' florins, or £3 English. The poetry of Gottens re- | the independence of H. had been establi 
sembles that of Cowper in many respects. It is not | treaty of Westphalia, the office lay d 
highly imaginative, seldom sublime, but it touches | invasion of H. in 1672, when the office 
all the'chords*of common sympathy. He has lately neadiiary in the house of Orange, 
- beén converted from Catholicism to Protestantism. | male and female line, After the b 
Van der Palm is’ equally distinguished as a writer | sic, a new constitution for H. and 
and as an orator. Ye must be deemed one of the | made, by which the two countries becami 01 
Mi a prosaists in the Dutch language, gud un- | tutional monarchy, hereditary in the male 
di edly the best of the present time.—The great | the house of Nassau-Orange. This new consti 
_ proportion ,of books printed in H. are translations | had some resemblance to that of Britain; 
from the German; for though the instances men- | sovereign was invested by it with a greater prey 
_ tioned are very remarkable evidences of the great | derance of power than what the British c 
_ demand for the writings of popular men, these in- | allows the king. Since the separation © 
' stances are undoubtedly exceptions to the more | and under the new fundamental law of 18 
common rule, ‘The editions ordinarily published | tinues to enjoy a constitutional government 
, consist of 1,100 copies; sometimes of only 550, but | States-general, who are divi into two ch 
very rarely of less. The Dutch periodicals are nu- | one of which comprises from 40 to 60 mer 
merous, but far from valuable. The laws are severe | pointed by the king; apd the*other 58 d 
against pirated editions; the censorship was abolished | are named by the Provincial states, it 
by a decree of 1814; but authors and editors are re- praparsinne North and South Ho 
sponsible for their works. rabant, 7; Gelderland, 6; Friesla 
» Establishments for education.) All establishments | and Groningen, 4 each; 
for education stand under a particular department of | each; Drenthe, 1. The duc 
the ministry. Before the Belgian revolution there | Limburg have their own 
were 6 universities in the United kingdom: viz., 3 in | province has its own Pro 
the northern provs., at Leyden, Utrecht, and Gronin- | chamber, or lower house 
n; and 8 in the southern, at Ghent, Liegé, and | siderably from our house 
Bing in, Each university had 5 faculties: viz., the- | mode of nomination, but it 
| ‘y, law, medicine, physical and mathematical | Th 3 t 
ee, and philosopiy and literature. £220; the 
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lly contracted by Austria, 

new government, . . 34,466,679 

de 1,675,466,816 

70,000,000 sterling, the active portion 

of which bears ig teeta: Hayden The 

publie d of Hy in 1848 amounted to 1,237,819,911 
¥ ; 


GPNERAL DEBT. 
441 2} per cent., . . £1,700,136 
60 3 . : ‘ 

Syndicates, 


Old debt, . 

Treasury bonds, 

Treasury bonds brought 
to charge, . 


49,161 
32,666 


2.318 
8,333 


£606,006 £32,166 

+ 77,500 216 
ab 249 

340 

‘ 921 

waz 851 


1849. 1850, 
£68,042,333 £68,005,441 
10,071,405 10,071,360 
1,892,333 1,867,333 
19,803,375 19,803,375 
1,229,041 
816,662 
666,666 
666,666 
79,166 


e+ £108,267,647 £103,204,044 
ms debt fora pop. little exceed- 

0, amounting in fact to about £31 per 
s that of Great Britainfaverages £29; 
ge for all Europe is £6 15s. per head. 
relation to the extent of area likewise, 
urdened with debt than Great Britain. 
appear to lay an annual burden on 
ual to,the interest of the national 

Ky e ! 


were the budgets for 1842 and 


‘| and 


|X PAY OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, 


Total, .  £5,923,287 = 71,103,451 
: us EXP: 
IL. King's household, . . . 
IL. High departments of state, . 
III. Foreign affairs, . : . 
IV. Justice, . . 
V. Home department, * 
VI. Reformed church and schools, 
Vil Roman Catholic church and 
VIII. Marine, . . 
IX. Colonies, . + a 
X. Finances;— 
National debt, 
Pensions, 2,725,000 
Expenses, 5,922,023 


XI, War, . ‘ ‘ % 
Total, . £5,926403 = 71,116,841 


Armed force.| The army of the king of H. at 
present consists of about 60,000 men. There is a 
military academy at Delft—The navy in commis- 
sion in 1840 was composed of 9 frigates, of which 
3 were ustd as guardships; 9 corvettes, 12 brigs, 25 
gua-sloops, 4 armed steamers, 2 transports, and a 
demonstration-ship attached to the naval institution 
of Medemblick. ‘The vessels not in commission, were 
8 ships-of-the-line, of which 5 weye finished, and 8 
building; 12 frigates, of which 5 were finished, and 
7 building; 9 corvettes, of which 4 were finished, 2. 
building, and 8 employed as hospital ships; 9 brigs, 
of which 4 were finished, and 5 building; and»68 
gun-boats. The total, therefore, was 8 ships-of-the- 
line, 21 frigates, 15 corvettes, 21 brigs, and .95. gun- 
boats. The crews in active service amounted to. 
5,000 men; the officers of the fleet were 472 in num- 
ber. The number of marines in the different, ports 
was 383. The shipwrights and others employed in 
building and fitting out at Amsterdam, Willemyord, 
Rotterdam, Helvoetsluys, and Flushing, amounted to 
2,098.In 1843, there were at the port of Amster» 
dam 7 steam-vessels, only two of which appear to be’ 
of any importance. They ply as ragthde ackets: 
between Amsterdam and Hamburg. At Rotter-. 
dam there were 31 steam-vessels, averaging about 500° 
tons, only 9 of which can carry an armament of 7 
guns each.—According to the Dutch Naval Alma- 
nack for 1851 the navy of H, is at present composed: 
as follows:—Ist. 81 sailing vessels, viz., 2 of 84 guns,” 
5 of 74, 3 of 60, 1 of 54, 8 of 44, 2 of 38, 2 of 28,3 — 
of 26, 6 of 24, 4 of 22, 2 of 20, 10 of 18, 8 of 15,9 of 
14, 10 of 12, 11 of 6, of 5, and of 4; 2d. of 21 steamers,’ 
of which 18 are of 7 guns, 1 of 8, and 2 (built of iron)’, 
of 4 guns; forming a total of 102 vessels, armed with, 
2,177 guns; |astly, 9 ships of war, 6 of which (ailing. 
vessels) are on the stocks. : Sa said 242% 

Colonies.) It is apparent, from the tables 
introduced’into this article, that the Indian co 
are the main source of Dutch commerce. T! 
placed under a gov’ it 

vely. See : 
table exhibits the area in 
and the estimated pop. of e 


+ 


vs 


RE. o 
250,000... 
50,09 y 


"L226 » 
36,274,715 

6,878,909 
11,676,000 


33,870,308 


42,517,331 
11,949,000 


SEE TEESE 








16,471,318 


' Duteh Guayana, 
- Curagao and Saint Eustatius, 


IIT, Arnica, 4 
_ Settlements on the Guinea coast, 


64,270 
26,311 


500° 
Total, 698,560 English sq. m, = $2892° 


History} The first notice we have of the Netherlands is con- 
tained in Crsar's narrative of the pro; of the Roman arms in 
Gaul, The seventeen provinces, and that part of Germany which 
lies west of the Rhine, were called Gallia Belgica by the Romans; 
and were known to them as inhabited by the Belge, the Batavi, 
avd the Frisi. About a century before the Christian era, the 
Batte had removed from Hesse to the marshy country bounded 
by the Rhine and the Maese, to which they gave the name of 
Batavia. The Batavians disappear from history in the 5th cent.: 
the Belgw or Belgians in the 6th; the Frisians were conquered 
by the ks in the 7th. The monarchy of the Franks, which 
arose on the ruins of Gaul, in the 6th and 7th cents., embraced 
all the provs. of the Netherlands. By the peace of Verdun, in 
843, all the country to the E of the Rhine, and Batavia and 
Friesland likewise, were united to Germany; but several, of the 
different governors son rendered their dignity hereditary and 
power independent. the 10th and 11th cents,, the inhabitants 
of the towns in these districts distinguished themselves by their 
commercial activity, and their industry in reclaiming new tracts 
of country from the sea. Having rapidly acquired power, and 
formed alliances, the struggle which this great commercial body 
maintained with the military lords of the soil, forms one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of Europe. During its 
continuance, the Netherlands were split down into a number of 
prvitds states. my purchase, marriage, inheritance, or conquest, 

several of these lordships were frequently united under one mas- 

ter} and in the 15th cent. we find the whole in the possession of 
the house of Burgundy, from which it passed to the Spanish 
branch of the house of Austria, on the resignation of Maximilian 
in fayour of his son, Philip the Fair, who, dying in 1516, left 
these provs. to Charles V. At this time the Netherlands enjoyed 
what might be called independence; but Charles, by the vigour 
of hisymeasures, and the policy of his councils, made them sub- 
mit to his absolute authority. In 1556 the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands weg abdicated by Charles in favour of his son, Philip, 
Pet. d I1.—Duke of Alva.) The successor of Charles, a bigot- 
ted Catholic, appointed his sister, the duchess of Parma, regent of 
the Netherlands; but she had scarcely commenced her adminis- 
tration, when the discontent of the people reached an alarming 
height... The prince of Orange, Count Egmont, and Count Horn, 
who were at the head of the disaffected, loudly remonstrated 
against'the new bishoptics, the establishment of an inquisition, 
a ae influence of Cardinal Granvella; and insisted that the 
itates-general should be assembled, for the a peueus of consider- 
itpahe ‘ances of the country. The duchess was compelled 
ostensi| bobryy i in Figeaee with their requests; but in 1 it 
the courts of Spain and France were con- 

a nothing less than the total destruction of 
ie A general combination was now formed for 
peomartng Ae: removal of but Philip resolved that 
should, by his own measures, be broughs to an extre- 


100.000 


19,904,889 


to Elizabeth of England, who, for many : 
to refuse it. A similar offer was made to the ¢ 
declined. The prince of Orange at length 
a confederacy, generally known. as ‘the Pacific 4 
Of this treaty the chief objects were to restore the anc ent 
of government as it had existed under Charles V.; to al " 
severities with regard to religion; and to rid the coun 
foreign troops. To carry into effect the 
at this pacification, a loan of £20,000 was obta' 
and Don John of Austria, Requesenes’ enc nuch 
altercation, was compelled to accede to the rr - 
tion. This concession was confirmed by the ity 
Spanish monarch, but the provs. of Holland and 2 Zeal 
zealous than the rest in the cause of liberty. refu 
agreement, atlirming that several of their ancient p 
been retrenched; and on both sides active pre 
made for war. 

Union of Utrecht.) The States had again recourse | 
and prevailed on her to grant them not only a loan, but a 
derable reinforcement of troops. To unite the jarring carat 
the provs., the archduke, with the council of State, and the 
of Orange, were invested with supreme power in military. 
and had influence sufficient to procure the formation of a 
union between the provs. of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Groningen, Overyssel, and Gelderland. This. union, 
from the name of the place where the treaty was 
called ‘the Union of Utrecht'—was concluded in 1579, 
the foundation of the commonwealth known by the name: 
United Provinces." The main sti in this trea 
that the seven provs, should regard themselves ash 
the same political interests in common, each 
taining its own private customs and laws; that in dis; 


tween any two, the rest should interfere only as medit 
that all should assist one another with life and. 
every foreign enemy. In allusion to the get 
contest upon which they were enterin 

stamped with the image of a ship 

without oars or sculls, and bore the motto,— 
Jerant, Tt was indeed a perilous enterprise for a ’ 

nity of fishers and herdsmen to enter the lists agi 

Europe's most powerful monarchs; and 

arduous juncture, the prince of Orange was 

by Balthazar Gerard, one of Philip's creatures, . William's 

was a heavy stroke to his fellow-citizens, and the Spaniard. = 
ultimately have prevailed, had he not engaged in’ a war 
England, and ey all his resources by tlie loss of his, 

mada. Philip diedyin 1598, but hostilities. were co 

1609, when both ies concluded an armistice for twel 

No sooner was this treaty concluded, than the: 

themselves with vigour to the arts of commerce; but at 

piry of the arntistice, war was again Consmaeningis ( 

twenty years, hostilities were carried on with g 

The Dutch were now generally successful: peta nie 

was concluded, by which the Kin ng 6 eee 

to the sovereignty of the United 

Struggle with England By prosecuting 

arts of commerce, the opulence of the 

the traffic of Lisbon, Cadiz, and Antwerp, fi } hat 

the Dutch merehants, who now aoa exclaivaly wm 

rope with the rich productions peers East; 

of H. began to be ranked among 
Maritime rivalship anftetunately Peet 
England, in which their fisheries-were in 
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was divided into eight departments. 

pr, according to the French system, was com- 

to embly of two houses; and the executive, to a di- 
of five persons. But France retained for herself a part of 
Maestricht, and Venioo,—a district of country amount- 


_. Flanders, 
i 763 a m,, with 122,000 inhabitants, and exacted a contri- 
100,000,000 florins as an indemnity for the expenses of 


. Tn 1801 the constitution was again changed by its ca- 
rulers; and the Batavian republic, no longer capable of 
ion, saw her fleets ruined by the maritime power of 

, her colonies destroyed, her commerce annihilated, and 
of Amsterdam, the great national resource, completely 
'The peace of Amiens in 1802 restored some of the lost 

0 és to the republic; but England kept the important island 
f ¢ Jon, and France retained several districts for which only 
asi; it indemnification was given. The new war between 
i -and Britain destroyed the last hopes of this unhappy 
} her colonies fell again into the power of England, and 

Ye ships blockaded the Dutch harbours; while, to complete 
the ation of the unfortunate Hollanders, a new constitution 
was A them by the emperor Napoleon, on the 15th of March 
Fe and.on the 24th of May 1806, his brother, Louis Napoleon, 
Was declared hereditary king of H., under the condition that the 
‘crowns of France and H. were never to be united on one head. 
diag splendour of a royal crown could blind no eye to the 
r of the country; the national debt rapidly increased to 
000 dorins; and the merchants of H. subsisted 

means of the smuggling trade carried on with England, 

decree of Napoleon from Milan, and the tariff of Tria- 

ed even this last shadow of commerce, East Fries- 
Kniephansen, and Varel, were united to H. in 1807; 

Jother hand, the whole land between France and the Maese, 

u of and, the fortresses of Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, Her- 
Gertrudenberg, Middleburg, and Vliessingen, were 

‘by France. The remaining country, amounting to 

) sq. m., with a pop. of 2,001,416, was taxed to the 

,000 florins annually, to support the expenses of 

te’s government. In 1810, Napoleon converted 

“Zealand, and Gelderland, into French depart- 

Louis, irritated at finding himself a mere pup- 


in the bh of his brother, abdicated in favour of his son, and 
stired into the Austrian territory. Napoleon did not acknow- 
ledge ; but nevertheless, by decree of 9th July 1810, 


‘united thé whole of H. to the French empire, But this state of 
th continued only till the end of 1813. On Napoleon's defeat 
A combined Prussian and Russian force, under Gen- 
‘eral Bulow, was sent against the Netherlands, and was joined by 
detachment from England, under General Graham. On the 
1813, t Charles van Hogendorp, a 

lerate « of the old Orange aperty. secretly assembled in 
ouse ‘of the Bop age A eo) AF pbs who in 

95 had managed im of state, and;pndeavoured to per- 
‘tO constitute themselves provisionally the States- 

sey Sarg yet dare to engage in the undertaking. 

xt those who had held the reins of state in 

L787 d after 1795, and who, though formerly auti- 

yuld gladly have acceded to the old republican Orange 

they not been rendered distrustful by their exclusion 

After two unsuccessful attempts, the 17 
or ré u der lee hp Sager’ logen- 
p ‘aron Vani van am as @ provisory gov- 
miment, till the C it Deanes ahead arrive from England, 
hither Van Perps d Fagel were despatched to invite him 
ed at the Hague on the 30th of Nov., 

{ The commissioners of the 


were 
in order to deliberate on the a 
tion of notables assembled at Brussels, of whom the greater num- 
ber, in proportion to the pop., was from the southern provs. One- 
sixth of these, however, did not —_ so that the whole num- 
ber present was 1,323, of whom 527 voted for, and 796 against'the 
constitution, It being found, however, that some votes lad been 
given conditionally, and that 126 votes were given against ‘the 
constitution merely from religious motives, these last, together 
with the 280 absent, were counted in favour of the constitution; 
for which a majority was thus obtained. On the 21th of Octo- 
ber, a treaty on the subject of the Belgie national debt was con- 
cluded between the king of the Netherlandsand Austria. By the 
second of Paris, November 20, 1815, France ceded to the 
kingdom of the Netherlands whatever it still retained of the for- 
mer Austrian Netherlands, particularly a rich mineral district situ- 
ated in the centre of the Ardennes, between Hainault and Namur, 
the loss of which had been severely felt by the inhabitants of the 
prov. of Hainault, with the fortresses of Marienburg and Philippe- 
ville. The crown of the Netherlands also obtained the sover- 
eignty of the smail duchy of Bouillon, between Luxemburg and 
Champagne. By treaty with England, of October 29th, 1814, in 
consideration of the relinquishment of all the claims of H. to the 
Cape of Good Hope, aud the colonies of Demerara, Essequiboyand 
Berbice, all the other colonies that H. possessed anterior to 1794, 
in Asia, Africa, and America, were restored to William I, On 
the 25th of May 1816, a compact was concluded between the 
kings of Prussia and the Netherlands respecting the cession of a 
tract of conntry to the latter; and in June of that year the king 
of the Netherlands acceded to the holy alliance, The want of 
a common feeling between the Belgic and Duteh subjects of the 
new monarchy had been strongly displayed on several oceasions, 
The great influence pf the Belgic clergy,ceven over the higher 
classes,—the dissatisfaction of the Dutch with the long residence 
of the court in Brussels—and the disunion in the Dutch provs, 
since the establishment of the monarchy between. the professed 
adherents of the reigning family,—one section of whom wasknown 
as the old Orange party, or friends of a hereditary stadtholderate 
or republican system; and another, the new Orange party, or 
partisans of the monarchy,—caused much discontent, which was, 
however, counterbalanced by the personal character and concili- 
atory policy of the king. Though this irene ag 4 compounded 
state had made some progress since 1818, under the influence of 
its constitution, yet the amalgamation of the Dutch and Belgians 
into one nation was by no means successful; and the reciprocal 
aversion of the northern and the southern people, stimulated by 
the events of late years, was several times exhibited with great 
animosity in the church, the army, and even the chambers of the 
States-general. But the spirit of dissension entered most deeply 
into the popular feeling, and was maintained in vigour for years 
by the Catholic clergy. The government was forced to puta 
stop, in 1825, to the influx of French missionaries into Belgium. 
On the other hand, the Pope issued a bull of excommunication 
against the schismatics, or against the Jansenist bish and 
archbishops of Utrecht, Haarlem, and Deventer, who hee taken 
the oath of allegiance to the king. The relations of the Nether- 
landish governmeut to the Roman court appeared, however, to be 
finally established, after long negociations, by the concordat 
signed at Rome, June 18, 1827, by the Netherlandish ambassador 
Count de €elles, and the plenipotentiaries of the holy sce, which 
concordat was ratified at Brussels, July 25, 1827. By it, the eon- 
cordat concluded by Pius VIL with Napoleon, July 15, be- 
came valid in the northern provs. of the kingdom, as it had pre- 
viously been in the southern. Each diocese had its chapter and 
its seminary. The chapter of a vacant see was to. propose, 
didates from the Netherlandish clergy: those to;whom the ki 
should object were to be struck from the list; the ch was 
then to choose€rom the approved list the bishop. or archbish 
whom the Pope was immediately to confirm, if he should find 
properly chosen, But the execution of this concordat, 1 r 
not meet with the bation of a great part of the an, Wa 
<seebhed arith atom dimottihees. tha aeedeanetiaal in 
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‘was to propagate the Protestant 
bition of French,—and the Brabanters 
adhering to France from old predilections. The 
national taxation and finances was a still more dif- 

fieult problem for legislation. Belgium, a facturing, agricul- 
tural , Wished to place the burdens 8n articles of export 
and import; while H., to spare its own commerce, wished to im- 
pose them on real estate. The budget, therefore, always em- 
* ‘@ great part of the time of the States-general, who assem- 
“bled in rr of each year, alternately at the Hague and at 
Brussels; and whose debates were often exceedingly turbulent. 
After deducting the deferred debt, which bears no interest. the 
true debt of the kingdom of the Netherlands amounted in 1823 to 
593,578,900 Dutch guilders, or 237,000,000 dollars. 
rae of Belgium.) The chief causes of complaint urged 
hy the Belgians were, the undue share of the national debt of H. 
which was laid upon them,—the unequal division:of the repre- 
sentative power,—and the partiality alleged to be shown to the 
‘Dutch in the distribution of public offices. To a certain extent, 
however, the consequences of this national discontent were for 
some time restrained by the state of France. In deserting H., 
Belgium, from her situation, was necessitated either to throw her- 
self under the protection of France, or to shape her ‘ine of policy 
#0 as to insure the neutrality of the French government, For a 
long time neither alternative presented very strong inducements 
for a chiange. France was under the power of the Jesuit party, 
* and the press was restricted; while at home, the church and the 
press were equally free. The liberal party in Belfium, there- 
fore, continued to support the established order of things, lest any 
change brought about by French influence might be productive 
of greater grievances than those complained of. Towards the 
close of 1829, however, the Catholic and liberal parties coalesced, 
and the public discontent was more openly expressed than ever. 
The conduct of the kfig, on the other hand, was not such as to 
add to his popularity. He dismissed from various posts about 
the court several individuals whose integrity had caused them to 
in the opposition, This measure, though affecting only a few 
jividuals, was viewed by the Belgians as a national injury; the 
‘discarded courtiers were covered with honour, a subscription was 
raised to remunerate them for their losses, and the press raised 
its voice in favour of them. Affairs were in this condition when 
the revolution in France produced a contagious effect on the 
minds of the Belgians. The fear of falling into the hands of 
France, in the case of a separation from H., seemed now to be 
completely removed; and the distant hope of a neutrality on the 
part of that power wag changed into an almost certain prospect 
of co-operation, The revolution was begun by the Brussels mob 
on the 25th of August 1830. In the course of the 26th, 5,000 men 
were in arms to protect the city and intimidate the government, 
—the Brabant colours took the place of those of the house of 
Orange at the Hotel de Ville.—and the authors of the revolution 
assumed the rule without openly denying the authority of the king. 
The example ® the people of Brussels was immediately followed 
ye those of Louvain, Liege, Ghent, and Antwerp. A ‘committee 
of public safety,'—being in fact the first step towards a provi- 
sional government—was appointed to conduct the affairs of the 
nation till a final settlement should be obtained. On the 22d of 
September a Dutch army approached Brussels. On the 23d the 
army entered the town,and a sort of desultory warfare took place 
in the streets, For four days this conflict was maintained with 
great loss on both sides; but the number of the insurgents in- 
creased daily, being augmented by large bodies of volunteers 
from the cities of the 8; and, after a desperate struggle on the 
26th, Prince Frederick withdrew his remaining force during the 
night. ‘The royal troops had no sooner retreated, than M. de 
tt a] “s bi Brussels to take the lead of the provisional 
v en most vigorous measures were instantly adopt- 
the whole machinery of government was organized, and, on 
the 4th of October, Belgium was declared to be itMlependent. It 
: in view to effect a separation of the kingdoms 
blow had severed the slender ties which sustained 
of the Belgians to the house of Nassau, and the 
‘with H, was declared to have entirely ceased.—The 
‘AH. William ITIL, prince of Orange-Nassau, grand- 
berg, and duke of Limburg, born in 1817, sueceed- 
iiiiam T., who died in March 1849, 
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on the N by 
HOLLAND (Parts or), a divi 
shire, comprising the wape : 
and Skirbeck, and borough of © 
bounded on the E by the German ocean, 
S and E by Cambridgeshire. Area 29 
Pop. in 1831, 62,547; in 1851, 77,386. _ 


HOLLAND (Great), a parish in Essex, Yon 

SSE of Manningtree, on Pedr canis Area 2,083 

acres. Pop. in 1831, 425; in 18651, 508, 
HOLLAND-LANDING, Sr. Arpan’s 

VERLEY, a village on Yonge-street-road, 

of Toronto, partly in the township of 

partly in that of West Guillimbury, It 

midst of hills, and is intersected by the 

Holland river. Pop. 260.— Holland r 


source in Albion co., and flows NE to the } t 
BiAD bos | | 


mity of Simcoe lake. BHA: ! 
HOLLAND (Lirt1x), a parish in Essex, 
ESE of Colchester. “Area 916 acres. Pop. 
76; in 1851, 86. 
HOLLAND (New). See Avsrrauta. |) 
HOLLAND-PATENT, a village of Trenton towr= 
ship, Oneida co., in the state of New York, 12 m.N 
of Utica, and 100 m. WNW of Albany. Pop. in, 
1840, 300. nee 
HOLLAND (Prevssiscu), a town of. 
capital of a circle of the same name, in the 
East Prussia, regency and 58 m. SW of K 
and 14 m. ESE of Elbing, ona rising gi 
the Weeska. Pop. 3,360. It is one of 
somest towns in the prov., and contain 
a Reformed and 2 Lutheran churehes,. 
school, and an hospital. It has f 
cloth, linen, and leather; is noted for its brev 
and possesses an active trade, This town. 
have been founded in 1296 by some Duteh 
The circle is watered by several rivers, and by 
Drausen. Pop. 26,378. + dhahan 
HOLLAND (Proviner oF), an inp 
sion of Holland, or the kingdom of the Netherlar 
bounded on the W by the German ocean, 
sea; on the N ,by the Zuyder-Zee, which. 
it from the prov. of Friesland; on. the 
same sea, which separates it from the proy. 
yssel, and by the provs. of Utrecht and G 
and on the 8 by the provs. of N. Brabant ane 
land. It is situated between 51° 40° and 58° 10° 
lat.; and 3° 56’ and 5° 80’ E tong. greatest. 
tent, from S to N, ineluding the isle 
about 90 m.; its breadth from E to Wn 
m. in some places, but above 40 m, in. 
of a very irregular figure, and extreme 
wards its N extremity, ig 
Divisions.) This prov. is 
South H., commonly called Ug 
or North H., also called West 
times Waterland, nat 
I, Sup Horranp.] This ¢ 
of 1,166 sq. m.; with a p 
1844, of 546,975; and in. 
ortant towns 





































Dp p.| ‘This government has an 
sq.m. Pop. in 1824, 391,586; in 1844, 
1850, 479,566. . It is divided from South 
s river Y.. The principal towns in it 
1, Edam, Monnikendam, Alkmaar, and 
~ Across the mouth of the Zuyder-Zee lies a 
islands belonging to North H. The Texel 
ep d from the North cape of North H. 
row channel, called the Mars-Diep, is 

and 5 m. broad; and is defended 
sand hills and strong banks. There 
yges on it. The island of Vlicland 
‘it is about 7 m. long, and 1 
small villages upon it. The 

NE of Vlieland, is about 10 
‘There are five vi on it. 
‘ith several smali sand-banks, 
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many parts this dyke, or mound, is 30 ff. above the 


adjoining land; with a width at top sufficient: to 
permit the passage of two carriages. In its descent, 
the breadth increases so much that it is not very 
difficult to walk down eithor side. On the land side, 
it is strengthened by stone and timber, and covered 
with earth and grass; towards the sea, somewhat 
above, and considerably below water-mark, a strong 
matting of flags prevents the surge from carrying 


of posts at every 40 yds., which are numbered, 
able the surveyors exactly to describe where 
are necessary. Sir William Temple: " 


of 


away the surface of the mound. This matting: is» 
secured by bandages of twisted flags running hori- |! 
zoutally, at the distance of 3.or 4 yds. fromeeach) 

other, and staked down by strong wooden pins; :far-* 
ther in the sta, it is held down by stones, A range 
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this shore, the waves. beat most fi 







oat 9a N winds blow, and. at-spri 
ea rises sometimes as high as the dykes.. When- 
il ‘the sea or the rivers break over upon the lands, 


: 
t 
{ 
| 
| there are in.mense numbers for thisspurpose. From 
} what has been already said, it may well be imagined 
that the general face of the country is that of a large 
marsh that has been drdined, the canals, and even 
the sea, looking pale and discoloured by mud; yet 
the eye is not unfrequently relieved and delighted 
by groves, gardens, and meadows; while the great 
| fTivers, and the immense number ‘of canals in this 
\ prov. leading not only to every great town, but to 
| every village, and almost to every hamlet, present a 
‘constant and lively movement of vessels everywhere 
| coursing up and down upon them. 
\ Climate and productions.) The climate of I. is 
‘ humid, cold, and generally insalubrious. The win- 
‘ters ‘are sharp and long, the rivers being generally 
| rendered unnavigable by the ice for a considerable 
‘ length of time. In spring, sharp cold winds fre- 
| quently blast the blossoms of the fruit trees; but the 
| summers are not unfrequently very hot. The E 
| wind generally blows nearly the whole of the winter, 
| and is extremely fierce; but it serves to drive away 
| the fogs with which this ‘country is dreadfully plagued. 
The climate abowt Williamstadt is particularly un- 
wholesome, from the extreme flatness and marshi- 
| ness of the ground.—The soil of H. is in general 
{| uneommonly rich, being in fact glluvial, and consist- 
| ing of deep fat loam; in some parts, however, it con- 
sists of a barren sand. The soil of North H., espe- 
cially in the drained land called the Beemster, is 
particularly rich, and also that near the village of 
| Schagen. Turf is the most general article of fuel; 
| bnt coals are imported from England, Scotland, and 
| the Prussian Rhiné provs.—From the name of West 
| Friesland, given to North H., it is highly probable 
| that part at least of this division of the prov. of H. 
| Was formerly united to East Friesland. How much 
| of it belon to the Frisia Occidentalis of the au- 
| cients is no accurately known: some geographers 
} are of opinion that only that part to the NE, in 
which Hoorn, Enchuyzen, and Medenblic are situ- 
| ated, was the ancient Frisia Occidentalis. Tacitus 
| informs us that among the Frisons were great lakes, 
) 





evidently implying’ that they were of fresh water; 
- this i is made yet plainer by the expression ambi 
untqué immensos lacus, which proves that the borders 
of these lakes were inhabited. Hence it is probable 
that the more inland part of what is now the Zuyder- 
Zee, was one of the lakes mentioned by Tacitus, be- 
tween — and the Texel and Vlie islands there 
] lay anciently a large tract-of land. This opinion is 
strength by several cireumstances. It will be 
if oa in ‘looking at a map. that these islands lie 
wae mi ofa line, and like the broken ‘re- 
4 continuous coast. The sea here, 
bly shallow, and the sands throughout 
very flat. From the inspection of 
ps of the ancient and midale 
‘Anville, 


ey are drained by means of wind-mills, of which 
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nal, bearing his name, which 
Rhine to the Yssel, a river whic 
lake Flevo, This canal bein 
em ——_ with such foree that he 
enlarged the lake of Flevo to a great: extant, 
ultimately carried its waters forward to the ocean 
a wide gulf, instead of having commaniention.. 7 
it only by means of the river Flevo. The cance 
pated when Lake Flevo - peceager me the Zuy- 
er-Zee is not positively known; in Pps oe 
ble that the increase me lace at different. } 
We are informed by an old Dutch chrot 
lished by Vossius, that the increase om th 
by the breaking in of the inlet to the 
place about the year 1170; others say it 
as the year 1400. The increase of the 
N side was probably at an earlier peric 
gradual. It certainly was about the 0 
the river Y became navigable to Amsterdam by 
vessels.—At the time that Lake Flevo gained | 
crease, the N branch of the Rhine must v 
greatly weakened by the division of its waters 
the canal of Drusus was afterwards almost ob 
by the deposition of mud in a low country.” 
Rhine seems to have been farther divided and wes 
ened by a canal cut by Civilis, which, 
Cluverius, is the present Leck; though 
thinks the’ deviation of the Rhine into thed 
the work of natural causes. The latter = re- 
gards the Leck, which joins the estua 
between Dort and Rotterdam, as the 
Rhine; while the Waal continues to be# 33 1 
being ‘lost in a comparatively small ay 
Meuse, According to other geograp , the o 
flow into the sea near Catwyk is not the ‘ 
a canal bearing the name of that river. } 
running by Dort and Rotterdam, fell, as it now ba iy on 
into the sea at Bricl, with a powerful flow of water; 
but the sands, which are gathered for 8 or 4 y 
upon this coast, having obstructed the exit of that 
river, caused o¥ increased those inundations 01 
which so many islands have been ulti 
ered by Dutch industry, and of which ‘that 7 
South H. is so much composed. Towards» ors 
mation of these islands the Scheldt seems’ al pots +h 
have contributed. This river anciently-form 
mere delta, with four o» five small islands. At» 
time the irruptions of this river took place, b 
the islands of Zealand, and the ‘most’ 80 
those of H., were formed, is not accu 
Pinkerton is of opinion that this may have 
at the time that the Godwin pore 3co 
thors assign them to violent t 
860 and 1170, A Zealandic 
Cluverius, says that the islands o| 
formed by violent tempests in’ the y 
more probable, however, that | 

























































































so ancient as the time of 
them: as recent as the 15th: 






ht signifies ‘a ferry 
ver is now swalloy 

The isle of Rugen- 
by the 










‘time ‘ 
Naerden, the cap. of a district called 
Wy ws Zuvder Bee, 13 m. E of Am- 
‘14 m. N of Utrecht; but the old town, 
; 1d more to the N, was swallowed up by the 
_ sea, and the ruins are still to be seen at low water, 
200 perches from the present town. 
ined lands in North H. deserve particular 
ey consist of the Zype, the Beemster, the 
e e Wormeer, and Schermeer. The Zype 
first drained and encompassed by banks by 
n Lord of Schagen, and secured by stronger 
in 1552; but the sea broke them down in 
1570. After this it was drained again, and secured 
by amole of prodigious height and bulk, proof against 
attac’ f the sea; and it is now, like all the other 
‘drained lands, very fruitful soil. Purmer, or Pur- 
meren, and the Beemster, are both drained lakes. 
The latter is encompassed by a channel from 4 to 8 
ds broad, and is joined to the former by a bridge 
atthe Send. Purmer is about 5 m. long, and above 
2m. broad. The Beemster contains 7,090 acres, 
hesides the highways, dikes, and canals which sur- 
it in several places. It lies between 
Purmer and Edam, and was a lake till the year 1610. 
In this prov. few lands are held in fief; and 
estates are for the most part small. The farms 
are also small; the average extent being from 
40\to 50 bunders; and the term of lease 6 years. 
farm - houses are neat, sheltered, and con- 
small clusters of trees, and generally en- 
togéther with their gardens and orchards, 
perfect n fence. The fields are separated 
each other, and from the road, by deep ditches 
with water, over which are laid small bridges, 
‘may be opened in the middle by a sort of trap- 
door, and are raised and locked to a post to prevent 
the intrusion of strangers. The roads in many places 
. made on the dyke of the canal, the fields being 
mently between 5 and 6 ft. below the level of the 
vad; but the communication between most of the 
wm. ses the villages and towns, and also 
between the several of the same farm, is often 
by means of small canals—The most mag- 
lic roads in H. are those in the vicinity 
ue. The road from this place to Scheve- 
ted out by the Dutch as an object of ad- 
to strangers. The length of this avenue, 
n hardly be ealled a road, is nearly 2 m., 
th rather more than 20 paces. It is a 
ht line, so that the entrance of the 
ds a view of the whole; and the church 


Bane object, terminates the 
‘Delft to the Hague the road is of 
eadth to admit four or five carriages 
shaded on both sides by lofty rows 

pt in excellent repair, and so level 


lity of d is to be per- 
st pee ee al 


Leyden, Haarlem, 
from Utrecht is car- 








































was recovered sb late as 1654. 






and famous nd. 
tensively or ly cultir 
merly. Hemp Agaric remarkably well; the 
and moisture of the soil bein admirably 
the luxuriant growth of this plant. Onde 
about 7 m. to the S of Woerden, upon the Lesser 
Yssel, in South H., is noted for good hemp. Flax 
is grown not ofily for the purpose of manufactures, 
but also for its seed, though some of the other provs, 
are more remarkable for gthis crop than H. The 
same remark applies to clover. F 
The pastures, especially those of North H., are 
perhaps unrivalled for the abundance and Juxuriance 
of their grass; and the milk, cheese, and butter 
raised here are all of excellent quality. The greater 
part of the butter is salted and barrelled for export- 
ation. Leyden, Gouda, Edam, Grayesande, and 
Hoorn, are famous for their cheese. The cattle 
which produce such large quantities of excellent 
butter and cheese, are not indigenous, but for the 
most part are of the Holstein or Danish breed. In 
the vicinity of Hoorn, a considerable trade is con- 
ducted in Danish cattle, which are be lean, 
and fattened in the rich pastures round this place, 
and then ‘driven to other parts of H. The horses 
are principally from England or Flanders. The an- 
cient race of sheep indigenons to the country, have 
long been improved by the introduction of ore 
breeds; but the soil and climate of H. are not fa- 
vourable to this ‘animal, and very little wool is ex- 
ported. The number of cattle in South H., in 1825, 
was 148,673; of horses, 82.295; of sheep, 23,543. 
The stock in North, in the same year, was 116,553 
cattle; 15,753 horses; 105,386 sheep. In some parts 
of H. bees are an object of much attention to the 
farmer, chiefly on account of the wax which they 
afford. A vast quantity of this article is annually 
gathered; and the bleaching of it forms a consider- 
able branch of industry among the poorer classes. 
In connection with the agriculture of H., its horti- 
culture must not be passed over. The Dutch mode 
of laying out gardens is still very ungraceful and 
artificial; the trees are bent and cut into a thonsand 
fantastic shapes, and the flower beds are of every 
form that can displease and disgust the eye of taste ; 
but setting aside gen points of inferiority, the people 
of H. are excellent horticulturists, especially in wish 
regards the culture and improvement of beautiful 
flowers, especially bulbous roots. The fruit of H., 
though abundant, is seldom of good quality; the 
humidity of the climate, as well as its rapid growth, 
from the richness of the soil, rendering it insipid. — 
The shores abound with excellent fish, 
turbot and soles; but for other fish, in consequence 
of the shallowness of the sea near the coast, 
fishermen are generally obliged to go to a distance Of 
more than The village of Scheveling is ps 



















































m. 
cularly remarkable for the promeene wie i 
it contains; they are distinguished by their rad¢ 
countenances and athletic limbs. ' C 
foreign fishery of H., formerly was th 
and was carried on from the ports 
Briel, and 
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dation of fe linens; and the bleacheries 
lace have long been famous for the delicate 
whiteness they give to linen cloths. Coarse wool- 
Jen cloth is manufactured at Delft, and other p ; 
but Leydén is the principal seat of this branch of ma- 
iby omg The cloth manufacturesof Leyden do not 
appear, even in their most flourishing condition, to 
have rivalled, in the fineness of their articles, the looms 


of England; but their cbarse cloths found a ready where many artists are eqtiployed 
sale my the coiitinent, and the East and West India Ad 


that purpose. The manufacture of skates is , of 
companies procured them ready markets in the other ne 


some consequence in H,—Several large suga 

uarters of the globe. As the commerce of H. de- | ries exist at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 3 
Sined that of Britain increased, and the manufac- | Provinces were formerly pre-eminent in cor 
turers of Yorkshire deprived the manufacturers of | and the prov. of H., from its greater extent, 
Leyden of the foreign markets to such an extent | tion, and riches, as well as from its possessin, 
that the Dutch merchants discovered it was for their } all the seaports, enjoyed nearly the w 
interest to export English cloths in preference to the | commerce. The commercial 
manufactures of their own country. The woollen | general article HoLLanp are still 
trade of Leyden also received much injury on the | to this section of the Seven United pro 
continent, from the establishment of extensive looms Government, §c.] Though the proy,, 
in various parts of Germany and the Netherlands, | only a part of the kingdom of the Netherlar ( 
which then ceased to draw any considerable supplies | of course has lost many of its peculiar privileges ant 
from Leyden.—Delft was formerly fameus for its | institutions, yet some captions respecting its. 
manufacture of earthen ware, which rivalled the | vernment require to be noticed. Deputies o ‘te 
porcelain of China, and was generally sought after | nobles, and those of the towns and country, ar 
and esteemed throughout Europe, for its elegance | elected for the parliament of the ki : 
and beauty. In 1800, there were scarcely 500 per- | are also provincial councils of state for South and 
aons employed inthe potteries of this place; whereas, | North H. For the administration of justice there 
in their most flourishing days, they gave subsistence | are two courts held at the Hague; namely, the court 
to upwards of 10,000. The principal causes of this | of H., and the high council. “Phe nobles of Holland 
astonishing decay, independently of those which pro- | are subject to the jurisdiction of this court; and.an ~ 
duced a general decay of manufactures and commerce | appeal lies to it from the sentences of the 
in H., were the immense importation of porcelain | courts. The high council of H. j 
from China; and the rival manufactures which were | and definitively of all cases pons 
established in Germany and England. The earthen | an appeal from the court of H. 
ware of Staffordshire was some years ago so much | vincial synods; one for South H. and 
approved of in Holland, that the States-general, in| North H. The whole prov. is divided into a 
order to protect the manufacturers of Delft from | many classes, composed of the deputies of 
absolute ruin, laid duties on its importation into the sai boetng churches; and each class 
republic so severe as to amount almost to an entire | ties to the respectivesynods, viz., 2 nvinisters 
prohibition.—Glass, especially glass toys, are made | elders. The synods meet twice a-year, and a 
in. several of the prov. The glass-house in | cal commissary attends their meetings.—The 
Rotterdam ‘was formerly deemed the best in the | of the prov. of H. are very heavy. - 
seven provinces. From the universal practice of History] The ptovinee of H., 
smoking among the Dutch, it may peeve be sup- i euse and the 
posed, the manufacture of pipes is by no means 
uncommon. ‘There is a noted manufacture of them 
at Gouda; they aré remarkably neat, and a very ex- 
tensive trade in them is sorted on. They make also 
in the neighbourhood of this city a vast quantity 
of and tiles—The breweries and distilleries 
in H. are numerous and extensive. Delft, Gouda, 
beer, 


Muyden are particularly celebrated for their 
hs bern epta.to, Delft is chiefly consumed a 
that place and the adjacent country. * The distil- 
lation | hornet nies tly increased in H. 
In 1775, Sibeied fichabiam, particularly noted 
s Geneva, 120 distilleries; in 1835, 171; and in 
whole proy., 262; each of these distilleries 
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The preparation of diamonds,—that is, the 


lishing, and grinding of them,—is cor 
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Lough, and presents a remarkably neat and cheerful | HOLME-ON-THE-WOLDS, 


ag I Area 37 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,288; 
in 1851, 1,408.—Also a parish in co. Dublin, 2} m. SE 
of Naul. Area 3,997 acres, Pop. in 1881, 1,022; in 
1851, 835. — Also a parish and village in eo. Wick- 
low. The p. is divided into 2 parts, called Holly- 
wood-Bolies and Hollywood-Lowlands. Area 18,383 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,850; in 1851, 2,021. Pop. 
of village, 44, 

HOLM, a river of Denmark, ih Jutland, in the 
bail. of Ribe, which has its source to the E of Kle- 
land, runs W, and ioins the Warde, 5 m. NE of the 
town of that name, and about 15 m. above its en- 
trance into Hyerting bay.—Also an island of Sweden, 
in the gulf of Bothnia, in the Northern Quark, out- 
side the entrance to Umea. Upon the Stora-Fjede- 

, a rock situated a 4 m. NE from the N point of 
H. island, in N lat. 63° 48’ 25”, is a lighthouse, with 
a revolving light burning at 104 ft. above sea-level. 

HOLMANSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Steenhuyz~Wyn- 
huyze. Pop. 96. 

HOLME, a parish on the SE coast of Pomona 
island, in the Orkney group, extending along the 
sound of H. Pop. in 1801, 871; in 1841, 866.— 
Several rocky islets in this group bear the same name. 

HOLME, a hamlet in the p. of Pigglcswaie, 
Bedfordshire.—Also a chapelry in the p. of Glatton, 
Huntingdonshire. Area 4,300 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
406.—Also a township in the p. of Bottesford, Lin- 
colnshire. Pop. 51.—Also a parish in Nottingham- 
shire, 34 m. N of Newark, E of+the Trent. Area 
1,830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 121; in 1851, 144.— 
Also a township in the p. of Burton-in-Kendal, 
Westmoreland, 24 m. WSW of Milnthorpe, intersect- 
ed by the Lancaster canal. Pop.in 1831, 649; in 1851, 
1,154.—Also a township in the p. of Pickhill, N. R. 
Area 541 acres. Pop. in 1851, 92. 
—Also a township in the p. of Almondbury, W. Kk. 
of Yorkshire” 74 m. SSW of Huddersfield. Area 
3.990 acres. Pop. in 1831, 630; in 1851, 849. Bee 
also Lonastone (Great), and Horme. 

HOLME-CULTRAM, a parish in Cumberland, 
6 m. NW of Wigton, on the W bank of the Waver. 
Area 38,962 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,056; in 1851, 
8,212. It comprises the 4 townships of Abbey- 
Holme, Ehkst,Waver-Holme, Low Holme, and St. 
Cuthbert Holme, containing respectively 972, 496, 
922, and 822 inhabitants. 

HOLME (East), a parish in Dorsetshire, 2 m. 
SW of Wareham. Arear1,200 acres. Pop. 61. 

HOLME-HALYF, a parish in Norfolkshire, 4 m. 
ESE of Swaffham, on the Wissey. Area, 2,601 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 447; in 1851, 524. 

OLME-MOSS, a mountain in Derbyshire, on the 
confines of Yorkshire and Cheshire, which rises to 
the height of 1,859 ft. above sea-level. 

HOLME (Norrn), a township in the p. of Great 
Edstone, N. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. WS of Helms- 
ley. Area 610 acres. Pop. in 1831, 21; in 1851, 15. 

HOLME-PIERREPONT, a parish in Notting- 

34 m. SE of Nottingham, on the. ‘Trent. 
Area 2,120 acres. Pop. in 1831, 205; in 1851, 179. 
_ HOLME-NEXT-RUNCTON, a pariah and village 
in the co, of Norfolk, 4 m. N of ] ham. Area 
1,196 acres. oa in cag 225; in 1851, 328.) 


Area 


vand village |. 


| 5 m. in 


S| ica ak 


of Yorkshire, om NW of Bev 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 136; in 1851, ¥ 


HOLMEN, o small island in the ¢ ocean, 
near the coast of Norway, and prov. of rk,. 
the ENE of the island of Andoe, in N lat, 69° 


E long. 15° 58’. a 
HOLMER, a parish in Herefordshire, 14 m. 


4 


ag 


Hereford. Area 3,110 acres. Pop, in pry : 


HOLMES, a central county in the state of 
U. S., comprising an area of 422 sq. m., 
hilly, but fertile, and watered by Kilbuck an - 
can creeks. Pop. in 1840, 18,088. Its capital is 
Millersburg.—Also a central co. of the state of 
sissippi, containing a superficies of 600 sq. m., 
bordered on the W by Yazoo river, and on the E 
Big Black river. Pop. 9,452. Its capital is 
ington.—Also a township of Crawford co., in the 
state of Ohio. Pop. 745. * 

HOLMES (Far and Sreep), two small islands 
in Glamorganshire and Somersetshire, about 3 leagues 
S of Cardiff. See Fruar Hotm. - 

HOLMESBURG, a village of Lower Dublin 
township, Philadelphia co., in the state of Pennsyl- 
yania, U. S., 9 m. W of Bristol, on Pennypack creek, 
consisting in 1840 of about 40 dwellings. 

HOLMESFIELD, a chapelry in the p, and 2m, 
SW of Dronfield, Derbyshire. Pop. in 1851, 520, 

HOLMES HOLE, a village and harbour in ‘Tis- 
bury township, Duke's co., in the state of Massachu- 
setts, U. S., 89 m. SSE of Boston, on the Atlantic. 
The harbour, which is one of considerable im 
tance, is on the N side of Martha’s Vineyard. It is 
safe and commodious, and is much resorted to when 
the wind does not admit of doubling Cape Cod. Pop. 
of v. in 1840, 100. 

HOLMESTRAND, or Hotmsrranp, a town and 
port of Norway, in the dio. of Aggershuus, amt or 
bail. of Jarlsberg, on the Drammen-fiord, an arm of 
the gulf of Christiania, 18 m. NNW. of Ténsberg, 
and 36 m. SSW of Christiania. Pop. 1,746.. It oc- 
cupies a narrow tract stretching along the shore, and 
enclosed by a long ridge of lofty rocks. houses 
are painted, and are remarkable for their neatness. 
It has a church, and esses several distilleri 
The trade consists chiefly in wood. 

HOLMESVILLE, a village of A pry co,, in 
the state of Geérgia, U. S., 177 m. SSE of Mi 
ville—Also a vy. of Pike co., in the state of Mis 
sippi, 87 m. S of Jackson. 

HOLMFIRTH, a village, and a large and aged 
lous chapelry, consisting of several townships, ie 
p. of Almondbury and of Kirkburton, in the W. R, of 
Yorkshire. The v., wltich is about 6 m. S of Hud- 
dersfield, was dreadfully devastated, on the 5th of 
Feb, 1852, by the bursting of a reservoir at Bilberry, 
about 34 m. to the SW. CPt. ye 

HOLMPATRICK, a parish in Dublin co., come 
prising an area of 2,131 acres. Pop, 2g0% It com- 
prises several islands, and the town of Skerries. 

HOLMPTON, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshir 
8} m. NE of Parrington, on the sea-coast, At 
1,462 acres. Pop. in 1831, 239; in 1851, 92. 

HOLMSIDE, or Houmset, a township in [ 
ter parish, co. and 6} m. NW of Durham, 
2,860 acres. Pop. in 1831, 218; in 1851, 1,012. 
Rityphiobing ford uit of the North 
ingkiobing-fiord, a gulf of the 
of Ribe, ball and 1} m. NW of 

in length, and 8 m. in breadth, : 
parishes., LS ae of 1,800. 0 

HOLMW: See : 
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HOLNEST, a parish in Dorsetshire, 5 m. SSE of 

or Area 062 acres. Pop. in 1851, 168. 
HOLOWCZYN, bh town of Russia in Europe, in 
the . and district and 27m. WNW of Mohilev. 
* The success of Charles XII. of Sweden over the 


I Russians was gained here on the 15th July 1708, 

Fr HOLRU, a town of Abyssinia, in the country of 
the Ind Gallas, 60 m. N of Killali, and 270 
m. SWof 


HOLSBEEK, a department and commune of Bel- 


oy in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Louvain. 
op. of dep. 1.008. 
t 
‘ 
\ 


OF, an island of the North sea, near the 
W coast of Norway, in the stift or dio. of Bergen, 
and bail. of 8. Bergen, in N lat. 60° 34’. 
15 m. in length, and 3 m. in breadth. 
. HOLSTEBROBE, a town of Denmark, in the bail. 
and 78 m,N of Ribe, on the Stor-Aa. Pop. 850. 
Extensive cattle fairs are held here. 

HOLSTED, a duchy, like that of Sleswick and 
Lauenburg, embodied in the Germanic confedera- 
tion, though appended to the Danish crown. It lies 
between the parallels of 53° 32’ and 54° 27’ N; and be- 
tween the meridians of 9° and 11° E; and comprises 
an area of 3,255 sq. m., or 8322-964 sq. m. according 
to another estimate. ‘The pop. in 1830 was 418,920, 


It is about 


or 126 per sq. m.; in 1845 it amounted to 479,364. 
Ti is bounded on the N by Sleswick, from which it is 
oor a Byder and the Kiel canal; on the 
E_ by the Baltic, the territory of Lubeck, and the 
di of Lauenburg; on the N it has the terri- 
tory of Hamburg, and is separated from the king- 
dom of Hanover by the Elbe; and on the W it is 
washed by the North sea. A ridge of bare sandy 
hills traverses the country from N to §, dividing its sur- 
face into two large inclined planes, running down on 
one side to the Elbe and the North sea, and on the 
other to the Baltic. The declination towards the 
Elbe is comparatively gradual, and on this side sev- 
eral streams descend from the highlands, most of 
which themselves into the Elbe: amongst 
these are the Alster, the Pinau, the Kriikau, and the 
hilly ae section sloping agsheste rol ee is more 

presents only two considerable rivers, viz., 
the Sehwentine <9 the mn rape are numerous 
‘im the E part e duchy. @ principal are the 
Seelenter-see, the Ploener-see, and the Wester-see. 
The W section presents a flat low surface, exposed 
to inundation from the sea, and requiring the pro- 
tection of sea-dykes. Nearly all the country is fruit- 
ful, particularly the lowlands on the Elbe and North 
sea, which begin about 20 m. below Hamburg, and 
are 10 m. broad. A considerable proportion of the 
¥. section is covered with forest; the central parts, as 
ery ten are arid and unfertile. “The E side 










and Sleswick wears by far the most picturesque 
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aspect, and presents much more variety, 
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ter, and paint can make them,—afi bey one 
the most beautiful parts of England. e t- 
ing surface rises just enough to take away any i 
of monotony, and from every eminence 
view of the expanse of the Baltic, its dark 
waters sparkling in the sun, and re occa 
sionally into the land in one of those beau 
or firths which form so enchanting a feature‘of 
dinavian landscape. Lakes and groves add to the 
charms of the ete and the wood-covered hills 
slope gently up from the shore of lake or sea. There 
is but one drawback to the pleasure of travelling 
here. The roads in H. are worse than in most other 
parts of the Danish dominions, and, with one or two 
exceptions, they are left in their natural state. In 
Denmark—W. Jutland excepted—as well as in most 
parts of Germany, the macadamized road is now near: 
as general asin England: so backward, however, in th’ 
particular, has this nook of Europe remained, divided 
as it is under so many different jurisdictions, that it is 
not ten years since the road from Hamburg itself to 
Lubeck has been macadamized.”. [Morning Chron.) 
The country about Oldeslohe contains salt and lime, | 
and amber is occasionally found on the W coast; but 
no metals are wrought at present. Grain and agricul- 
tural prodyce are abundant; manufactured goods are — | 
not produced in sufficient quantity to meetthedemand. | 
Manufactures, therefore, together with colonial pro- | 
ducts and wines, are among the articles of importa- | 
tion. Horses, black cattle, grain, oil-cake, butter, | 
and peat are largely exported. Qut of the whole 
' 
' 
| 


ju obtain a 
blue 


rr RT 


export of butter from Denmark in 1847, viz. 82,755 
ténder = 183,790 ewt., H. furnished 61,218 tonder; 
and of 8,770 ewts. of cheese, 5,112 cwt. were from 
H. The commerce of the country is much facilitated 
by its situation between two freely navigable seas; 
and might be enlarged by a more extensive system , 
of canal and railroad intercourse. Hamburg, lying 
on the borders of H., together with Altona and Lii- 
beck, are most important markets for the consam 
tion of the domestic hanes of the country. e 
Greenland seal and whale fisheries furnish profitable 
employment to a considerable number of hands. 
Land-tenures,) Tie land in the duchy of H., including also 
Sleswick, is held ander various tenures, namely: estates of noble- 
men, crown-lands, fee-farms, hides of land, cottages, and leibei- 
genschaft or bondage farms, The estates of nobleriien are of two 
sorts. In the beginning of this cent. there wer@ 145 noble estates 
in H., of which, including those of the duke of Oldenburg, 64 
were in possession of the members of the Sleswick- Holstein ts 
corps. This corps, at the end of last cent., consisted of 39 fami- 
lies, who alone had the right of admission for their daughters to 
the three H. cloisters or nunneries, and from whose members the 
prelates for them and St. John's nunnery in Sleswick are chosen. 
The number of noble estates in H. is com at 145, having 
1,460 ploughs, and valued for taxation at 10,228,500 rix-dollars. 
The size of these estates varies greatly, and they are 

through the whole duchy.—The Crown-lands were 

domains, but in 1763 the king determined on 


jand was divided into small parcels and sold. The 
money was allowed to remain in the estates as 
i interest and a moderate tax. In this 
of between 1765 and 1787,) 
,000 acres, and — 6,000 or 7, 
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HOLTENAU, a village of Denmark, inthe duchy 

of rugs | on the Eyder canal, It has a custom- 

house, an sesses a considerable entrepot trade. 

HOLTON, a parish in Oxfordshire, 64 m*E of | 

Oxford. Area 1,594 acres. Pop. in 1831, 277; in { 

1851, 244.—Also a parish in Somerset, 23m. WSW | 
| 
\ 
{ 
‘ 
H 
| 





rate.—Art. 8. No change 
except with the consent of the legislative power.—Art. 9. The 
duchy of Lauenburg shall continue to belong to the Germanic 
confederation. The provisions of Art. 1. also apply to that 

to affairs which are not common to all the monarchy, 


the: dy aha have its administrative and special diet. The 
latter exercise the legislative power with the king.” 

HOLSTEIN-OLDENBURG. See Oxnensurd. 

HOLSTEINSBORG, a Danish colony on the W 
coast of Greenland, on a point of land called Cun- 

ingham’s-bierg, at the entrance of the Ramel’s-fiord, 
in N lat. 66° 50’. 

HOLSTON, a river of the United States, formed: 
b yr A emg of two rivers which take their rise jn 
the eghany mountains, in the co. of Wythe, state 
of Virginia, and unite on the confines of the cos. of 
Hawkins and Sullivan, state of Tennessee. It takes 
its course in a WSW direction, through Hawkins, 
Granger, Know, and Roan counties, and a little 
below Kingston joins Clinch river to form the Ten- 
nessee river. It has a total course of 240 m.; and, 
with the interruption of a fall of 7 ft., is navigable 
for a distance of 70 m. Its principal affluents are 
Watanga and French Broad river. Near its sources 
are valuable salt-works . 

HOLSWORTHY, a parish and market-town in 
Devonshire, 74 m. WSW of Stratton, and 42 m. NW 
of Exeter, intersected by the Bride canal. Area 
8,836 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,628; in 1851, 1,833. 
The town is pleasantly situated between two branch- 
es of the Tamar. Pop. 775. 

HOLT, a parish, township, and borough or corpo- 
rate town or village in Denbighshire, 54 m. NW of | of Norwich. Areca 480 acres. Pop. in 1851, 80, 
Wrexham. Pop. in 1831, 1,609; in 1851, 1,536. HOLVING, a commune of France, in the dep.\of 
Pop. of borongh, 1,058.—Also a tything in the p. | the Moselle, cant. of Sarralbe. Pop. 1,207. 
and 3 m. NE of Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire. HOLWELL, a parish in Bedfordshire, 3m. NNW 
Area 3,910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,265; in 1851, | of Hitchin. Area 650 acres. Pop. in 1831, 167; in 
1,458.—Also a tything inthe p. of Kintbury, Berks, | 1851, 189.—Also a tything in the p. of Cranborne, 
Pop. 391.—Also a parish and market-town in Nor- | Dorset, Pop. 407.—Also a township in the p. of 

18 m. NNE of East Dereham, and 124 m. ESE | Ab-kettleby, Leicestershire, 3, m. NNW of Melton- 
of Walsingham. Area of p. 2,991 acres. Pop. in | Mowbray. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 181; 
1831, 1,622; in 1851, 1,726.—Also a parish in | in 1851, Soe ae Die aa in the p. of Broad- 
Worcestershire, 54 m. NNW of Worcester, on the | well, Oxfordshire, 4m. W of Bampton. Area 1,044 
banks of the Severn, Area 2,911 acres. Pop. in | aeres. iy in 1831, 96; in 185], 1381—Also a 
1831, 655; in 1851, 539.—Also a chapelry in the p. | parish in Dorsetshire, 5} m. SSE of Sherborne. 
and 24 m. ENE of Great Bradford, Wilts, on the | Area 2,356 acres. Pop. in 1831, 405; in 1851, 462. 
Avon. Area 1,800 acres. Pop. in 1831, 839; in HOLWERD, or Hotwert, a village of Holland, 
1851, 895. cup, of a cant. in the prov. of Friesland, arrond, and 
HOLT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of | 14m. NNE of Leeuwarden, near the shore of the 
ae dep. of Pilsert. Pop. 172. North sea. Pop. 1,700, 

HOLT, an island of the South Pacific,in the Low | _HOLWICK, a township in the p. of Ronald-Kirk, 
archi , in S lat. 16° 20’, W long. 142° 15%. It | N. R. of Yorkshire, 12 m. WNW of Berhard-castle. 
was discovered by Turnbull in 1803. Area 5,910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 208; in 1851, 287, 
HOLTAALEN, a parish in Norway, in the dio. | HOLYBOURNE, a parish in Southamptonshire, 
and 57m. SE of Drontheim, and bail. of South | 2m. NNE of, Alton, on the post-road from Alresford’ 
roots. Pop. 2,191. to Farnham. Area 2,564 acres. Pop. in 1851, 583. 

‘HC a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 5} | HOLYCROSS, a parish in co. ‘Tipperary, 3m. 
iE of Y Area 1,046 acres. Pop. im 1831, | SSW of Thurles. Area 8,187 acres. Pop. : 
1851, 169. . HOLYCROSS WESTGATE (Wrrmm and Wirn- 
‘E, a parish in Norway, in the diocese of 
and of Nedinoes, 12 m. N of Aren- 







of Wincanton, Area 491 acres. Pop. dn 1831, 
209; in 1851, 2837.—Also a parish in Suffolk, 1} m. 
NE of Halesworth. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 435; in 1851, 516. 

HOLTON-BECKERING, a parish in Lineoln- 
shire, 24m. NNW of Wragby. Area 1,862 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 168; in 1851, 185. 

OLTON-LE-CLAY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
43 m. SSE of Great Gauuty, Area 1,430 acres. 
oe in 1831, 207; in 1851, 319. 

TOLTON-ST.-MARY, a parish in Suffolk, 4} m. 
SSE of Hadleigh. Area 837 acres. Pop, in 1831, 
150; in 1851, 192. 

HOLTON-LE-MOOR, a chapelry in the p. and 8 
m. SSW of Caistor, Lincolnshire. Area 1,750 acres. 
Eo in 1881, 150; in 1851, 190. 

LOLT-PRUN, a township in the p. of Carding- 
ton, Salop. ‘ 

HOLTVA, or Gotrva, a town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the gov. and 87 m. WSW of Poltava, dis- 
trict and 32 m, NE of Krementchoug, on the r. bank 
of the Psioul. 

HOLTZ, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Luxemburg, dep. of Perle. Pop. 379. 

HOLVEN, a coinmune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Antwerp, dep. of Bailen. Pop. 67.—Also a com- 
mune in the same proy.,in the dep. of Gheel. Pop. 384. 

HOLVERSTONE, a parish in Norfolk, 5m. ESE 
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out), a parish in Kent, 'y in the city of Canter- 
bury, and partly bou on the E by the Stour. 
95. Area 103 acres, Pop. in 1831, 814; in 1851, 1,078. 
N. a village of Holland, in the prov. of | _HOLYFIELD, a hamlet inthe p. and 2m. N of 
cant. 12 m. SSE of Raal Pop. borne Bama § Essex. Pop. in 1851, 869. 
i | HOLYHEAD, an island, parish, sea-port, 
market-town, in the co. of Anglesey, N. s 
ee mtaint te tele of Anglesey am ’ 
a sandy strait, in some places 
‘The faland consists princip 
















HOLYHEAD. 


the parish of Rhoscolin. H. mountain, as it is called, 
rises to.an elevation of 709 ft. aboye the sea, and is 
almost wholly composed of serpentine. Th eer 
montory of the Head is an immense precipice hol- 
lowed into magnificent caverns. Upon a small islet, 
ot rather protruding rock, off the NW point of the 
Head, called the South Stack,—from which a 
suspension-bridge has been thrown to the island,— 
there is a stone lighthouse, 69 ft. m height, erected 
in 1809. It stands in 53° 18’ N lJat., and 4° 42° W 
long; and exhibits a revolving light of 8 faces, at a 
height of 201 ft. from high water to the lantern, 
visible at 19 m. distance in clear weather. One of 
the faces of the light is shown every 2 minutes, 
whereby it is readily distinguishable from the light 
on the Skerries, which is a stationary light, and 
bears from the light on the South Stack, NE by 
E,}E, 72m. Any vessel making either of these 
two great lights, can find no difficulty in navigating 
round the Head, or into the harbour of H. The 
shore about H. is bold and steep, and soundings may 
be depended on. The extremely bold headland of 

H. is much more easily distinguished than any other 
| land on this coast; and the bay stretches 7 m. across, 
{ from SW to NE, with the Skerries light on the SE 
} side, the South Stack light on the SW, anfl the lead- 
ing lights of H. harbour on the pier between. 

Port and harbour.) The original harbour of H. is 
formed by the cliffs under the churchyard, and a 
small island called Inys Cybi. The tide, however, 
running rapidly ‘but, and the port becoming a dry 
harbour, an asylum harbour was constructed here at 
the expense of government. It consists of a pier 900 
ft. in length, running in a direction from W to E, 
faced with hewn limestone, and having a depth of 
14 ft. at the pier-head during low water. The land 
extremity of the pier is connected with themainland 
by a cast-iron, bridge across Salt island sound; and 
the Great Parfiamentary mail-road is thence directly 
continued through Anglesey, and by the Menai 
bridge. The naval commissioners have recommended 
various improvements on H. harbour, whieh are now 
in progress. In particular, they proposed to extend 
the present pier about 800 ft. in a NE direction, and 
to face it oy the N side, and render it in every way 
convenient for .packets steaming alongside it to 
receive and land their mails and passengers, and to 
project a rubble pier from the N extremity of Salt 
island, so as to enclose about a square quarter of a 
mile of water, varying in depth from about 16 to 24 
ft, at low-water, spring-tides. Several plans were 
ees for a new harbour by different engineers. 

t, Walker proposed a plan which was to enclose 
an area of 90 acres, with 3,300 ft. of breakwater and 
2,500 ft. of pier, at an expense of £400,000. Capt. 
Beeehey proposed to enclose 176 acres, with 4,500 ft. 
of water, and 3,500 ft. of pier, at an expense of 
£550,000; and Mr. Rendel, whose plan has been 
adopted, proposes to make a breakwater of 5,000 ft. 
from Soldiers’ point eastward, and a pier of 2,000 ft. 
from Ynye-Gybi or Salt island, with its head resting 
on the outer Platter, enclosing an area of ,316 acres, 
three quarters of a mile long, and in 6} fath. water; 
the cost of the works to be £700,000, The works 

commenced in January 1848, and they have 
en going on since then as rapidly as it was pos- 
Se cg Twelve months were occupied 
‘ing down rails to the quarries, erecting stages, 
making other necessary preparations for the 
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it. So far, attention has been directed chie 
N breakwater, which is not aly Oak 
taking in point of magnitude, but it is the 
important portion of ‘the works, as it will 
sustain the action of the sea. To this bri 
three lines of rails run. The quarries are wit! 
half-a-mile of the works, and here the great 
number of the workmen are employed. H.; 
tain, which affords the source of supply. 
schistus quartz of so hard a nature that the 
the workmen will scarcely touch it, and its edj teed 
will cut glass, The quarrying began with the foot {] — 
of the mountain-slope, and it has progressed into the ee 
hill until an elevation of 120 ft. perpendicular has 
been attained. To cut into so hard a rock the con- 
tractors have to adopt the process of blasting, which 
is carried on upon a magnitude which has never 
been equalled. The charges vary from 2 to 4 tons 
of gunpowder, according to the face of rock to be 
acted upon, and the quantity thrown down varies 
from 6 to 30 thousand tons in an explosion. ‘The 
contractors extend their operations abont 20 ft. a- 
week on an average. The stones brought from the 
quarries are run down the three lines of rails of- 
which we have spoken, which are continued over the 
works on timber bearings, and the waggons are 
tilted at an clevation of about 20 ft. above high 
water nvark. The deposit, or “foreshore,” as it is 
technically termed, thus consists of the workings of 
the quarry deposited in the sea. The upper surface 
of this deposit is about 150 ft. wide. The depth of 
the sea in which it is thrown varies from 80 to 50 ft. 
at low water. The width of the deposit at the base 
is eventually to be about 600 ft., and this will gra- 
dually slope upwards to about 50 ft. on the sammit 
of the breakwater on which the stone-pier will be 
built. The stones are thrown into ridges, which, to 
a certain extent, subside by their own weight; but, 
after all, the sea is the great workman. When a 
heavy sea comes on, it breaks over the ridges, and 
gradually lowers them, carrying away ridge after 
ridge, until that which was far above the water is 
completely submerged. And this process will go on 
until the deposits shall have formed a plane suffi- 
ciently inclined to sustain the breaking of the sea 
without removal. The wall or pier will then be 
built upon thé breakwater, and the works will be 
brought to a close.—The H. harbour lighthouse is a 
stone building erected in 1820. It stands in 53° 19” 
N lat., 4° 36’ W long. Height of building, 37 ft.; of 
lantern above high water, 44 ft. 

Town.| H. is the largest.town in Anglesey. It 
stands at a little distaitce SW of the harbour, on the 
peninsula constituting the nearest point of 
towards Dublin. It is somewhat trian, in 
spreading from the point of junction between 
Great mail-road running SE from the pier, a 
road running W to the South Stack; and con: 
two good principal streets or avenues 4 
cross streets. It underwent great improve 
vious to 1830, on the establishment 
steam-packets, which ¢aused it to become the rea 
of passengers between ep eye rela®d: 

: a 
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being much dependent on this 
tance, and the number of 
ished after the recent 


provement. Pop. of p. in 1801, 2,18 
11282; in 1851, 8863." H. cats with 
pi agg lg Reto, 
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of commerce or manufacture in H. The inhabitants 
are ly-employed in the coasting-trade and 


p-building. 
Chester and Holyhead railway.} "This i 

arid magnificent line—for its engineering works, the 
most gigantic roe all English railways—issnes forth at 
the terminus of the London and North-Western 


HOL 


Ormie’s-bay, and Portdynilaen, 
prelitaisct to that which vie, ho pve te 4 Not 


on its own merits, but “as that port affords the 

est sea-voyage. | and offers the greatest facilities for a a 

radar ee The srg eb distances between 
gstown and H., Portdynllaen, and Orme’s-bay, 

are thus stated by Rear-admiral Gordon and Capt. 

































railway at ¢ r; passing under a portion of the | Beechey, the admiralty commissioners, in their re- 

latter afty bya tunnel, 400 yds. long. After crossing | port:— 

the. the Deg fe line descends to the low ground on the From Kingstown to Holyhead, « 54 geog. m. 
shore of that river, and continues its course nearly abe frog : pH oe 






parallel with the embanked channel; thence alone 
the veel the Dee; through the ‘town of Flint, 
level; between Bagilt and Greenfield and the 





But as the packets from Portdynllaen will have to 
round the Kish light-vessel, it will be proper to 
reckon the distance from that spot, in order to draw 
a just comparison. 










d'by the side of Mostyn-quay, cutting off a 
“of th the dock and reservoir. About 3 m. beyond 
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nay, near the Point of Ayr, the line turns From the Kish to Holyhead bay, . 48 geog. m. 
jon of Rhyl, which it passes on the Jand- Portdynilaen, . 54 .. 
side of the town, and crosses the river Fforyd by a Orme's bay, - TBA + 





Considering the importance of the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the great 
intercourse which is carried on between those dis- 
tricts and Jreland, the Great H. railway through 
Chester and Bangor, in connexion with the system 
of the North-Western railway, offers greater facilities 
for communication hetween the two countries than 
any other route that could have been chosen. This 
railway, moreover, may be easily made to communi- 
cate with Portdynllaen bay, and Orme’s bay. 

HOLY ISLAND, a parish, and,an interesting is- 
land,—or perhaps, more properly, a peninsula or semi- 
isle, as Bede has termed it,—in the German ocean, 
off the coast of a detached part of the co. of Durham, 
which lies on the NE side of Northumberland; ‘6 m. 
NNE of Belford; 9 m. SSE of Berwick-on-Tweed ; 
and 3m. from the Beal station on the Newcastle and 
Berwick railway, At ebb of tide, a passage to the 
island is left almost dry for horses and carriages from 
the main land, which is 2 m. distant; though, to avoid 
quicksands, the distance is nearly doubled; but at 
the flow, the isthmus is entirely covered with water. 
Exclusive of a narrow spot of land which extends 
about 1 m. in length to WNW, and gives the island 
that peculiar form which has been compared to a le; 
of mutton, H. is about 2} m. long from B to W; 13 
m. broad; and about 9 m. in circtimf.; it contains 
about 1,000 acres of land. The Farne isles, situated 
about 7 or 8 m. to the SE of Lindisfarne, form part 
of the p., together with the two hamlets of Fehham 
and Goswick, both of which are situated on the main 
land. Area of the p. 8,296 acres. Pop. in 1801, 601; 
in 1831, 836; in 1851, 908,—About half of the ‘sland 
on the N side consists chiefly of barren soil and sand~ 
hills, which form a spacious rabbit-warren. ‘The cul- 
tivated part of the island consists of one continued 
plain, which inclines to the SW, and was occupied 
as a stint-common till 1792, when it was enclosed, | 
There are several springs of fresh water upon the is- © 
land; and at its NW corner is a lake of 7 acres. 
There is on the N side of the isle abundance of lime. 
stone; and, in a bed of black shiver, iron ore is ; 
tiful, among which entrochi, or as the*sup 
call them, St. Cuthbert’s beads, occur 
The sands which extend betwixt H. a 


quicksands are situated o 
tf nd place called ‘The 


pile and drawbridge; it thence proceeds close to the 





shore, through the Rhyddlan marshes, to within 1 





m. of Abergale. Passing that town, it continues 






upon the shore between Llandulas and the sea. 






About 1} m. beyond Liandulas is the promontory of 






Penmaen-Rhos; here the line rises very consider- 





ably; it then descends again towards the shore, the 






promontory itself, which is of limestone, being tun- 





nelled through for a length of 530 yds. The rail- 





way thence proceeds along the beach for about 3 





| 
m.; on leaving which, it passes through a narrow 
valley to the S of the Great and Little Orme’s Head. 






Skirting Conway-castle, the line enters Conway 






through the wall, and passes out again by a tunnel 





through the rock, 90 yds. long, considerably below 






{ 

; 
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t 

{ the wall of the western end, thence curving in a NW 
direction, and passing through another short tunnel 
: 

' 

| 

| 







of 22 yds., it enters the Conway marshes, about a 4 
m. from the town, and continues its progress along 
the sea-shore, to the promontory of Penmaen-Back, 
ae, it is carried, by means of a tunnel of 
long, in the solid greenstone. From Pen- 
mikes Back the line continues its course between the 
present road and the sea-shore, round the promon- 
of Penmaen-Mawr, and through its extreme 
projecting point by a tunnel of 229 yds. Approach- 
ig the Ogwen, the works are stupendgus. The river 
valley are crossed by a viaduct 246 yds. in 
length, the extreme height of which is 42 ft. Be- 
tween this and fine Menai-straits, the line passes 
poy three ridges of mountains, perforated by 
of the respective lengths of 440, 932, aon 
726 yds. It passes Bangor about 3 furlongs S 
of the cathedral, and crosses the Menai straits at 
the Britannia r exactly 1 m. below the pre- 
sent suspension-bi The rock at this point dj- 
vides the stream into two equal widths, and upon it 
_ thee pier of the bridge is founded, [See Mr- 
‘AI 's.|—The line then runs several miles 
ie th the old coach-road, and turns in a sew 
‘ the tract of the coast though some 
om it, and crossing in its course, about 8 
the Menai straits, the Maidraeth March 
of 950 yas through slat rock and 
the railway into the island 
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to.have been built at different periods. 
e W front is almost perfect. ‘The nave is separated 
from the aisles by a double row of ponderous. 
with. richly ornamented shafts, 12 ft. high, and 5 ft. 
in.circumf., supporting 6 arches. The lengtli of the 
building is about 138 ft.; and its breadth 36 ft. The 
opulence qnd honours of the see of Durham had 
their eign in the ancient abbey of Lindisfarne,— 
derived by the Saxons from the Aindis, a rivulet 
which runs into the sea opposite the island, and 
from the Celtic word fahren, ‘a recess.’ 

HOLY LAKE, a lake of British North America, 
to the NE of Lake Winnepeg. It is 24 m. in length, 
and 6 m. in breadth, and is the largest of the series 
traversed by Hill river in the upper part of its course. 
It contains numerous islands. 

HOLYTOWN, a village in the p. of Bothwell, in 
Lanarkshire, on the road frém Whitburn to Mid- 
Calder. Pop. 900. 

HOLYWELL, or Trerrywnion, a parish and mar- 
ket-town in Flintshire, 9 m. NNW of Mold, on the 
river Dee... Pop. of p. in 1801, 5,567; in 1831, 8,969; 
in 1851, 11,801.—The town, at one time but a small 
village, has now become the largest and most consid- 
erable town in the co. It consists principally of one 
street, extending by the side of a stream Which is- 
sues from St. Winifrid’s well. Under the reform act 
it unites with Flint, &c., in returning 1 member to 
parliament. The pop. of the parl. burgh in 1851 was 
5,740., There are valuable collieries and lead-mines 
in this vicinity. ‘The H. level, or great H. lead-mine, 
opened in 1778, is entered from the bottom of a hill 
near the town, by a water-level, a subterraneous pas- 
sage or canal penetrating the mountain to the dis- 
tance of nearly 1,700 yds., and cut through the solid 
rock, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. wide. The water, which is 
a running stream, and discharges itself at the mouth 
of the level, forms a channel) nearly 3 ft. deep, which 
is navigated by boats. The interior of the mine con- 
tains apartments hewn in vast beds of quartz, which, 
reflecting and refracting the rays. of tapers, and bein 
beantifally variegated with the tinge of sulphur an 
other minerals, display a specimen of natural archi- 
tecture that exceeds all the efforts of art. Various 
shafts or pgrpendicular passages, cut through the 
mountain, pursue the ore in all its ramifications. 
The mines in this vicinity give employment to up- 
wards of 500 hands. Brass is formed and manufac- 
tured at H. The calamine used in its composition is 
brought from the great mines which cover the top of 
Pen-y-Bawn. There are also copper-mills, which 
are chiefly occupied in preparing copper sheets for 
sheathing ships of war. The manufactured brass and 
copper is all shipped on the Dee for Liverpool, 
whence it is sent to London, India, and America. 
Besides all these works, which employ about 600 

d several corn-mills, there are,in this p. 4 
cotton-mills; a cotton-twist manufactory is carried 
On upon a great scale; and there is a small trade in 
the manufacture of galloons.—Also a township in 
the p. of Earsdon, Northumberland, 44 m. NNW of 
North Shields, Pop. in 1831, 944; in 1841, 1,164. 

e ca iba atta a ae Am sea 
ytham, Lincolnshire, 54 m. c) 
t _Area 2,350 acres. Pop. in 1851, 131. 
-HOLYWELL-wira-NEEDINGWORTH, a par- 
ish and two Ney oe greeny Lapa 2m. SE of 
St. Ives, on the O Area 3,290 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 951; in 1851, 915, a vy. of Needingworth 


HOLZAPPEL, a town of the 

the bail. and 5m. W ie, § 

Weilburg, near the r. bank 

of a hill on which gre the ru 

dence of the princes of Nassau. 

classical school. In the vicinity is a rich 
gentiferous lead. igs. 

* HOLZBACH, a —— of Prussia, in the proy 
the Rhine, regency of Coblenz, and circle of 
mern. Pop. 382. ae 

HOLZEMME, a river of Prussia, in the proy. of 
Saxony, and regency of Magdeburg, which has its 
source in the highest part of the Harz. mountains; 
passes Halberstadt; and, after a course yA geet og 
m. in a NE direction, joins the Bode, on the 1. bank, 
a little below Groningen. eye 

HOLZENOE, an island of Norway, near the coast 
rte Bergenhuus, 12 m. NNW of y iene, in N lat. 

0° 31’. : aero 

HOLZGERLINGEN,,a town of Wiirtem in 
the circle of the Neckar, bail. atid 4 m. $ of Boblin- 
gen, and 13 m. SW of Stuttgard. Pop. 1,638. 

HOLZHAUSEN, a village of Bavaria, in the cir- 
cle of Upper Bavaria, W of Landsberg. Pop. 224. 
—Also a y. of the duchy of Nassau, SW of Kat- 
zenelnbogen.—Also a v. of the duchy of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, in the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Hom- 
berg, on the Efze. Pop. 692. It has several blast- 
furnaces and forges.—Also a v. of the same duchy, 
in the circle of Hofgeismar. Pop. 806. In the vici- 
nity are extensive coal-mines. 

HOLZHEIM (Oser), a village of Wiirtemberg, 
in the circle of the Danube, and bail. of Wiblingen. 
Pop. in 1840, 408, 

HOLZKIRCHEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Upper Bavaria, presidial of Miesbach, 20m. SSE 
of Munich. Pop. 418. It has 2 churches, and pos- 
sesses sevéral breweries and distilleries. This town 
was held by the French from July 1800 till March 
the following year. by 

HOLZMINDEN, a circle and town of the duchy + 
of Brunswick. The town is situated at the foot of 
the Solling mountains, on the r. bank of the Weser, 
55 m. WSW of Brunswick, and 32 m. NW of Got- 
tingen, in N’lat. 51°51’. Pop. 8,409. It is of small 
extent; but it has a large suburb named Altendorf. 
It is well-built,*and has several churches, a syna- 
gogue, a gymnasium, a library, and an architectural 
school; and possesses extensive manufactories of 
flannel, hosiery, thread, needles, pins, iron and steel- 
wares, potash, and leather; numerous paper, saw, 
and oil-mills; and extensive ison-works cod tates, 
The trade consists chiéfly in iron, linen, grain, and 
flag-stones. Cattle markets are held here seyeral 
times a-year. Pop. of circle 8,535. 

HOLZTHALLEBEN, a village in the principa- 
lity of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, bail. and 3 m. E. 
of Keula, and 14 m. W of Sondershauting P 
1,500. 

HOM-LACY, or Hotm-Lacy, a re 
fordshire, 5} m. SE of Hereford, on 
8,192 acres. Pop. in 1831, 430; in 1851, 8 

HOMBEECK, a de ent and ine& 
gium, in the prov. and 16 mp tompe a 
Secret 

‘op. of dep. 1,800; of v. 400. adi 
pa oil-mills and breweries. , a 
ta 
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-walls, and contains « church and an hospital. The 


castle is situated on a mountain which rises adjacent 
town. Linen, woollen fabrics, and 
leather, form the chief articles of local manufacture. 
Also a circle and market-town of Hesse-Cassel, in 
the prov. of Lower Hesse. The circle comprises an 
area of 30,250 hectares, of which only 11,234 hect. 
consist of arable land. Pop. in 1840, 23,000. Its 
‘mountainous; and is covered, to the extent 
of one-fourth of the surface, with forests. Cattle to 
the number of about 6,900, 23,000 sheep, 3,700 pigs, 
and 1,900 goats, are annually reared on its pastures; 
and, with the iron and coal-mines which it contains, 
form.the chief objects of local industry. It is divided 
into 3 bailiwicks; and contains 2 towns and 59 vil- 
la The town is 13 m. NE of Neukirchen, and 
21 m. SSW of Cassel, on the Efze. Pop. 3,815. It 
is surrounded by a wall, and on an adjacent moun- 
tain is an old castle. It consists of an old and new 
town ; and contains a church, an hospital, a normal 
seminary, and a school for deaf mutes. It has ma- 
nufactories of cordage, linen, cloth, and soap; and 
has several tanneries, soap, and dye-works. In the 
environs are extensive coal and iron-works. It was 
formerly a town of considerable strength, but suffered 
greatly during the 30 years’ war. The Wallenstein- 
stift, a chapter of noble Protestant ladies, founded 
herein.1762, was tranferred in 1832 to Fulda. 

HOMBLEUX, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Somme, cant. of Nesle. Pop. 1,114. 

HOMBOURG, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. and 19 m. ENE of Liege, ar- 
rond. of Verviers. Pop. of dep. 1,579; of v. 137. 

HOMBOURG (Haut), Homsourc L’Eveque, or 
Hovmenicn, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Moselle, cant. and 5 m. ENE of St. Avold, on a 
hill, near the 1. bank of the Rossel. Pop. 1,830. It 
has extensive iron-works, a paper-mill, and several 
tile-kilns. A fortress was built here in 1254, by 
James, bishop of Lorrain. 

HOMBRECHTIKON, or Humprecutik en, a par- 
ish and village of Switzerland, in the cant. of Zurich, 
and bail. of Meilen. Pop. (Protestant) 2,475. 

HOMBRESSEN, a village of Hesse-Cassel, in the 
prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Hofgeismar, on 
the Lempe. Pop. 1,253. Piano-fortes and iron- 
ware are manufactured here. « 

HOMBURG, a canton and town of Bavaria, in 
the circle of the Pfalz, 6 m. N of Deux-Ponts, and 
51m. W of Spire, on the Little Erbach, an affluent 
of the Bliese. Pop. 3,107, of whom about 189 are 
Jews. Itis a neat town, and has a castle,—which 
was formerly a fortress,—an hospital, a custom-house, 
and a classical school. The manufacture of muslin, 
of woollen fabrics, and of sugar from beet-root, and 
the rearing of cattle, form.the chief branches of local 

. H. was founded in 1682, and subsequently 
fortified. Its ramparts were destroyed by the French, 
in virtue of the treaty of Rastadt.—Also a presidial 
of Bavaria, in the circle of Lower Franco- 
6m. W of Wiirtzburg, on the Main.. Pop. 700. 
castle. Fruit cat witha are extensively cul- 
the environs. Pop, of presidial 7,828. 
URG, a herrschaft, landgraviat, or admin- 
nce, seignory, and town of Hesse~Hom- 
proy. comprises an area of about 36 sq. 
‘op. in 1840, 9,404. It lies to the N of Frank- 
tween Nassau and Electoral 
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Nidda. | township of Calhoun co., in the state 
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called Homburg-vor-der-Hohe, is 10. m. NNW of 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 23 m, NE of Mayence, 
on the Eschbach, at the foot of a hill, on which the 
castle is situated in which the landgrave resides. It 
consists chiefly-of one straight street, running along 
the summit of a ridge. The buildings w! form 


what is called the new town, are large, ogame, and. 
nt 


showy. The principal edifices are the ducal chatean, 
the casino, and‘the churches, which are 8 in number, 
It has also a synagogue! an alms-house, an orphan’s 
asylum, a classical and a forest-school. Silk, linen, 
and woollen fabrics form the staple production of 
local industry. H. is chiefly known. as a’ thriving 
and rapidly increasing watering-place. There are 5 
brunnens or mineral springs here, all near each other, 
and very similar in their chemical contents and taste, 
and containing a large proportion of common salt 
and carbonic acid gas. According to Liebig’s ana- 
lysis, 16 ozof the Kaiser water contain 117 grains, 
or a sixty-sixth part, of common salt; and no less 
than 45 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. ‘These 
springs take their rise at the foot of the Taunus 
mountains, 200 yds. above sea-level. 

HOMDOK, a town of Nubia, in the country of 
Halfay, on the r. bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek, 60 m, 
N of Serfiaar. 

HOME, a district of Upper Canada, near the centre 
of the prov. and bounded on the N by Simcoe dis- 
trict, and Lakes Simcoe and Gougichin; on the E by 
the Neweastle and Colborne districts; on the W by 
the Simcoe, Wellington, and Gor districts; and on 
the S by Lake Ontario. It consists of the co. of 
York and city of Toronto, and comprises ?4 town- 
stips. Pop. in 1842, 58,853; in 1848, 106,352. Con- 
siderable diversity, both in soil and climate, is to be 
found within this district. ‘To the distance of 2 or 3 
m. from Lake Ontario, the tract extending along its 
banks is, with the exception of the cedar swamps, 
poor and sandy; while the townships bordering on 
Lake Simcoe have a superior level of 530 ft., and are 
extremely fertile: A succession of pine ridges inter- 
sect the district; and it is watered by numerous 
streams, of which the principal are Credit, Humber, 
Don, Rouge and Holland rivers, and Etobicoke and 
Duffin’s creek. Next to Gore district, the Home is 
the best settled in the prov. Until recently, how- 
ever, it laboured under great disadvantages from 
want of good roads. Its capital is Toronto. 

HOME BAY, an indentation of the NE coast of 
British North America, on the W side of Baffin’s 
bay, in N lat. 68° 40’, W long. 65° 0’. It is large in 
extent, but possesses little depth. 

HOMENAU, Homonna, or HumENNE, a town of 
Hungary, in the comitat of Zemplin, 36 m, ENE of 
Kaschau, and 34 m. E of Eperies, on the r. bank of 


the Udva, at the foot of the Carpathian mountains. . 


Pop. 2,666. It has a fine castle. : 
HOMER?’ a township of Cortland co., in the sta' 
of New York, U. S., 141 m. W of Albany, drain 
by Toughnioga creek and its tributaries. Its Y 
is level, and its soil, consisting of sand and clay loam 
is generally productive. Pop, in 1840, 3,572, e 
vy. is on the W bank of the creek. Pop. 1,300,— 
Also a township of Medina co., in the state of € 
Pop. 660.—Also a village of pig to 
Licking ¢o., in the same state, 46 m. NE of 
Pop. 201.—Also a township of Athens co., 
same state, on Federal creck. Pop, 912 
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-HOMINGTON, a parish in Wiitshire, 3} m. SSW 
of Sal . Area 1,840 acres. Pop. in 1851, 176. 
HO a river of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Laxemburg, which has its source in the dep. and to 
the SE of Saint-Hubert; runs in a circuitous course 
to the NW; passes Rochefort; and, after a course of 
about 80 my throws itself into the Lesse, on the r. 
bank, at'the v. of Eprave. Its principal affluents are 
the Pois, Ninson, Masseblette, and Wame. 

HO. (L’), acommuné of France, in the dep. 
of the Sarthe, cant. and 1 m.NW of La Chartre- 
sur-le-Loir, on the 1. bank of the Veuve, near the 
confluence of that river with the Loir. Pop. 1,118. 
It has a paper-mill. 

HOMMEDAL, a parish of Norway, in the dio. 
and 24 m. NE of Christiansand, and bail. of Nede- 
noes. Pop. 2,195. 

HOMMES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 9 m. S of Chateau-la- 
Valliere, 21 m. N of Tours. Pop. 1,011. A fair for 
grain, legumes, hemp, and wax, is held here once 
a-year. 

YOMMET (Le), a fortress of France, in the dep. 
of the Manche, cant. and 4 m. SW of Sainte-Mére- 
Eglise; on the r. bank of the Douve. 

HOMNABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
and 90 m. WNW of Hydrabad, near the source of 
the Manjera. 

HOMOCHITTO, a river of the state of Missis- 
sippi, U. 8., which pas its source in Copiah co.; tra- 
verses that of Franklin; runs along’ the confines of 
Adam’s and Wilkinson’s cos.; and, after a generally 
S course of 90 m., joins the Mississippi on the 1. 
bank. The most prosperous establishments in the 
state are situated on this river. 

HOMOLITZ, a village of Hungary, in the German 
Banat, 10 m. SSE of Pancsova, and 14 m. ESE of 
Belgrade, on ther. bank of the Danube. Pop. 1,612. 
It has a Catholic and a Greek church. 

HOMONNA. See Homenav. 

HOMOROD (A.mas), a village of Transylvania, 
in the country of the Szeklers, 9 m. SE of Udvarhely, 
and 84 m. E of Segesvar, on the Nagy-Homorod. 
It contains a Greek church, and has a saline spring. 
In the vicinity is the famous grotto of Amas or 
Almas. 

HOMOROD (Naey), a river of Transylvania, 
which has its source in the country of the Szeklers, 
in the district of Udvarhely; flows thence into the 
district of Reps, in which it receives the waters of 
the Kis-Homorod and Miihlenbach; and after a 
generally SSW course of 36 m., joins the Aluta 4 m. 
SE of Reps.—The Kis or Little Homorod flows W 
from, and in a direction nearly parallel to, the Nagy 
ilomorod. It has a course o lous 30 m. 

HOMOROD (OK.AnpD), a village of Transylvania, 

in the country of the Szeklers, and S part of the 
district of Udvarhely. 
HOMOROD (Sr. Marton), a village of Transyl- 
vania, in the country of the Szeklers, district and 6 
m. SE of Udvarhely, on the r. bank of the Kis-Ho- 
morod, It hasea celebrated minefal spring. 

S, Hems, or Hums, a large city of Asiatic 
in the pash. of Damascus, situated in a 
# fertility, 24 m. SE of Hamah, within 
- of the r. bank of the Orontes. Its walls have a 
f nearly 3 m.; and its pop. is estimated at 

25 Tt is the ancient Emessa; bui 
cupies only a fourth mins space 
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Shan-se, on the NE by the provinces of Tehe 
Shan-tung, on the E by those of Kiang-su and Gan- 
Huwy, on the § by the prov. of Tie inaad aorthe 
W by Shen-se and Shan-se. It comprises an area of 
420 m. from’ E to W, and of 390 m. from N to $; 
and contains a superficial area estimated by Barrow 
at 25,280 sq. m.; but by Gutzlaff and Martin at not 
less than 65,104 sq.m. Pop. in 1761, 16,382,507; in 
1812, 28,037,171. The latter estimate, the 
area at 65,104 sq. m., shows a pop. of 353 to a sq.m. 
This prov.,—the name of which signifies ‘ ath of 
the river,'—is intersected in the N by the Hoang-ho; 
and nearly all the other streams within its borders 
are branches of that river or of the Han-kiang, a 
tributary of the Yang-tse-kiang. The Tan 
mountains, a branch of the Peling chain, run through 
it in a SE direction, and form the line of separation 
between the basins of the above-named rivers. On 
the NW it is covered with ramifications of the same « 
chain. It comprises some of the most fertile por- 
tions of the Plain, and from its beauty and luxuri- 
ance has been named ‘the Garden of China.” In 
its greater extent it consists of finely undulating 
plains or cultivated hills watered by numerous i 
streams and canals, and by several lakes, ‘one of 
which, named Chao-king, in the dep. of Kwei-tih-fu, 

is remarkable for the brilliancy of the lustre which 

its waters impart to silk.—The principal productions 

of the soil are corn, rice, and other cereals, fruit, 
pot-herbs, tea, indigo, hemp, and rhubarb. Silk 
forms also an important article of local produce. 

The mountains are covered with wood, and on their 

rich pastures cattle are reared in great numbers. H. 
contains mines of copper, cinnabar, and mica; but 

its mineral wealth has hitherto been little explored. 

Silk forms the chief article of manufacture, and, 

next to agriculture, constitutes the principal object 

of local industry. In spite, however, of the natural 
advantages of its soil and position, this prov. has 
hitherto made comparatively little progress in com- 
mercial enterprise, owing probably to the imternal 
facilities for self-sustenance which it possesses, and 

the indolence consequently induced in its inhabi- 
tants.—The proy. of H. comprises 13 divisions, viz., - 

9 fu and 4 chu; which are subdivided into 104 | 
districts. It is under the jurisdiction of an indepen- | 
dent fu-yuen or fieutenant-governor, who resides at | 
the cap., Kai-fung-fu.—The principal cities are situ- 
ated on the banks of the Hoang-ho, but they contain 
little worthy of note.—The division of Honan-fu lies 








in the W part of the prov., and contains 10 or 
districts. The town is 125 m. & of Kai-fung, to the . 
S and on an affluent of the Hoang-hi, in N lat, 34° “ 


48’ 15”. It is surrounded with mountains, and is 
large and populous. The suburbs and environs are 
adorned with gardens, and contain the tombs of 
several princes of the ancient dynasties. This 
is considered by the Chinese the centre of the em-_ 
pire, and was also dignified by them as the central 
point of the earth. It gave to China the first emp 
ror of the Song iron & and, under the n 
‘Tung-king, formerly held an important place 
political movements of the country, = 
HONALU, a village of Wiirtem 
of the Schwarzwald, obmt of Reutlingen, 
Echatz. Pop. in 1840, 450. In the 
castle of Li 
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HO name i given to the Western 
ranch of the Scheldt, See Sournpr. 
' HONDA, a town of New Grenada, in the dep. of 
reg peg al and 10 m.E of Mariquita, and 
m. of Santa-Fe-de-Bogota, in a narrow val- 
pes surrounded by lofty mountains, on the 1. bank 
the Magdalena, at the confluence of the Guali, in 
N lat. 5° 15’, W long. 76° 51’. Pop. 6,000. It is 
approached by 2 bridges thrown across the Magda- 
lena, and by another over the Guali. It is of small 






| 


extent; but its streets are paved and well laid out, 
and it has some good buildings. Of these the prin- 


cipal are the college, custom-house, convents, and 
hospitals. A church and many of its houses were 
destroyed by an earthquake which took place 15 
years since. It has an active trade, being the prin- 
cipal depot for the merchandise of the provinces to 
the S of New Grenada. The chief productions of 
+ the environs are maize, sugar, and tobacco, and all 
the varieties of fruit common in tropical countries. 

HONDA BAY, an indentation of the N coast of 
New Grenada, in the dep. of the Magdalena, and 
prov. of Hacha, SW of Cape Gallinas, in N lat. 
12° 18", W long. 71° 52’. It is large and commodi- 
ous, and affords safe anchorage to the largest ves- 
sels.’ The Guayiros Indians have a pearl fishery 
here:—Also a bay on the N coast of tho island of 
Cuba,.60.m. W of Havana, in N lat. 22° 55’, W 
long, 83° 11’. 

HONDEGHEN, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Nord, cant. of Hazebronck. Pop, 1,875. 

HONDELANGE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of 
Arlon. Pop. of dep. 961; of com. 377. 

HONDO, or Rro Granps, a river of Central 
America, which has its source in British Honduras; 
flows NE; forming the line of separation between 
that territory and Yucatan; and, after a total course 
of 240 m., falls into the Caribbean sea. 

HONDOLEN, or Honpat, a village of Transyl- 
vania, in the comitat and 19m. NNE of Hunyad. 
In the environs are mines of gold and silver. 

HONDSCHOOTE, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Nord, arrond. of Dun- 
kerque. The arrond. comprises 8 cant. Pop. in 
1831, 13.402; in 1841, 14,065. The town is 11 m. 
ESE of Dunkerque, and 83 m. NW of Lille, near 
the canal of the same name. Pop. in 1841, 3,919. 
It has a manufactory of chicory, several bleacheries 
and tanneries, and extensive nursery-gardens. Lint 

and fire- wood form its chief articles of trade. A fair for 
hosiery, ironware, and linens is held here once a-year. 
The locality is noted for a 'efeat which the English 
here sustained by the French on the 8th Sept. 1793. 
H. was formerly noted for its woollen manufactures. 
the close of the 16th century, it suffered 
from extensive conflagrations, and in 1708 it was 
nearly totally destroyed by the Dutch. The canal 
of H. extends from the canal de la Colme in the 
French dep. of the Nord to the canal of Furnes in 
_ the prov, of E. Flanders, a distance of nearly 20 m. 
3 WONDS-EYNDE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
East Flanders, dep. of Sainte- 
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of land ing the a few miles 
to the W ot ten ee te eS atte 8 till 
it strikes the og sane a head-branch of the Roman 
river, forms the boundary on tlie side of the Mos- 
quito territory. Nicaragua claims for her frontier 
on the side of H. the upper part of the course of the 
Guayape; but a more distinct line of physical de- 
marcation might be found along the crest of the 
highlands in which the Poyais and the via take 
their rise; while the S*¥rontier of H. might’be phy- 
sically traced by the ridge dividing the waters flow- 
ing W into the gulf of H. from those flowing § into 
the Pacific. The actual boundaries, however, are 
very uncertain, and appear to partake of the political 
fluctuations of Central America. It has an area 
estimated at 81,000 sq. m., and is divided into 7:de- 


partments, viz.: 
Comayagua, 85,000 
Tegucigalpa, 45,000 
Choluteca, 88,000 
Juticalpa, 45,000 
Gracias, ‘ - 79,000 
Santa Barbara, . " . 35,000 
Yoro, including Truxillo, 8 
308,000 


All these deps. are named from their chief towns; 
and Comayagna, nearly in the centre of the state, 
in about N lat. 14° 15’, W long. 87° 20’, is the cap. 
of the state. The dep. of Tegucigalpa lies to the E 
of Comayagua, and N of Choluteca; that of Cholu- 
teca appears to stretch from Comayagua § to the bay 
of Conchagua 6n the Pacific, on which it has the 
port of San Lorenzo. Juticalpa lies to the NE of 
Tegucigalpa, and N of Segovia. Gracias touches 
the confines of Guatimala, and is separated by the 
Lempa on the S from San Salvador. Yoro lies N 
and NE of Comayagua, comprising the coast from 
Puerto-de-Sal to Cape Honduras. Santa Barbara 
lies to the NW of Comayagua, and comprises the 
coast-line from the Puerto-de-Sal to the mouth of 
the Motagua. 

The principal rivers of H. are the Chamelicon, the 
Ulua, and the Aguan, all flowing N into the gulf of 
H. The climate is hot and moist; and there are 
large tracts of soil of great fertility. The deps. of 
Santa Barbara and Yoro on the N coasts, like the other 
regions around the bay of H., are covered with mag- 
nificent forests, in which the mahogany and cedar 
abound. Vast herds of cattle roam over rich and 
unappropriated pastures in Choluteca, Yoto, and 
Comayagua. Tobacco of excellent quality is grown 
in Gracias. The mineral productions of this state 
are the most valuable in Central America. Gold, 
lead, and copper are wrought; and mining a 
to be pursued to the neglect of agriculture 
merce, 

When the city of Guatimala, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1821, proclaimed its independence of Spain, 
the prov. of H., the ancient intendancia of Comaya- 
gua, followed its example. Its subsequent history 
is sketched in our general article on CentRAL 
RIGA, and in that of Guarmmara, 
HONDURAS (Bririsn). See Barizx. 


HONDURAS (Bar or), a large section of the C: 
of British Honduras on the W, ¢ 
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jalands of Turneife and 


atan. The of the Caribbean 
sea, within the coasts of Guaumala on the 8, of Yuca- 
tan on , of Cuba on the N, and Jamaica on the E, 
times distinguished as the.sea of Honduras. The stna-bane ad 
rocks with which the entire extent of the bay of ] 
studded render its navigation extremely dangerous. The eur- 
rents, too, which flow through it run with violence, espe- 
cially when the wind blows from the N; and with the dense and 
misty atmosphere which generally attends that wind, renders the 
utmost skill othe pilot often unavailing. 

HONE-COHE,, a port of Annam 
to the SW of Cape Avarella, in N 
E long. 109° 12’. It is enclosed on the E by a small 
peninsula, and is of circular form, opening to the 
SE. In depth it varies from 5 to 19 fath. 

HONELLY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Mysore, 60 m. NE of Bednore, and 144 m, NW of 
Seringapatam, on the Toumbedra. 

HONEOGE, a village of Richmond township, 





_ the E coast, 
at. 12° 45’, and 





t 
} 
{ 
t 
' 
' 
| Ontario co., in the state of New York, U.S., 214 m. 
| Woof Albany, on the lake of the same name. Pop. 
} in 1840, 200. The lake lies are in Richmond co., 
} and is 5 m. long and 1 m. in width. 
| ~ HONEOGE FALLS, a village of Mendon town- 
| ship, Monroe co., in the state of New York, 214 m. 
\ NW of Albany, on a creck of the same name, which, 
{ in the centre of the village, has a fall of 30 ft., and 
| within a distance of 2 m. successive falls of 100 ft. 
| Pop:about 1.000. It has a quarry of excellent stone. 
} ONESDALE, a village of Texas township, Wayne 
| co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 172 m. NE of 
| Harrisburg, at the confluence of Dyberry and Lacka- 
waxen creeks, and,at the extremity of the canal and 
| railroad of the latter name. Pop. ih 1840, 1,086. 
HONEYBROOK, a township of Chester co., in 
| the state of Pennsylvania, U.S., 38 m. NW of Philadel- 
phia. Its surface presents a gentle declivity watered 
by branches of Brandywine river, and has a fine 
light loamy soil. Pop. in 1840, 1,773. 
HONEYCHURCH, a parish in Devonshire, 54 m. 
SE of Hatherleigh. Area 607 acres. Pop. in 1851, 59. 
HONEYV. E, a village of Page co., in the 
| state of Virginia, U. S., 125 m. NW of Richmond, on 
| the E side of Shenandoah river. 
t HONFLEUR, a canton, commune, and town of 
} France, in the dep. of Calvados, arrond. of Pont- 
l'Evéque. The cant. comprises 14 com. Pop. in 
1881, 16,071, in 1841, 16,914. _The town is 10 m. 
\ N of Pont-I"Evéque, 8 m. SE of Havre, and 35 m, 
| NE of Caen, pleasantly situated on the 1. bank of 
| the embouchure of the Reine, at the head of a small 
bay formed by that river. Pop. in 1841, 9,580; in 
1846, 9,506. It is ,ill-built and ill-fortified; and its 
por although good, is only accessible at high-water. 
he outer harbour is spacious, and contains 2 basins 
in which vessels of the largest size can find safe 
anchorage; but it too is difficult of access. The only 
poze 
0 







buildings worthy of note are the custom- 
bank, and hydrographical school. It has 
considerable manufactories of cordage, nails, lace, 
paper, sea-biscuit, and chemical substantes, several 
sugar-refineries and breweries, saw-mills and cooper- 


ages, good building-docks, and in the environs ex- 





- rel, and whitipg, is extensively. carried on from this 
poe and numerous vessels are annually despatched 





lence to the fisheri¢s of Newfoundland and Greenland. 












Butter, fruit, eggs to the number of 7,000 weekly, and 
ee eee 

erce! ware, are twice a-year. 
H. has 3 been’ noted for the skill and hardi- 








tensive salt-works. The fishing of; herring, macka-’ 


was formerly a place of great i 
on an extensive trade with ; but 
declined under the rival influence of B 
taken from the a in 1440 $1 
was the last town in Normandy which s 


nec IV. t 

HONGER, a commune of Belgium, in the j 

of East Flanders, and dep. of aarti Andean 

Pop. 283. : vibes 
ONGG, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 

and 4 m. NW of Zurich, on a height near the r. 

of the Limmat. Pop. 1,100. 

in the environs. 


ine is cultivated 
HONG-HAI, an islet off the E coast of China, in 
} 


+ 





N lat. 22° 45’, E long. 115° 12’, 24 m. SSE of Mace 
point, on the mainland. It rises to an alt. of 240 ft. 
above sea-level. The large indentation of the’ 
between Fokai point, in N lat. 22° 38” and Fong 
114° 54’, and Chelang point, in N lat. 22° 39 and 
long. 115° 34’, is known as H. bay; and the island 
of H. bears 20 m. NE of the former point, and 23 m. 
WNW of the latter. The name may be restricted 
to that portion of the bay which lies between Ross 
head on the W, and Ty-sami head on the E, or 
generally to the N of the latitude of the islet. 

HONG-KIANG, a river of China, which “has its 
source in the mountains which interseet the NE 
of the prov. of Yunnan, and about 15 m. NW of 
Keuh-tsing. In the upper part of its course, it bears 
the name of the Hong-chui-kiang; runs first S$; 
then bends abruptly NE, flows throngh the S extre- 
mity of the prov. of Kwei-chu, enters that of Kwan- 
se, receives the Pan-kiang on the L; takes thence 
the name of Hong-kiang, and pursues its course 
ESE, is joined by the Lieu-kiang, and, 15 m. N of 
Tsin-chu, unites with the Ngo-vu-kiang to form the 
Long-kiang or Si-kiang. * 

HONG-KONG [2. e. according to some ‘the Red 
harbour,’ according to others ‘the Island of fragrant 
streams’], one of a number of islands called by the 
Spanish Laprongs, or ‘ Thieves,’ from the notorious 
habits of the inhabitants. In the ‘History of the 
Pirates who infested the China sea from 1807 to 
1810,’ written by a Chinese, and translated by Mr. 
Neumann, mention is made of this island as the 
chief retreat of these ruffians. It lies about 40 m. E 
from Macao, and is distant from the Great Lamma 
16 m. in a NE“direction. It is of irregular form, 
about 9 m. long, and from 2 to 4 m. in breadth. . It 
is separated from the mainland of China by a chan- 
nel of the sea which varies in width from a to 
3m. The Lymoon pass (a), leading from y 
channel on the E side of the jsland into H. roadjor } 
the channel on the N, ‘is about half-a-mile across. 
The East Lamma channel, on the SW side of the 
island, is from 1} to 2 m. wide. Its physical is 
that of a broken ridge of hills running from F 
to SSE, and rising abruptly from the sea, particu- 
larly on its N face, where stands the s ing t 
of Victoria (V). The scenery is of 
rocks, deep ravines, and mountain-torrents. | 
on appearance of all its parts is similar, but the 

partions are bolder; in this quarter the yegeta- 
tion is more sparing and the 
more rounded, and the 
unscreened by foli 
preferable, as the vi 
and a certain quantity of 
thrives better and. is | 
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it? way to the sea. A correspondent of the Atheneum 

island as “ perfectly mountainous, and 
po in a rngged manner to the sea; having here 
and there, almost at equal distances, all along the 
goast, deep ravines, which extend from the tops of 
the mountains, and gradually become deeper and 
wider as they approach the seca. Immense blocks of 
granite are in these valleys or ravines, which have 
either been bared by the rapid currents of water, or 
which have tumbled into them from the mountain- 
sides at some former period. In each of these 
ravines there is abundance of excellent water, flow- 
ing at all seasons of the year. During the wet 
season—for it rains in torrents then—these little 
streams become very soon swollen, and then rush 
down from the mountains with a velocity which 
sweeps everything before it. There is very little flat 
ground capable of cultivation on the island. Indeed 
the only place of any size is a small valley, of a few 
acres in extent, lying to the E of the town of Vic- 
toria, called Wang-nai-chung by the Chinese, and 
sometimes ‘the Happy valley’ by the English; here 
we have numerous small gardens and paddy fields, 
very well managed by the inhabitants.”—The geo- 
logy of this island resembles that of the S of China, 
presenting generally rotten rock, hard stiff clay, and 
yed sandstone. A considerable portion of the island 
ie of trap formation, and granite occurs with it in 
severalyquarters. ‘The highest peak, which has re- 
ceived the name of Victoria peak ((). has an alt. of 
1,825 ft. About 1 m. to the SE of Victoria peak is 
Gough peak (c), alt. 1,575 ft. Mount Parker (d), in 
the E part of the island, has an alt. of 1,711 ft—A 
number of small rocky fslets lie off H. Of these the 
principal are Lochow (c), Maskong (f), Gantchow 
(g), Taplichow (A), Green island (i), and Hong- 
heong (&).—The only produce of the island for ex- 
portation is granite, which employs a considerable 
number of boats of from 70 to 100 tons. This trade 
in 1849 employed upwards of 1,000 people. 

Climate} The climate of H. is variable, and. from its sudden 
transitions, dangerous to the health of its residents. Situate on 
the verge of the tropics, a dry burning heat is experienced while 
the sun is approaching; avd during the rainy monsoon a pesti- 


ferous gas is emitted from the soil. Mr, Martin assures us that 
the climate produces the most weakening effects on the European 


constitution} that few Englishmen cah expect to 

years after residing here for. some time; and that even in 
Indians and Malays it is ily destructive of life, 

mony is flatly contradi by the author of 7he Chinese as they 
are, who tells us that “the harbour of H, is famed among 
foreign residents in China for its extreme healthiness; and many 
a sojourner at Macao, after trying what medicine and exercise 
could do for him there, has at length repaired to H., and found 
what he had so long sought for in vain’ The writer of these 
remarks,” he adds, “ while at the place last-megtioned, in the 
spring of 1838, made full proof of physic, diet, rest, and light 
excursions, but digeovered that he was growing weaker, instead 
of improving, under this treatment. Just at the time when hope 
began to give place to despair, an American captain invited him 
to take a trip to H.; the invitation was accepted, and after the 
lapse of a fortnight he was so invigorated by the breezes of that 
delectable place, that he went to Canton and worked through a 
summer of unusual sultriness.” The truth seems to be that a 
pestilent miasma arises here as elsewhere from undrained 
grounds; and that the barracks—in which the greatest mortality 
has occurred—are both ill-situated and overcrowded. The cor- 
respondent of the Athenceum, already quoted, says on the subject 
of climate, and writing in 1843: “Fever prevails. to a great 
extent during the hot season, and it is extremely fatal. Those 
who are seized generally fly to Macao, which is considered much 
more healthy. The S side of the island is comparatively healthy ; 
and there are certain parts of the N much more so thap others; 
but that part near the W end of the bay called West Point, aud 
the valley of Wang-nai-chung, seem to be most unhealthy, It 
may be possible to improve such places to a certain extent by 
draining, and by removing the rice-fields; but I fear the princi- 
pal cause can never be got rid of, which I believe to be the situa- 
tion of the town—on the N side of the hills, and sheltered from 
the breezeeof the SW monsoon, During the hot season, when 
we want the refreshing breeze, the hills prevent it from reaching 
us; and when the cold season comes, we have enough of the N 
wind when we could dispense with it. I cannot help thinking, 
with many others here, that the opposite shores of Cow-loon 
would have been by far the best place for the English town; the 
ground is comparatively level and fertile, which would have 
given the inhabitants an opportunity of having gardens and pro- 
menades, while it would have combined all the advantages of 
Macao, by being fully exposed to the refreshing breeze of the 
SW monsoon.” The deaths among the Chinese pup. in 1848, 
amounting to 20,338 souls, were 227. or 112 per cent.; in 1847 
they were 0°15 per cent. The mortality among the fixed White 
or European pop. in 1848, amounting to 963 souls, was 83, or 8°61 
per cent. ; in 1847 it was 6°34 percent. In 1849 the mortality 
in the white pop. was 65, or 6°58 percent. The most prevalent 
diseases are fevers of the remittent and intermittent type, dyeen 
tery, and rheumatism. e 


Vegetation.| The vegetation of this island during 
the rainy season is but small; in the other months 
of the year, there is none. There are few trees of 
any size to be met with, except mangos, lee-chees, 
longans, wampes, guavas, and others, which are 
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planted and reared in some of the most fertile spots 
for the sake of their ffuit. Pinus Sinensis is met 
with everywhere on the hill sides, but it never attains 
any size, partly owing to the sterility of the soil, 
partly to the keenness of the NE wind, and partly 
to the practice which the Chinese have of loppin, 
off its under branches yearly for firewood. Several 
species of eLagerstremia, which are met with both 
wild and in gardens, when in bloom remind one of 
our own beautiful hawthorn, ‘The Screw pine, and 
two or three well-known species of palm, occur on 
the low land near the sea, As we ascend, the hill- 
side and ravines become rich in melastosmas, lyco- 
podiums, ferns, Phatus grandifolius, and several other 
familiar orchidaceous plants. It is a curious fact, 
however, that all the fine flowering plants which we 
admire so much in England, are found high up on 
the hills: the azaleas and clematises, for example. 
To the valleys is restricted nearly all the cultivation 
of the island. The selection is usually made where 
these terminate on the coast, the sides of the valleys 
here expanding, and the supply of water for irriga- 
tion being more abundant and reguiar. Still the 
surface requires some artificial levelling; and the 
peasantry often distribute it into a series of broad 
terraces, from 1 to 2 ft. above each other, which, 
from a distance, resemble gigantic staircases, Great 
neatness is conspicuous in their formation; some- 
times the sides are faced with stone-work, but an 
earthy barrier usually suffices, and the outline is 
formed with much regularity. A supply of water 
from the neighbouring stream is admitted by suitable 
channels, according to the necessities of the growing 
crop; and sometimes women pour water over the 
plants, from large buckets of bamboo with long 
spouts. This they often practise in the middle of 
the day, when the sun is at its highest. The staple 
production of these terraces is the sweet potato, but 
yams and cocoas are also cultivated; turnips are evi- 
dently favourités, and it is rare to see an establish- 
ment without a corner devoted to a bed of onions. 

Population, Government, &c.) In Jan. 184i H. was 
ceded to Great Britain, and great offers were made by 
Captain Elliot and Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer 
to induce settlers to go there. “The floating popula- 
tion on its being taken was about 7,800 smugglers, 
stone-cutters, and vagabonds; in March 1842 it rose 
to 12,360; in July 1845 it was about 19,000, but of 
the worst characters from the neighbouring coast of 
China; in 1848 it was 21,514, exclusive of troops, 
viz.: 20,338 Chinese, 642 Europeans, 321 Portuguese, 
and 213 Indians and Malays. The pop. in 1849 had 
risen to 29,507, of whom 28,297 were Chinese, and 
656 Europeans. 

Revenue.| The income and expenditure of this 
colony for the 4 years from 1846 to 1849, were as 


follows: 
Income, Expenditure, Military 
dit 
1846 £27,047 £60,351 ae 
1847 31,078 50,959 £115,149 
1sd2e 25,091 62,658 80.778 
1349 23,617 38,986 75,943 
The principal sources of revenue are rents, licenses 
and police essment.—The heaviest items of ex- 
are judicial and police departments. The 
r enjoys the enormous 
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Chow, two islands to the N of the Great ! 
stretches out to the W, and has on the Ss all 
cove with two isles in it. To the W of these is a 
very snug berth, where the be 
land-locked and moored to the shore. 
place the tide flows up a low valley, where a lar 
stream of fresh water falls into the sea, which t t. 
be approached in a boat of any size at high et 
The harbour bears NNW by compass from the Eend tf 
of the Great Lammé; and the entrance may always | 
be known by a white beach at its head wali is visi- i 
ble at several miles’ distance. The strait being once 
entered, the navigation is clear. The other entrance 
to the harbour is from the NE, on the N side of a 
group of three islands, which, with two or three 
rocks or islets, are situated near the NE point of the 
island. Ships usually anchor in about 10 fath, water, 
but in the deep bight in the mainland, the depth of 
water varies from 3 to 5 fath. As this inner har~ 
bour is completely land-locked, it resembles a beau- 
tiful lake, surrounded by some towering of 
steep and rugged ascent. At the top of this inner 
harbour, on the mainland, stands the v. of Cow- 
loon (C). From the harbour of H. there is a 
to the E about half-a-mile in breadth, where in some 
places there is 25 fath, water; but as this course is 
rather intricate, and requires a variety of winds to 
make it an easy one, ships proceeding to the N pre- 
fer a sweep round the island of H., and dropping 
down the Lamma channel, to steer S and E till they 
emerge into the China sea. é 
Towns.| The principal Chinese villages on the 
island are those of Shekpywan (7), Cheagtchu (m), 
and Sheagaw (n), all of which are on the § side. 
At the latter place there is an extensive military 
station for the English garrison.—The town of 
Victoria is built on the N side, and consists of 
houses planted in the most irregular manner around 
the shores of the bays <A firm broad road, 24 
m, in length, with military posts every 6 m., has 
been nah all along the shore, and here forms 
the principal street of Victoria. Among the prinei- 
pal public buildings are the Government-house, the 
Oriental bank branch-oftice, the Medical Missionary 
hospital, and the Roman Catholic and the Episeopa- 
lian chapels. There are 4 Dissenting chapels, 3, 
Chinese temples, and a Mahommedan mosque in the 
town, and 5 edutational establishments. The pop. 
in 1849 was 13,087. We extract from the Hong 
Kong Aimanack and Directory for 1848, some details 
of life in this Anglo-Chinese colony. “ Upwards of 
80 different trades are practised by the Chinese" 
Victoria. Of these the principal are butchers, bakers, 
chandlers, shop-keepers, house-builders, road-mak 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, bamboo-workers, bh 
smiths, tin and copper smiths, painters, glaziers, 
workers, silversmiths, umbrella makers, tailors, sh 
makers, pawnbrokers, opium refiners, he 
and a variety of others. The bread made | 
nese bakers is mostly of maize flour, and from 
use of inferior leaven is coarse and of @ dar 
oftentimes sour; contractors for supplying the 
diery and ships of war are the principal p : 
The Chinese eat very little me among tl 
but a plate of hot toast and butter meets wil 
manner. of con 
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ae of the anne mg Jpn ros: bey id asserts 
that prior to our taking possession an some time 
all the advo acters ‘between Catton and the E ‘ 


tothe sun, salt fish and huge baskets of rice, of va- 
rious shades and qualities. In the interior of the 
store, labelled ba of different kinds of pickles are 
arran 


, through its harbour, and — anchored there. the 
ged on ves, sateen candles and tinsel 7 oe hes at Bite © hinese sewen oor eee pal 
’ ion to ent the place, was a. ; 
y per for sacrificial: brooms, baskets, and coming a place of considerable trade. ‘The junks the coast 


made up thelr cargoes there, in place of going to Canton and 
Macao; these cargoes generally consisted of opium, cotton shirt- 
ines, a few pieces of camlets, and other woollens, States pro- 

luce; such as pepper, betel-nut, rattans, de. * own firm,” 


all parc gd universal bamboo, showily 
ema lanthorns, e by varnishing over a light 
frame-work, together with bundles of differ- 


ent coloured string hang from the ceilings; and on | ho says, * was the first that built a warehouse in the colony; we 

the floor large jars of oil, pickled cabbage, ee established regdfinr salesman in it and in onder to nna 
° i jon of the | the trade. were prepared to sell the smallest quantity of any arti- 

beans, tea, and sugar; whilst some portio' Ee cock os Yorne 50 shenen of oe a ee y 


any 
portion of a chest of opium, to suit the means of ceca Our 
sales in this way averaged during the first year about 

lars per month. This went on for nearly 3 years; that is, from 
the beginning of 1841 till the autumn of 1843; and the a 

of our sales was progressively on the increase. Some 
they amounted to 16,000 d. This was what I eall our * 
trade;' and in addition to it, we sold large quantities of % 

and other articles, some of our transactions amounting to 10,000 
., 20,000 d., and 50,000 d." Up to 1843, #1. was literally a free 
port: there were no restrictions of any kind; people went and 
came as they chose; and the British character stood so high in 
the estimation of the natives, that many respectable Chinese 
from Canton and Macao began to make arrangements for moving 
to H. Had the same unrestricted freedom of trade gone on, H. 
would inevitably have become in time the emporium of China, 
The South-sea whalers would have resorted to it for supplies, and 
for shipping their oil to the European and Ameriéan markets. 
Native Chinese, who return to their own country after haying 
realized fortunes in Manilla, Java, and other European colonics, 
would have settled there; and the security to person and property 
which British laws and usages were supposed to guarantee, 
would have attracted to H, many wealthy Chinese, who, under 
their own government, are ever in dread of being.‘ squeezed’ by 
the government officers. In 1843, however, peace was proclatm- 
ed; H. was regularly ceded to us; a formal government was 
established; great expenses were incurred; and it became the 
study of the government to raise as large a revenue as possible 
to meet the expenses of the place, Up to the departure of Sir H. 
Pottinger, no means of raising a revenue were resorted to, ex- 
cept the land sales; but the police practised various modes of de- 
frauding the Chinese settlers; and from this time may be dated 
the reverses of H, By our treaty with China, it was stipulated 
that no Chinese vessel should be allowed to anchor in the har- 
bour of H. without a pass from some Chinese mandarin. Of 
course no mandarin would grant a pass without a heavy fee; and 
by this one act the junk-trade to H. was in a manner extermi- 
nated. But this was further aided by other circumstances, A 
body of police was established, composed of Chinese of the most 
abandoned character; these men, under the cloak of their office, 
committed all manner of atrocities, more especially afloat, in the 
harbour, where their proceedings more easily escaped notice. 
Boats and junks were plundered, and fees of all kinds were ex+ 
torted from them under false pretences. Since then the estab- 
lishment of the opium and othér farms has completely extin- 
guished the trade of H. The junks, instead of passing through 
the harbour as formerly, in going and coming between the Can- 
ton river and the W coast, now avoid it as they would a pesti- 
lence, and pass to the N of the island. Depot-vessels have taken 
up their station at a place called Cansingmoon, about half-way 
between Macao and Tigris, where there is a tolerable har- 


narrow counter displays small baskets of loch-soy 
resembling vermicelli in appearance, and used for 
same purpose), packs of cards, Chinese crackers, 
&e. &c.; never less than three, and in large estab- 
lishments a goodly number of assistants are con- 
stantly ready to serve customers; one stands in the 
centre of the shop and bawls out the article required, 
another prepares the same, and the clerk sitting on 
the money-box behind the counter makes entry si- 
multaneonsly with the delivery. Business is thus 
carried on with a degree of carefulness and precision 
exemplary even to Europeans. That greatest bane, 
and, to present appearance, immovable obstacle, to 
an extension of legitimate commerce between China 
and the rest of the world, the opium traffic, which 
through the obstinate and mistaken policy of the 
Chinese government, subserves the interests of the 
to ihe fortunes of the tew, is not in Victoria— 
proportionably to the trade in other parts of China 
—carried on to any great extent; opium is refined 
and openly retailed on the opposite shore of Kowloon, 
but the amount of bribe to the Chinese mandarins 
for winking at this infraction of the law must be very 
high, or those parties who have for the two years 
previous to July last made payment to our govern- 
i ment of an annual duty of £4,000 for farming the 
i licence to retail, could not have competed with them 
in the sale; since that time the exclusive right for 
one man to retail opium in Victoria has been done 
away with; and licenses are now indiscriminatély 
issued in three different forms; Ist, to sell in quan- 
tities Jess than a chest (which weighs about 1} ewt.) 
for this 360 dollars per annum is paid; 2d, for license 
to boil down and refine the opium preparatory to 
used, for which the charge is 240 d. per ann.; 

$4, for keeping an opinm-smoking divan; and for 
this indulgence a license is charged at 10 d. per 
month.” _ A good road has been constructed across 
the island from Victoria to Stanley. 
Commercial value] The European shipping which arrived at 
Victoria in 1847 amounted to 694 vessels = 229,465 tons; the 
Chinese junks to 50,058 tons, In 1848 the shipping, exclusive of 
Chinese vessels, which arrived in }1. was 700 = 228,818 tons. In 
1849, vessels = 293,711 tons, arrived The imports in Chi- 
nese consist principally of sugar, alum, sulphur, rice, nut- 
‘oll, and salt; and in 1847 amounted to £498,239. The exports, 
opium and long cloths, amounted in 1847 


which were principally 
to £226, Chinese sugar tothe extent of 21,529,600 Ibs,, and 
j re at H. for New South Wales, India, 
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there, with a Pop. of from 3,000 to 4,600, composed 

petty traders and junk-men, who have deserted H. “The prin- 
ciple that H. is to euiark itself,” Mr. M. goes on to say, “must 
be entirely abandoned; it can only be viewed as a depot or ware- 
house for British merchandise, which must be kept up at the ex~ 
se of the British nation, or rather out of the revenue derived 











Though it wquld take years to repair the evil which misgovern- 
ment has brought upon H., I am still of opinion that a 
time restore its 





not only one of the safest in the 
and, from having two entrances 
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bour: and, since 1844, a considerable native town has 8 up 
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037 m. from Polnt de Galle in Ceylon; 5,050 ‘m. 
from the Sandwich islands; and’ 6,200 m. from Van- 
couver’s island and the Columbia river, 

HON-HERGIES, a commune of France, in the 
dop. of the Nord, cant. of Bavay. Pop. 1,030. 

ONILY, a parish in Warwickshire, 5) m. NNW 
of Warwick. Area 642 acres. Pop. in 1851, 50. 

THIONIMA, Uxeasrre, or Saranva, an island of 
the Asiatic archipelago, in the Banda sea, to the 8 
of the island of Ceram, in § lat. 8° 85’, and E long. 
128°40°. It produces rice and cloves. 

MONING, a parish in Norfolk, 3 m. ESE of North 

sham. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1851, 348. 

HONINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 8} m. SE of 

Dereham, on a branch of the Wensum. Arta 
2,563 acres. Pop. in 1831, 365; in 1851, 332. 

HONINGTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5 m. 
NNE of Grantham. Area 1,454 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 865; in 1851, 152.—Also a parish in Suffolk, 
7} m. NNE of St. Edmund’s Bury. Area 1,203 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 248; in 1851, 331.—Also a 
parish in Warwickshire, 14 m. N. of Shipton-upon- 
Stour. Area 2,441 acres. .Pop. in 1851, 308. 

’ HONITON, a parish, borough, and market-town 
of Devonshire, 164 m. ENE of Exeter, and 148 m. 
* WSW of London, on the Otter, and intersected by 
a small streamlet tributary to that river." Area of 

. and borough 3,046 acres. Pop. of p. in 1831, 3,509; 
in 1851, 3,427. The town of Honiton is situated in 
a beautiful vale, on a rising ground, on the § side of 
the Otter. The town principally consists of one 
straight and spacitys street of considerable Jength, 
and well-paved and lighted. The houses are almost 
all modern, an improvement that originated in fires, 
which at four periods nearly destroyed the town; 
namely, in 1747, when three fourths of the houses 
were burnt down; in 1765, when 160; in 1790, when 
87; and in 1797, when 30 houses were destroyed. 
Through the main street runs a stream of water, 
from which thé inhabitants are supplied by a dip- 
ping-place opposite almost every door. ‘The parish- 
church erected in 1836-8 is a fine structure. Under 
the reform act the boundaries of the parl. borough 
of H. coincide with those of the parish, and the bo- 
rough returns 2 members. The number of electors 
registered for 1837 was 455; in 1848, 353. H. is a 
polling-plac@ for the county.—It is said that the 
manufacture of serge was first introduced by the 
Lollards at H.; but the principal manufacture of 
the town long consisted of the celebrated broad. bone 
or thread-lnce edgifigs, also called Bath Brussels lace. 
In thebeginning of the present cent. the manufacturers 
of H. employed 2,400 hands in the town and neigh- 
bouring villages, but in 1820 they did not employ 
above 800. 

HONLEY, a aaeeky in Almondbury parish, 
W, R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. SSW of Huddersfield, on 
the Colne. Area 2,790 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,523; 
in 1851, 5,595. c <3 

- HONNAY, a department and commune of Bel- 
cae . of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. 


oO 5; of com. 300. 
in the dep, of the Nord, cant. and 5 m. 8 of Marco- 
near the Schelde. : 


. acommune and town of France, | 


HONNINGEN, or es eer atown of 
ey : 


Coblens, circle and 6 . Pop. 
Wine is eultivated in’ irons, a ia a 
HONO, a smal} in the ~ off ‘the 
coast of Sweden, at the mouth of the 
W of Gottenburg. NTA hy 


of the Sandwich islands, in the island of Waohu or 
Oahu, in N lat. 21°20’, and W long. 157° 45’. 

6,000, of whom about 250 are English or Americans. 
It is situated on the S side of the island, and con- 
sists of huts built in the form of hay-ricks; but in 
many instances comfortably fitted up in the interior, 
and adorned with neat gardens filled with banana 
and other shady trees. It has a safe and commo- 
dious port and building-docks, and is already an 
entrepot for European and Indian goods, whence 
they are re-shipped to the new states of Spanish 
America. It is also a rendezvous for most of the 
whale-ships. Sometimes 80 sail of them, each of 
from 300 to 500 tons, are at anchor there for montlis 
at the same time. In 1835 the amount of 

at H. was 300,000 dollars; of exports 620,000. OF 
the exports 820,000 d. were foreign produce, and 
400,000 d. native produce. A permanent commerce 
in connection with California, and indirectly with 
Australia, New Zealand, Calcutta, and China, seems 
to be springing up at this port. Two newspapers 
are printed here. 

HONOR-DE-COS (L’), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Tarn-et-Garonne, cant. and 8 m. 
ESE of La Francaise, on the r. bank of the Avey- 
ron. Pop. 1,535. 

HONORE’ (Sarxt), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Nievre, cant. and 6 m. S of Monlins-en- 
Gilbert. Pop. 1,051. It is noted for its thermal sul- 
phureous springs and baths. Fairs for cattle are 
held here twice a-year. This village occupies the 
site of an ancient Gallic town, rebuilt by the Ro- 
thans, and named by them Arbandata. It received 
its present appellation after the establishment of the 
Christian religion in Gaul. 

HONORINE - LA- CHARDONNE (Sante), a 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. 
and 14m. NE of Athis, 28 m. NNE of Domfront. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,541. ’ e 

HONORINE 2LA - GUILLAUME (Sarr), a 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. 
and 6m. W of Putanges, and 18m. WNW of Argen- 
tan. ‘Pop. in 1841, 1,274. In the environs: are 
quarries of excellent granite. 

HONORURU. See Honomoxre. 

HONRUBLIA, a towt of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 35 m. 8 of Cuenca, and partido of 
San Clemente. Pop. 1,820. It has several churches, 
one of which stands in a square, and is a handsome 
edifice, a custom-house, and several convents, “The 


manufacture of linen, coarse woollen fabrics, and  }} 
tape, forms, with were the chief pe ie 


local industry. A fair is held here once a-year. —~ 
ike. rian eee ae 

of Brabant, dep. o: i CIOS te 
HONT, in “piv. of 


Antwerp, dep. Pop. 
HONEA ARES, a town of Sp 


in’ the prov. and. 34 m. ENE. o' 
partido of Brihuega, in @ level t 
nares. Pop. 172. | Se) cae 
HONTANAS, a town of § 
be roy. and 15m, W of Bui 
trance of a , and cont: 
oy a 0 





> aa 
HONOLULVU, or Horonvnu,.a-town, the capital. || 








HONTORIA-DE-PINAR, a town .of 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 42 m, SE of 
and partido of Salas-de-los-Infantes, in an 
district not far from the point at which the 


, 
HONTANAYA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the . of Cuenca, and partido of Belmonte, 38 
m. § of Huete. Pop. 632. , 
HONTANGAS, a town of. Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the proy. of Burgos, and partido of Roa, 8 m. 
SW of Aranda-de-Duero. Pop. 650. 
HONTANX, a commune and town of . France, in 
the cant, and 5 m. S of Villeneuve, on the Ludon. 
{ Pop. 1,198. Fairs for horses and cattle are held 
{ here twice a-year. 
: HO AS, a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
{ tile, in the prov. and 29 m. S of Cuenca, and 7 m. 
} NE of Honrubia, on the r. bank of the Xucar, and 
on the road from Valencia to Madrid. Pop. 608. 
H 
{ 





course for the distance of 4m. Pop. 592. . 

HONTORIA-DE. VALDEARADOS, ‘ 
po in Old Castile, in the prov. and 41 m. 
0 


Duero, in a valléy near the Aranzo. Pop. 507. 


tido of Pastrana, in a fertile plain. Pop. 610, 
has a parish-church and a hermitage. 
It contains a parish, and has 2 public granaries. 
Linen and varieties of common cloth are manufac- 
tured here. , 

HONTEM, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Liege, dep. of Baelen. Pop. 85. 

HONTH-KIS, or Lirrie Honrn, a district of Hun- 
gary, in the W part of the comitat of Gémér. It is 
covered with mountains, ramifications of the Carpa- 
thian chain, and is watered in all its extent by the 
Rima. Its chief towns aré Theissholz and Gross- 
Steffelsdorf. 

HONTH, Howr. or Nacy-Hontn, a comitat or 
administrative prov. of Hungary, comprising an area 
of 970 sy. tm.; hounded on the N by the comitats of 
Sobl and Bars; on the E by the comitat of Neograd; 
on the § and SW by that of Gran, from which it is 


parish-church and a custom-house. 


Liege, dep. of Esneux. Pop. 138. 
186: in 1851, 195. See also Hor. 
Pop. in 1831, 910; in 1851, 1,000. 


separated to a great extent by the Danube; and on 
the W by the comitat of Bars. Pop. in 1837, 130,804, 
of whom more than half were Slavonians. The ma- 
jority, amounting to 75,000, were Catholics. It is 
covered in its entire extent by ramifications of the 
Carpathian chain, and has a general inclination to 
the S. The principal rivers, the Krupina, Schem- 
nitz, and Szeklencze, all contribute their waters to 
the Danube, the two former being tributaries of the 
Tpoly, and the latter to the Gran. Although gener- 

ly mountainous it possesses considerable fertility, 


plies of cocoa-nuts, fish, and salt. 


Pop. in 1831, 296; in 1851, 320. 


of East Flanders, dep. of Sulsique. Pop. 118. 
especially in the valleys, and produces grain of all n 
kinds, wine, lint, hemp, tobacco, and wood. Of the 
arable land, estimated at 347,871 jochs, about 140,000 
j. are under cultivation; 13,800 j. are devoted to the 
culture of the vine; and 144,742 j. covered with 
wood. Horses and cattle are reared in great num- 
bers on its ee ian This com. possesses mines of 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, and arsenic, quarries 
of limestone, and some mineral springs. The ex- 
ploitation of the forests and mines forms, with the 
manufacture of a and of wooden ware, the 
chief branches of | industry.—This comitat, of 
which Ipoly-Sagh is the cap‘, is divided into 4 jiiris 
or viz. Bath, Bozok, Ipoly-Sagh, and Schem- 
nitz; and contains 3 free towns, Schemnitz, Puganz, 
and Dilln, 9-burghs, and 176 villages. 

} | HONTINENA, a town of ancient foundation of 
Spain, in Aragon, in the prov. of Huesca, and par- 
i tido of on the from that town to Sari- 
“mena, Pop.810. It has a parish-church, a convent, 
and a custom-house. 

_ HONTOMIN, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
pivy. and partido and 15 m. NNE of Burgos, at 
source of the Omino, a tributary of the Ebro. 




















prevailed in this locality. H. was taken from 










rungzebe. 








lat. 30° 52’ 48”, and E long, 119° 56. This 
from its industry and trade, and the fertility 
environs, is one of the most important in 
Silk-fabrics, to a large extent, are man 
_ tea is extensively cultivated in the. 
istrict. ; 


















DE-LA-CANTERA, a town of 
‘and partido and 11m, 8 of Bur- 
has a al 








disappears underground, and pursues a subterranean 
iy 
ae of 


Burgos, partido and 11 m. NE of Aranda-de- 


HONTOVA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 14 m. SSE of Guadalajara, and par- 


HHONTUR. a town of Spain, in Murcia, in the 
prov. of Albacete, partido and 11 m. NE of Hellin, 
on the declivity of a hill. Pop. 1,270. It has a 


HONVELP,, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, dep. of Seeverghem. Pop. 207, 
HONY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 


HOO, a parish in Suffolk, 7 m. N of Woodbridge, 
and § of the Deben. Areal,185 acres, Pop. in 1831, 


HOO, or St. Wernuren, a parish in Kent, 34m 
NE of Rochester, on the Medway. Area 6,032 acres 


HOO, or Boo Istanps, a group of islets in the 
S. Pacific, to the SE of the island of Gilolo, and in 
the passage of that name, in S lat. 1° 15’, and E 
long. 129° 17’... The most westeriy of the group is 
6 m. in circumference and of small elevation, the 
second rises higher, and the third is the largest in 
size. They are all populous, and afford good sup- 


HOO (Sr. Mary’s), a parish in Kent, 5 m, NNE 
of Gillingham, S of the Thames. Area 2,866 acres. 


HOOBERG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 


HOOBLY. or Haviix, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Bejapur, and district of Gunduck, 13 m. 
SE of Darwur, on a small river, in N lat. 15° 20%, 
and FE long. 75° 15’. Pop. in 1820, 15,000. It is 
surrounded by a mud wall and ditches, and defended 
by 2 small forts. It contains no buildings of any 
note, but is distinguished for the number and indus- 
try of its inhabitants. It has extensive manufacto- 
ries of silk, cotton, and woollen fabrics, and carries 
on an active trade with Goa, Surat, and Seringapa- 
tam. From the numerous ruins of mosqués and 
Mahommedan burying-places which exist in the en- 
virons, Mahommedanism ap formerly to have 


kings of Bejapur in 1673 by the Mahrattas, and 
again in 1707 from the sultan Manzum, sen of An- 


HO0-CBOO-FU, « division and town of China, 
in the prov, of Chi-keang. e div. comprises. 

distriets—-"The town is situated on a lake from which 
it derives its name, 45 m. NNW of Hang-choo, in N 
f its 
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HOO 





is called Te’ by the natives, It has a bluff ap- 


. pearance, and is of inferior extent to others of the 


gos p, in N lat. 1° 27’. 

(Porst), a oape 0 the W coast of North 
America, in N lat. 56° 44’, . 

TLOOD. RIVER, a large river of Arctic America, 
which rus from SW. to NE, and flows into Corona- 
tion gulf, in N lat. 67° 22’. 

HOOK, a parish in Sussex, 6 ii. SW of Battle. 
Area 2,448 acres. Pop. in 1831, 525; in 1851, 574. 

HOOFDPLAAT, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Zealand, cant. and 18 m. WNW of Hulst, 
near the 1. bank of the Western Scheldt. Pop. 1,000. 

HOOGBOOM, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Eckeren. Pop. 291. 

HOOGBRAEK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Wiekevorst. Pop. 169. 

HOOGBUTZEL, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Bautersem. Pop. 155. 

HOOGE, a village of Holland, in N. Brabant, 7} 
m. N of Breda. Pop. 1,814. 

HOOGE (La), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of West Flanders, dep. of Zillebeke. Pop. 100. 

HOOGEKRAAL. ‘See Pacautsporr. 

HOOG-EN-LEEG-WORMEN, a commune of 


pero it belongs.—Also one of the Galapa- 


‘Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Vel- 


sieque-Ruddershove. Pop. 835. 
OOGE-ET-NEDERLEST, a commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Lacken. Pop. 


56. 

HOOGEN-ET*LIEGEN-RIELEN, 2 commune 
of Belgium, in the proy. of Antwerp, dep. of Lich- 
tert. Pop. 302. 

HOOGEN-HERWEG, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Ruyen. Pop. 586. 

OOGENWEG, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Berlaere. Pop. 196. 

HOOGEVEEN, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
of Drenthe, 14 m. WNW of Coevorden, and 15 m. 
ENE of Meppel. .Pop. 6,995. 

HOOGEYNDESHKYLHOEK - EN-ROSKANS- 
MONT, a commune of Belgium, in the proy. of East 
Flanders, dep. of Saint-Gilles. Pop. 395. 

HOOGEZAND, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
and 8 m. SE of Groningen. Pop. 1,680. 

HOOGHEYD, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Duffel. Pop. 648. 

HOOGHLY, or Huei, a town, river, and district 
of Bengal, ‘The district is situated between the 22d 
and 23d parallels, and extending a considerable dis- 
tance on both sides of the river It has Burdwan 
on the N; the Sunderbunds on the E; the gulf of 
Bengal on the S; and Midnapur on the W. It has 
an area of 2,260 sq. m., with a pop. of 1,239,150 in 
1822. The northern part of it is fertile; but that 
near the sea is swampy, or covered with jungle.— 
The town of H., situated on the W side of the river 
of the same name, in N lat. 22° 54’, E 1dng. 88° 28’, 
23m. N by W of Calcutta, was founded by the Por- 
‘the year 1538, and in a short time 
all the trade from Saatgong, — be 
‘iod had been the ent port of Bengal. 

‘Pauses f waa fortitied, and it con- 

‘till 1682, when it was attacked, 

a siege of three months and a half, taken 

Mo; ops. From this period H. became 







lements were formed, H., ander 
name of Bukshi-Bunder, became the emporium 
the greater part of the trade carried on betw 
Europe, Persia, Arabia, and India. The dutie 
levied at 2 per cent. ad val. from Mahomn and 
34 per cent. from all others except the English, w 
in consequence of a firman obtained by Boug 
the surgeon, from Shah Jehan, paid onl 
rupees annually on the whole amount of t 


river, at av 
after these 
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with Bengal. For a considerable time, however, the 

English ‘were | allowed to have a corporal and 
i 


20 European soldiers to protect their fi at H.; 
but, in consequence of various disputes, which had 
taken place between them and the government, a 
detachment of 400 soldiers, escorted by some vessels 
of war, was sent from Madras in 1686, This foree 
landed at H. without opposition; but the cireum- 
stance caused so much alarm, that the nabob, —_— 
Khan, ordered a considerable mili force td’ en- 
camp in the vicinity of the town.” Between these 
troops and the English soldiers a dispute occurred 
on the 28th of October, when both parties had re- 
course to arms, and a general action took place. 
During the conflict, Admiral Nicholson opened a 
cannonade on the town, and burnt 500 houses, 
amongst which was the British factory, valued, with 
the goods it contained, at £300,000 sterling. The 
governor solicited a suspension of hostilities, and 
agreed to restore to the English all their immunities; 
but the nabob, who resided at Dacca, ordered all the 
English factories and property at H. to be confis- 
cated, and sent a large force to expel them from the 
place. Previous to its arrival, the English, haying 
embarked all their moveable property, dropped down 
the river to Chatanati, the present Calcattss and 
after a short period proceeded to Hijeli, a town 
close to the mouth of the Ganges. On the conelu- 
sion of peace, in the following year, the nabob 
wished the English to return to H., but they declined 
the offer. In 1696,"H. was taken and plundered by 
Subha Sing and Rehim Khan, but was soon after 
recovered, and restored to the Mogul government by 
the Dutch of Chinura. About 1704; the nabob, 
Murshud Cooly Jaffier Khan, having been @ 

sole governor of Bengal, transferred the seat of go- 
vernment from Dacca to the present Murshedabad. 
But the /fujda* or governor of H. disclaimed his 
authority, and a battle took place between the two 
parties, in which the fujdar, owing to assistance he re- 
ceived from the French at Chandernagore, was victo- 
rious. That functionary, however, thought it better 
to retire, and proceeded to Delhi; from which period 
the right of nomination of fujdar became vested in 
the nabobs of Bengal. H. was taken on the 10th 
of January 1757 by the British; was shortly after 
retaken by the nabob Seraje-ad-dowleh; but in the 
month of June following was again taken by the 
British. They nevertheless permitted the nabobs 
Meer Jaffier and Cossim Ali to appoint the fujdars 
of H.; but in 1765, when the East India company 
was appointed by the emperor dewan or collector of 


the revenues 0 
to 





f Ben Bahar, and 
the ba, from H. 


since which period the former ‘eee 
Fe einer 


and most of the opulent 
Caleutta.—The H. river is formed by th 
the two western branches of the Gang 
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pe ae conta “i aaeere pe me atl 
it is on! e fgr ships as as the tide 
reaghes, and a part of fe is nearly dry during 
the hot season. Its junction with the Baghiretti 
takes place at Nudya, 68 m, above Calcutta. The 
spring-tides also run up with great violence, advanc- 
ing at the rate of 15 m. an hour, and frequently 
overset boats and drive ships from their anchorage. 
Tho tide does not extend more than 80 m. above 
Caleutta, and, during the rainy season, its influence 
is greatly checked by the large body of water that 
comes down the river. It is proposed to carry a 
railway from Howrah, opposite Calcutta, on the bank 
of the H., to Rajmhal on the Ganges. ‘This railway 
will be about 200 m. in length; and will save, for 8 
months in the year, a dangerous and difficult naviga- 
tion of 580 m. through the Sunderbunds.—Several 
kinds of fish are caught in this river, particularly the 
ecockup, the sable mangoe fish, and prawns; it also 
abounds with crocodiles and sharks. It is esteemed 
the most sacred branch of the Baghiretti or true 
3% by the Hindus. See Ganors. 

H OGKAMEREN, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Saint-Nicolas. 
Pop. 213, 

OOGKARSPEL, a village of Holland, in the 
nee of N. Holland, 8 m. 8 by W of Enkhuisen. 


‘op. 1,000. 

HOOGEWARTIER, a commune of Belgium, inthe 
prov. of West Flanders, dep. of Clercken. Pop. 275 

HOOG-LAETHEM, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Laethem-Saint- 
Martin. Pop. 165. 

HOOGLAND, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Werchter. Pop. 159.— 
Also a small town of Holland, in the prov. of 

Utrecht, 2m. NE of Amersfort. Pop. 1,450. 

: HOOGLANDEKEN, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov, of West Flanders, dep. of Eessen. Pop. 114. 

OOGLEDE, a town of Belgium, in W. Flan- 
ders, 12 m. NE of Ypres. Pop."4,584. 

HOOGMOLEN-ET-BANHOUT, a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of West Flanders, dep. of 
Heestert. Pop. 631. 
* HOOGST. , a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Bast Flanders, dep. of Rugen. Pop. 186. 

HOOGSTRAEDE, a department and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of West Flanders, arrond. 
of Furnes, watered by the Yzer. Pop. 689. 

HOOG a commune of Belgium, in the 
ig of East Flanders, dep. of Baerdegem. Pop. 

—Also a commune in the same prov., in the dep, 


town of ws ey in the 


of Denderbelle. Pop. 453. 
-HOOG: , 8 
. of Antwerp, 10 m. NW of Turnhont, on the 
March, Pop. 1,650. It has a noble church, 300 ft. 
in len a tower 364 ft. in‘height. The ma- 
terial is brick, with stone-dressings. 
_ HOOGWEG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of. of - Pop. 128. 
‘ft , 4 parish in hire, 4 m, E of Bea- 
brea Arey 1,237 acres. 
1p —Also a chapelry in Snaith parish, W. R. 
orgshire, 2 m. $ of Howden, on the W bank of 
Onse, Area 1,740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 650; in 
5] 5 a hamlet in the p. and 3m. 8 of 
‘Thames, Surrey. Pop. in 1851, 


oKB, a parish of co, Wexford, 44 m. 
Area 1,065 acres. Pop to ibe, 


pg td Se 


Pop. in 1831, 269; in- 


HOOKER (Mount), a conspicnous summit in the 
Melville range, in N lat. 69° 86’, E long: 121° 80%: 

1100 , & town of Hindostan, ve 
‘and 81m. SW of Bejapur, and district of Az 
gur, in N lat. 16° 18’, and E long. 74°°47" This 
town was once*in a flourishing condition, and was 
long the residence of a Mahommedan chief. The 
last of these chiefs, Abdul-Kharud, was cethroned 
by the rajah of Parnella about the year 1643. 

HOOK-GREEN, « hamlet in the p. of Southfleet, 
Kent. Pop. 60. 

HOOKSET, a towsship of Merrimac co., in the 
state of New Hampshire, U.S., 9 m. SSE of Coneord, 
intersected by the Mertiuine. Pop. in 1840, 1,175. 

HOOKSINL, a village of Oldenburg, in ‘the | 
seignory of Jever, on the German sea. It has 4 
small port. 

HOOKSTOWN, a village of Green township, 
Beaver co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 242 m, NW 
of Harrisburg, on a branch of Mill creek. Pop. in 
1840 about 230. 

HOOL, an island off the coast of Nordland, Nor- 
way, in the West-Fjorden. It has a town of the 
same name. 

HOOLE, a parish in Lancashire, 7 m. SSW of 
Preston, on the Douglas. Area 2,923 acres. Pop. , 
in 1831, 943; in 1851, 977. It contains the town- 
ships of Much and Little Hoole—Also a township 
in the p. of Plemonstall, Cheshire, 14 m. NE of Ches- 
ter. Area 743 acres. Pop. in 1851, 427. 

HOOLE (Lrrrte), a township in the p. of Hoole, 
Lancashire, 6m. SW of Preston. Area 1,222 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 189; in 1851, 202. 

OOLE (Mucn), a township in the p. of Hoole, 
Lancashire. Area 1,701 acres. “Pop. in 1851, 775. 

HOOLY-ONORE, a town and fort of Hind 1 
in the Mysore, 125 m. NW of Seringapatam, in’ 
lat. 138° 44’, near the Buddra. , A 

HOONGAHABAT, and HOONGATONGA, two 
small islands in the Pacific, in the Habai group, 
which Perouse describes as being nothing more than 
large uninhabitable rocks, lofty enough to be visible 
at the distance of 15 leagues. They are about half- 
a-league in circumf.; and are separated from each 
other by a channel a league wide. The first is about 
80, and the other 26 m. NNE from Tongatabu. 

HOOPER ISLAND, an islet off the S coast of 
Quelpart island, in the sea of Corea, in N lat. 33° 10’, 
E long. 126° 30’. 

HOOPER’S ISLAND, an island in Dorchester 
co., Maryland, U.S., on the E sidg of Chesapeak bay, 
and is 7 m. long and 24 m. broad. 

HOORMARA, or Hormara, a port of Beluchis- 
tan, in the’ prov. of Mekran, in N lat. 25° 18’, E long. 
65° 6’. It contains about 400 houses, and is under 
the protection of the jam of Las. It conducts a 
smart trade with the interior; but the country, for 7 
or 8 days’ journey in every direction from it, is 
utterly sterile. ‘ 

HOORN, a’ considerable seaport of Holland, in 
the prov. of Holland, on the Zuyder-zee, 14 m, E of 
personae € yo “ m. NNE wig It is 
surrow old ramparts, and is a tolerably well- 
built place. Its harbour is the best on the coast of 
that po the trade in cattle, butter, and cheese, a8 
well as in the produce of theefisheries, : 
is extensive. The r 
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do mot appear to have: been visited until lately by 
tiene e navigator Maurelle obtained re- 
freshments in 1781, and which he therefore named 
Consolation islands. When visited Schoutens, 
they were each governed by a king. eir male in- 
habitants are tall in stature; strong and well-made, 
good runners, and expert swimmers, and of a yellow- 
ish brown complexion; but the wémen are very de- 
formed, and hideously ugly. 

HOORN’S ISLAND, a small island at the E en- 
trance of the straits of Sunda, in § lat. 5° 44’. 

HOOSICK, a river of New York, U. S., which has 
its rise in Massachusetts, and runs through Vermont 
into Renselaer co., in the state of New York, where 
it falls into the Hudson. Its length is about 46 m.; 
and it has a fall of 40 ft. in a distance of 200, afford- 
ing-a fine water-power at the v. of Hoosick-Falls, 35 
m. NE of Albany. 

HOOTON, a township in Eastham p., Cheshire, 5 
m. E by N of Great Neston. Area 1,020 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 103; in 1851, 110. 

HOOTON-PAGNELL, a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 6} m. NW of Doncaster, comprising the 
townships of Bilham, Stotford, and H. Area 2,485 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 425; in 1851, 397.’ 

HOOTON-ROBERTS, a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 6} m. SE by 8 of Darfield. Area 1,048 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 178; in 1851, 218. 

HOPE, a parish and township in Derbyshire, 6 m. 
N by E of Tidestvell, on the river Noe. Area 38,563 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 3,302; in 1831, 3,927; in 1851, 
4,604. It comprises the chapelry of Fairfield, the 
townships of Fernilee, Grindlow, Highlow, H., Stoke, 
and, of Wardlow; the hamlets of Abney, Aston 
and Thornton, Brough and Shatton, Bradwell, Great- 
Hucklow, Nether-Padley, Offerton, Thornhill, and 
Woodland-Hope; with the liberties of Hazelbadge 
and Little-Hacklow. Lace, thread, ropes, twines, 
hats, sackings, &c., are manufactured in this p.— 
Also a township in Buttington p., Montgomeryshire, 
1 m. E of Welshpool, on the Severn. Pop. in 1831, 
162; in 1851, 177.—Also a river of Sutherlandshire, 
which has its rise in Glengollie, in a stream which 
intersects Strathmore; runs a course of about 11 m. 
due N; andenters Loch Hope; whence, after a course 
of 1 m.,, it falls into the sea 3 m. on the E side of 
Loch Eribol. 

HOPE, a village of Sussex co., New Jersey, U.S., 
on the road from Newton to Easton, in Pennsylva- 
nia, 16 m, SW of the former, and 20 m. NE of the 
latter, .on a branch of the Beaver. Pop. 1,690.— 
Also a township in Waldo co., in Maine, 36 m. 
ESE of Augusta, intersected by St. George’s river. 
Pop. 1,770.—Also a township in Hamilton co., in 
New York, 58 m. of Albany. Pop. 711.—Also 
av.in Franklin co. in Ohio.—Also a township in 
the Newcastle district of Upper Canadag bounded on 
the S by Lake Ontario. Pop, in 1842, 4,482.—Also 
« river of the island of Jamaica, in Surrey co., which 
runs into the sea 5 m. S of Kingston, after a course 
fTOPE. m Sak d village in Fli 

ASTYN, @ parish and vi in Flint- 
shire, 54 m. by 8 of Mold, on the river Alen, 
- over which there is here a fine old bridge. It com- 

prises. 8 faebies, including the borough of Caer- 


ere 747; in 
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; unless indeed they are the two 8' 







by S of Ludlow. Area 460 acres. Pop.'in 1851 ef 

1, x» * ws eases Ae Of Bae 
| HOPE BAY, a bay in the Englisl melyon jl. 

the coast of Kent, between Sandwich ani 
_ —Also a bay on the W shore of Vancou 
| between Point Breakers and Woody poi 
| HOPE-BOWDLER, a parish in Shro 


iy saga vai A 
m. NNW of Ludlow. It includes the towr hig ei 
| of Chilnwick and Ragdon, Area 1,731 acres. Pop. i 
| 
) 





in 1801, 130; in 1851, 169, 
HOPE (Cars); a high and bluff cape of Hudsén’s 
| bay, at the entrance of Repulse bay, in N lat. (4° 


ing the E 
point of Stapylton bay, in Arctic America, in N lat. 
68° 58’, W long. 115° 54’. 

HOPE (Fort), a post on Repulse bay, in N lat. 
66° 32’ 16”, W long. 86° 55’ 51”. Mr. Rae’s i 
tion passed the winter of 1846-7 here; and in 
1847, proceeded N and explored the entire E coast of 
Committee bay as high as the parallel of 69° 80’. 
The lowest temp. experienced during the winter was 
—47°, The variation of the compass on 30th Aug. 
1846, was 62° 50’ 30” W. 

HOPE HARBOUR, an inlet at the opening of 
Magdalen sound, in the strait of Magalhaens, with 
good anchorage in 4 fath. It lies at the foot of a 
steep mountain, called by Sarmiento the Vernal. 

HOPE INLET, a creek in the coast of N. Aus- 
tralia, 11 m. from the S point of Clarence strait, 
opening into Shoal bay. f 

HOPE ISLANDS, two small islands near the NE 
coast of New Holland, in § lat. 15° 41’, so called by 
Cook, immediately after his ship was cleared from a 
dangerous situation off Cape Tribulation, 

HOPE-MANSELL, a parish in Herefordshire, 8} 
m. SE by 5 of Ross., Area 1,173 acres. Pop. 189, 

HOPE (Mount), a lofty insulated mass of rock 
on the coast of Admiralty sound, in the strait of 
Magalhaens, in S lat. 54° 26’ 30”, W long. 68°59’ 
11”.—Also a hill in SE. Australia, in '$ Tat. 85° 55%, 

E long. 144° 20’. It consists of immenge blocks of 
granite, and forms the extremity of a range extend- 
ing eastwards. . ws 

HOPE (Porr), a village in the towns Hope, 
in Upper Scnaiy at de toath of a posh which 
enters the SE ee of tate Oey a oC 

HOPE-SAYs a parish in Shropshire, 54 m. 

E of Bishop’s- Castle, on the river Clun. Area 1080 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 571; in 1851, 680, ® 

HOPE-SOLLERS, a parish in Herefordshire, 6 — 
m. N by E of Ross, on the Wye. Area 1,152 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 179; in 1851, 147. , 

OPE’S ADVANOE BAY, a bay on the coast o 
Labrador, 100 m. W of Cape Chidleigh, in N lat. 60°, 
W long. 70°. . ward yy 

HOPE’S ADVANCE (Care), a cape in Hudson’s © | 
Straits, in N lat. 61° 45’. RS BER sac 

HOPE'S NOSE, a cape in the English channel, { 
on the coast of Devonshire, J : 
HOPE-TOWN, a villas 
from Fort Wellington. 

HOPE-UNDER-DINM 
fordshire, 44 m. SSE of , 

Lugg. ny be al ih ag : 
‘ TOPELE (Moon), a hill in SE. An 
the W side of the Bozun, in Se ae 


147° 2’, naa 
_a township o} 
a ons 


10’, W long. 85° 30’.—Also a cape 
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. 
creek} and drained hy its tributaries, Mounts and 
Mill creeks. It ouda surface, with a 


soil co ng of clay loam. Pop. 2,220.—Also a 
township of Huntingdon co., in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, 18m. SW of Huntingdon. Its surface is 
mountainous. ‘The soil in the valleys consists of 
calcareous loam,—Also a township in Beaver co., in 
the same state. Pop. 1,603.—Also a a of 
Washington co., in the same state, 12 m. of 
Washington. It has a hilly surface, with a loamy 
soil, and is drained by Buffalo and Cross creeks, and 
Brushy run. Pop. 1,596.—Also a township of York 
co., in the same state, 14 m. SE of York. Its sur- 
face is undulating, and is drained by the head- 
branches of Deer creek. Pop. 1,905.—Also a town- 
ship of Cumberland co., in the same state, 21 m. W 
of Carlisle. It has a hilly surface, and slaty soil. 
Pop. 1,086.—Also a township of Muskingum co., in 
the state of Ohio, 46m. E of Columbus. Pop. 1,806. 
The v. is situated on the national road—Also a 
township of Licking co., in the state of Ohio, on the 
national road, a few miles E of Hebron. Pop. 1,150. 
—Also a township of Perry co., in the same state, 
watered by Jonathan’s creek. Pop. 1,544.—Also a 
township of Seneca co., in the same state, on the W 
side of sky river. Pop. 913. 

HOPEWELL (Care), a headland on the E coust 
of Hudson’s bay, in N lat. 58°, W long. 79°. 

HOPFENAT, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Gumbrinnen, circle of Insterburg. Pop. 158. 

HOPFENBRUCH, a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Frankfort, circle of Landsberg. Pop. 151. 

HOPFGARTEN, a town of Tyrol, in the Brixen- 
thal, 10 m. S of Kufstein. Pop. 997. 

HO-PHING, a district and town of China, in the 
NE part of the prov. of Kwan-tung, in N lat. 24° 
30’, BE long. 114° 53’. 

HOPITAL (L’), a town of the Sardinian states, 
in the prov. of Savoy, 27 m. ENE of Chambery, near 
the r. bank of the Doron. Pop. 1,200. 
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HOPITAL-BEAULIEU (L’), a town of France, in 
the dep. of Lot, cant. and 6m. WNW of La-Capelle- 
Marival. 


HOPITAL-SOUS-ROCHEFORT (L’), a village 
of France, in the dep: of Loire, cant. of Boen, 12 m. 
NNW offifontbrison, on the r. bank of the Lignon. 
HOPKINS, a county in the W part of the state of 
_ Ohio, comprising an area of 750 sq. m.; bordered on 
the NE by Green river; on the E by Pond river; and 
on the W by Tradewater creek; and intersected by 
Otter, Flat, Drake’s, Crary, Clear, and Deer creeks. 
Pop. in 1840, 9,171, of whom 1,728 were slaves. 
HOPKINSVILLE, a town‘of Hamilton township, 
Warren co., in the state of Ohio, 96 m. WSW of 
Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 150.—Also a yillage of 
Christian co., in the state of Kentucky, 204 m. SW 
of Frankfort, on the E side of Little river. Pop. 
ys av. of Chatooga co. in the state of 
Georgia m..NW of Milledgeville, on the E side 
t er.—Also a v. of Adair co., in the state 
i, 6m. E of Grand Chariton river. 
SINTON, a township of Merrimac co., in 
4 Hampshire, 7 m. W of Concord, 
by Ce k river and its branches, and 
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situated in the 8 part of the township, on a pom | 
of Charles river, and is very flourithing.—Also ‘a 
township of St. Lawrence co., in the state of New 
York, 215 m. NNW of Albany. It is watered by 
Racket and St, Regis rivers, and in the N presents a 
level surface and considerable fertility. Pop. 1,147. 
. HOPPEN, a township in Bamborough parish, 
Northumberland, 4} m. ESE of Belford. Pop. in 
1831, 48; in 185%, 29. 

HOPPER, or Stpson Isianp, an island of the 
N. Pacific, in the group of the Gilbert islands, in N 
lat. 0° 30’, and E long. 174°. It is of crescent form. 
Under this name is sometimes included asa g 
the adjacent islands Wooodle, Hall’s, and Hender- 
ville. 

HOPPNER (Care), a headland in Arctic Ame- 
rica, in N lat. 76° 56’, W long. 70° 48’. 

HOPSFORD, a hamlet in the p. of Withybrook, 
Warwickshire. 

HOPSTEN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Westphalia and regency of Miinster, NE of Rheina, 
Pop. 365. 
wo a township in the p. of Claverley, 

op. - 

HOPTQN, « township in the p. and 2 m. W of 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Pop. in 1831, 118; in 
1851, 100.—Also a township partly in the p. of Stan- 
ton-Lacy, Salop. Pop. 50.—Also a township in the 
p. of Great Ness. Pop. 179.—Also a township in 
the p. of Hinstock. Pop.77.—Also a parish in Suf- 
folk, 8 m. W of Diss. Area 1,875 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 581; in 1851, 674.—Also a parish 44 m. Ki of 
Lowestoft, on the sea-shore. Area 1,267 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 260; in 1851, 331. 

HOPTON anv COTON, a township in the p. of 
St. Mary and St. Chad, Staffordshire, 8 m. NE of 
Stafford, 8 of the Grand Trunk canal, and E of the 
Stow. Area 1,770 acres. Pop. in 1851, 468. 

HOPTON-CANGEFORD, or Hobron-1n-tHE- 
Ho sg, a parish in Salop,4m. NE of Ludlow. Area 
562 acres. Pop. in 1831, 80; in 1851, 23. 

HOPTON-CASTLE, a parish in Salop, 64 m. SE 
of Bishop-Castle, on a branch of the Clun. Area 
2,552 acres. Pop. in 1831, 145; in 1851, 161. 

HOPTON (Upper and Lower), townships in the 
R; of Church-Hote, Montgomeryshire.° Pop, of 

pper 65; of Lower 39. 

OP'TON-MONK, a parish in Salop, 44 m. 8 of 
Much-Wenlock. Aroa 2,208 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
208; in 1851, 188. 

HOPTON-WAFERS, a parish in Salop, 8 m. NE 
of Ludlow. Area 1,610 acres: Pop. in 1851, 444, 

HOPTRUP, a parish and village of Denmark, in 
the duchy of Sleswig, 5 m. SSW of Hadersleben, on 
the coast-road, and on a small lake which discharges 
itself into the Little Belt. i 

HOPWAS-HAYES, an extra - parochial ‘liberty 
in Staffordshire, 2m. NW of Tamworth, and 
within the parliamentary boundaries of the boro 
It comprises an area of 500 acres, skirted on the E 
by the Coventry canal and river Tame. 
on the SSE, in the p. of Tamworth, is th 
Hopwas. Pop. in 1841, 267. 4 

* HOP’ a hamlet in the p. of Wilne, 
shire, 6% m. W of Derby. Pop. in 1851, 42. 


HOPWOOD, a township in the p. of Middleton, 
“oe co, of Lancaster, 8 m.N of Manchester: 
1,575. Mia 

HOR (Movnt), or Jebel-Harun, a 1 
: NN lat. 30° 18’, % lon 
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sank of the Neckar, 20 m. NNW of Hohenbarg. 
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| HORBERG, a town of. Styria, in the citcle and 
— SE of Cilly. Pop. 375. ‘ 

ORBLING, a. of Lincolnshire, 3 m. E of 
Folkingham. Area 2,620 acres. Pop, 590. 

HORBUYRG, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Haut-Rhin, cant. of Andolsheim, 14 m. E of Col- 
mar, Pop. 1,117.—Also a town and free port of 

| Hanover, on the 1. bank of the Elbe. 

\ HORBURY, a ay in Wakefield p., in York- 

} shire, 24 m. SW of efield, on the Manchester 

} and railway. Pop. 2,803, chiefly employed 

{ in woollen manufactories, 

: HORCAJ ADA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov, and 30 m. W of Avila, and partido of Barco, 
in a fertile plain, on the N side of a ramification of the 
Sierra de Avila’ Pop. 806. It has a parish-church 
and a custom-house, and contains considerable re- 
mains of its Moorish origin.—Also a town in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 29 m. SSW of Cuenca, par- 
tido and 21 m. SSE of Huete, near the 1. bank of 

the Giguela. Pop. 1,082. 

HORCAJO-DE-SANTIAGO, a town of Spain, 
in New Castile, in the prov. and 48 m. SW of Cuenca, 
and partido of Ucles, between the Giguela find Rian- 

} zares. Pop. 2,820. It has a parish-church and a 

eustom-house. Its industry consists chiefly in agri- 

culture. 

HORCAJO-DE-LAS-TORRES, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 42 m. NNW of Avila, 
and partido of Arévalo, near the r. bank of the Tra- 
bancos. Pop. 638. It has 2 convents and an hos- 


ital. 
P"HORCASITAS, a town of Mexico, 90 m. E of 
San-Lnis-de-Potosi, near the 1. bank of the Panueo. 

HORCON, a town of Cuba, in the dep. Occiden- 
tal, jurisdiction of Havana. Pop. 7,242. 

HORDA, one of the smaller Orkney islands, lying 
in the Pentland frith, between S. Ronaldshay and 
Swinna. 

HORDAIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. of Bouchain. Pop. 1,248. 

HORDE, a town of Prussian Westphalia, in the 
co. of Mark, on the Erusche, 8 m. SE of Dortmund. 

HORDLE, or Horvwett, a parish of Hants, 4} 
m. SW of Lymington. Area 4,385 acres. Pop. 882. 

HORDLEY, a parish in Salop, 3 m. SSW of 
Ellesmere. Area 2,479 acres. Pop. 325. 

HORE-ABBEY, a parish in co. Tipperary, ad- 
joining Cashel. Pop. 292. 

HOREB, a mountain of Arabia Petrea, in N lat. 
28° 33’, E long. 34° 2’, celebrated in Scripture his- 
tory. It forms the N extremity of the ridge of 
Sinai; and attains an alt. of 2,500 ft. above the con- 
vent of Saint Catherine, and between 7,530 and 
7,480 ft. above sea-level. Dr. Robinson, who sup- 
»oses this mount to have been the scene of the de- 
ivery of the Law, thus describes the approach to it: 
“As we advanced, the valley still opened wider and 
wider with a gentle ascent, and became full of shrubs 
and tufts of herbs, shut in on each side by lofty gra- 
nite ri with shattered peaks a thousand 
feet while the face of er directs pees 
Us. ‘my companion and m involuntarily 
exclaimed; * Here is room enough ‘ov a large encamp- 
ment!’ Reaching 






























the top of the ascent, or water-shed, 
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never seen; 


ment rushed upon our minds were almost over- 
whelming. As we went on, new : 


were continually opening to our view. On the left {| 
of Horeb, a deep and narrow valley runs. BS 
between lofty walls of rock, as if in contin’ n of 
the SE corner of the plain. In this valley, at the — 
distance of nearly a mile from the plain, stands 
convent; and the deep verdure of its frnit trees and 
cypresses is seen as the traveller approaches,y—an 
oasis of beauty amid scenes of the sternest desola- 
tion. At the SW corner of the plain — cliffs also 
retreat, and form a recess or open extending’ 
from the plain westward for some F wet From 
this recess there runs up a similar narrow valley on 
the west of Horeb, called el-Leja, parallel to that in 
which the convent stands; and in it is the deserted 
convent el-Arba’in, with a garden of olive and other 
fruit-trees not visible from the plain. A third 
den lies at the mouth of el-Leja, and a fourth ‘euler 
west in the recess just mentioned. The whole 
is called Wady-er-Raihah; and the valley of the con- | 
vent is known to the Arabs as Wady Shu’-eib, that | 
is, the Vale of Jethro. Still advancing, the front of | 
Horeb rose like a wall before us; and one ean } 
proach que to the foot and touch the mount. 
Directly before its base is the deep bed of atorrent, { 
by which in the rainy season the waters of el-Leja 
and the mountains around the recess pass down east- 
ward across the plain, forming the commencement 
of Wady esh-Sheikh, which then issues by an open- 
ing through the cliffs of the eastern mountain,—a 
fine broad valley affording the only easy access to 
the plain and convent. As we crossed the plain our 
feelings were strongly affected, at finding here so 
unexpectedly a spot so entirely adapted to the seri 
tural account of the giving of the law. No tra 
has described ¢his plain, nor even mentioned it ex- | 
cept in a slight and general manner; probably be- 
cause the most have reached the convent by another 
route without passing over it; and perhaps, too, be- 
cause neither the highest point of Sinai (now called 
Jebel Masa), nor the still loftier summit of St. 
Catharine, is visible from any part of it.” They sub- 
sequently examined this plain more closely, and = | 
were confirmeds in their first impressions. “We  } 
measured across the plain, where we stood, i 
the water-shed, and found the breadth to be at that 
point 2,700 English feet, or 900 yards; though in | 
some parts it is wider. The distance to the base of  } 
Horeb, measured in like manner, was 7,000 feet, | 
or 2,333 yards. The northern slope of the plain, 
north of where we stood, we judged to be somewhat 
less than a mile in length by one-third of a mile in 
am Roce may t a Bers —— a 
whole plain at two geographical mi 
ranging in breadth from one-third to panes 
mile; or as equivalent to a surface of c 
square mile. This mote is nearly doub 
recess so often men on the west, 
broad and level area of Wady Sheikh : 
which issues at ri angles to the 
equally in view of the front and summi 
p wee ones bepeteremarseci this 
us, that was space enough | 
the requisitions of the scriptural narrati' 
it relates to the assembling of the co 
receive the law. Here, too, one can 
of the injunction, to set _bounc 
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their flocks, were scattered’ among the adjacent val- 
leyac’ Bee Break.” :9\/tmaiadugs es atta ; 

HORETOWN; a parish in’ Wexford, 2}. m. SW of 
pi Area 3,991 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,149; 
in 1851, 1,097. » . 

HORFIELD, a parish in Gloucestershire, 2 m. N 
of Bristol. . Area 1,287 acres. Pop. in 1851, 998. 

HORGAU, a town of Pasnds, ie the circle of 

presidial of Zusmarshausen, 15 m. 
V of Augsburg. Pop. 1,150. 
» @ parish and village of Switzerland, 
capital of a bezirk or bailiwick of the same name, in 
the and 9 m. SSE of Zurich, on the SW bank 
L Zurich. Pop., Protestants, 8,869. It is 
go and well-built, and has a handsome church. It 
mannfactories of silk and cotton fabrics, 
and a considerable transit trade. In the vicinity are 
the coal-mines of Kipfnach and the mineral baths of 
Bocken, The town of H. was destroyed by fire in 
1448 by the confederates, in 1531 it was pillaged by 
the troops of the Catholic cantons, and in 1804 was 
subj to a ransom for haying taken part in the 
insurrection against the establishment of the new 
constitution. 

HORHO-HOUTCHIN, a station on the great 
road from Peking to Maimatchin. in the desert of 
Gobi, in Mongolia, about 340 m. NNW of Peking. 

HOW Z, 2 commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, dep. of Chievres. Pop. 320. 

HORION, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Liege, dep. of Horion-Hozemont. Pop. 504. 

HORION-HOZEMONT, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the proy., arrond. and 9 m. 
WSW of Liege. Pop. of dep., 2,289; of village, 323. 
In the environs are quarries of lime and paving- 
stone, and several lime-kilns. 

HORITZ, or Honicer, a town of Austria, in Bohe- 
mia, and circle of Bidschow, 2 m. from the r. bank 


of the “erg Pop. 8,205. . 


HORKESLEY (Great), a parish in Essex, 5 m. 
NW of Colchester, on the Stour. Area 8,084 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 464; in 1851, 749. 

ORKESLEY (Lirrzez), a parish in Essex, 2 m. 
SW of Neyland. Area 1,029 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
223; in.1851, 216. 

HORKSTOW, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4 m. 
SSW of Barton-upon-Humber. Area 2,085 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 240; in 1851, 251. 

ORLEBERQ, a commune of Belgium, in the 
ey, vas ~~ of Steenkerque. Pop. 77. 

HO. 'Y, a parish in Oxfordshire, 34 m. NW of 
rw Area 970 acres. Pop. in 1831, 330; in 
1851, 392.—Also a pafish in Surrey, 5 m. SSE of 
Reigate, intersected by the London and Brighton 

a Area weet acres. Pop. ae 2061, 1,415. 

HO a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of East Flanders, dep, of Amongies. Pop. 257. 

_ HORMAZA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
prov. ai ido and 11 m. W of Burgos, near 

of the river of the same name. Pop. 

iver 11. falls into the Arlanzon after a 


: A phar paw , in Old Castile, in 
rtido and 1 in NW of Bargos, in 
i stream, Pop. 567. 
), a parish in Hertfordshire? 
rd, on the Quin, Area 2,160 
: in 1851, 601, 
a 


HOR 


_HORMILLA, a ieee of Spain, in Old CG; 
in the proy.and 20 m. W of Logrono, near “| 
gerilla, an ent of the Ebro. Pop. 550.00. 

HORMELLEJA, a village-of Spain, in the prov. 
and 16 m. W of. Logrono, near the Tuerto,.an afflu- 
ent of the Nagerilla. Pop. 250... i 
- HORMUZABAD, a village of Persia, in the prov. 
and 96.m. NW of Kerman. . 

HORN, a town of Lippe-Détmold, 11 m. N of 
Paderborn. Pop. 1,700. It has manufactories of 
woollens, linen, and ticking.—Also a town of Lower 
Austria, on the r. bank of the* Tiffer, 46m, NW of 
Vienna. Pop. 680.—Also a v. of: Bohemia, 3m, 
NE of Elnbogen.—Also a y. and harbour ae 
to the Swiss cant. of Thurgau, on the lake of - 
stanz, 9 m. W by N of the town of Constanz.—Also 
an island on the coast of W. Florida, between Ship 
and Massacre islands, nearly 13 m. long, and about 
am. wide. 

HORN (Carr), a celebrated promontory on the 
S coast of Tierra-del-Fuego, in § lat. 55° 58’ 41”, 
W long. 67° 10’ 58”, forming the southern extremity 
of S. America. It is the 8 point of a group of 
islands of unequal extent, lying before Nassau bay, 
and known by the name of Hermite islands, on 
the NW sfde of the cape are two peaked rocks, like 
sugar-loaves; some other straggling rocks lie to the 
W of it, and one S of it, but they are all near tho 
shore. From whatever side it is viewed, it appears 
one isolated majestic mass boldly standing out into 
the ocean,—an enormous mass of Black rock, unen- 
livened by the slightest trace of vegetation. The 
land, rising from the NE, conspicuous above all the 
neighbouring land, here unites in one rounded un- 
broken promontory, afd, after attaining its greatest 
elevation, sinks towards the § almost perpendicularly 
into the sea. It was first sighted by Jacob le Maire, 
a Dutchman, in 1616, and since that time has been 
commonly doubled by vessels in theif passage mto 
the Pacific, being found preferable in every respect 
to the tedious passage through the straits of Magel- 
haens. The current setting along the SW coast of 
Tierra-del-Fuego, takes a more easterly direction 
from the vicinity of the Diego Ramirez islands, and 
setting round Cape H. towards Staten island goes off 
tothe ESE. It runs at an average ratef 1 m. per 
hour, and is strongest near the land. Superior slike 
enlarged experience, and a more scientific education, 
have divested the passage round Cape H. of its pris- 
tine terrors; but it still involves sufficient, difficulty 
to put the prudent mariner on his‘guard. Comman-. 
der Wilkes of the American navy thus speaks of it: 
“Before leaving these desolate and stormy ; 
it may be expected that I should say a few w TO 
lative to the passage round Cape H. There aré so 
many opinions relative to the best manner of } 
ceeding in this navigation, that one in media ro 
them derives: but little satisfaction, no two authori- 
ties agreeing in their views upon the subject. Tam 
inclined to believe that as much de; upon the 
vessel, and the manner in which she is navigated, as’ 
the route pursued, whether the cape is 
to, or given a good berth; the object of*all is 
it as yay as possible, and taking into cons 
tion the difficulties to be isleorwnel, bo 
weather, heavy seas, and ice, 
down any precise rule, That 
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long from the same , but veers | is as old asthe Norman conquest, 
leew to NW;; the gales reneraly begin at the for- | Pop. in 1881, 864; in 4% 334.—Also a 
mor quarer, and end atthe ler Great Smeaton p., N. R. ot Yorkshire, 7 fe 
» SW gales it would therefore in all cases be advisable, | 8 of Darlington, pn the Tees. Area ~seomecd bs ea 
when. indications of their occurrence’ are visible, | Pop. in Lee ay lg roto Pek We tae 2 Par 
Which are Soom by the banks of cumuliin that quar-| =HORNBY, a township in Steuben oii; Sagas sai 
ter some 2¢ hoi ours previously, to stand to the south of New York, U. 5., 206 m. W'by Sof Albengyder* \- ; 
ward and west’ in pre! with as much sail | tersected by Mead’s creek. Pop. 1,048. 
as well can be carried, that when the change occurs} HORNBY HILDS, 0 ee ee 
you may be ready to stand on the other tack to the | lands, running parallel to Falkland 
northward. One thing every navigator ought to | the coast-range, as far as Hill-gap, whence ae 
bear in, ;—that. it requires all the activi’ and|a W direction. Their alt. ranges from “to 
rely may be possessed of to accomplish it | 2,300 ft. 2 phiezpeic 
gon HORNCASTLE, a ish and market- ‘ 
(Parse Carr), a remarkable headland of } Lincolnshire, 20} m. E by 8 of Lincoln, on the 
8. “ainasien 9m. NE of Cape Horn. Bane. Area 2,510 pa Pop. in 1804; 201s 
HORN MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains in | 1831, 8,988; in 1851, 5,017.—The town, which is 









' 
' 
} N. America, in N lat. 61°, W long. 118°. neat and well built, ‘is ‘pleasantly situated at the 
HORN’S ISLAND, a small island near the coast | bottom of the Wolds, on the river Bane, which has 
of 8. Carolina, in N lat. 33° 7’, W long. 79° 17’. been rendered navigable from H. to its. junction 
HORN TOWN, a village in Maryland, U. 8., 120 | with the Witham. The principal part of — 
m. from Philadelphia. occupies an angle formed by the confluence of 
| ‘ HORNACHOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and | Bane and the Warring. The handsome sdihen. 
{ 42m. ESE of Badajoz. Pop. 2,500. tion of many houses in the principal streets has given 
HORNACHUELOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. | to the town an air of neatness; but the effect which 
and 27 m. SW of eens, on a spur of the Sierra | would thus be produced in its general appearance is 
Morena. rece materially diminished by the narrowness and 
» HORN- VAN, a lake in Swedish Lapmark, in- | larity of the streets. Tanning constitutes the chiet 
tersected by the parallel of 66°. It is nearly 50 m. | branch of trade; considerable business is also done 
in length from NNW to SSE, but its greatest breadth | in corn and wool; and, from its situation in the 
does not exceed 8 m. It discharges itself by the | midst of a populous district, the town enjoys a large 
Skelleftea into the gulf of Bothnia. retail trade. Three fairs for horses, cattle, and sheep 
HORNATH, or KUNNERT, a river in the NE of] are held here annually. The first, which concludes 
Hungary, which rises in the Carpathian mountains, | on 22d June, has declined much. The second, which 
and falls into the Theiss. terminates on 21st August, has long been celebrated 
HORNBACH, a river of Bavaria, wnich rises in | as one of the largest fairs for horses in the empire. 
the Vosges; runs W to Neu Hornbach, where it | It contimaes about 10 days, being 3 days more than 
{ turns NW; and unites with the Enbach near Deux- | the time appointed bythe charter. “This fair is 
{ Ponts, after a course of 24 m. attended by purchasers from different parts.of Eu- 
{. HORNBACH (Aur and Nev), two contiguous’] rope, and even from America, The third fair is 
} villages of the Bavarian prov: of the Rhine, on the | held on 28th and 29th October. H. is one of the 
| confluence of the Hornbach and Schwalbach, 5 m. § | polling-places for the members for the wanda oye 
| of Deux-Ponts. Pop. 1,900. sey. It is supposed to have been the 
| HORNBERG, a town of Germany, in Baden, in | the Roman geographer Ravennas. 
the circle of Kinzig, on the 1. bank of the Gutach, 20 HHORN-CHURCH, a parish in Essex, 17} m. SW 
| m NE of Freiburg. Pop. 1,156.—Also a mountain 
| on the W coast of Spitzbergen, rising to an alt. of 
| 4,680 ft. 
{ HORNBLOTTON, a parish in Somersetshire, 34 
; m, WNW of Castle-Cary. Area 1,082 acres. Pop. 
in nat 118; in 1851, 92. 
HO BURG, a small town of Prussian*West- 
phalia,60.m, N of Cologne.—Also a town of Prus- 


sian Saxony, on the r. bank of the Ils, 48 m. WSW 
HORNDON (Wxsr), a Scion 2 in it 


of HORNDY, Pop, 2,500. 
' Y, a chapelry and market-town in Mel- | SSE of presinend Ayea 47 wrist 
ting 10 m. NE of Lancaster, on the} HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL, a an in . 
at its,junction with the Tame. Area | 6 m. NNE of Gravesend. Area 2,634 apren., td 
2115 acres ‘op. in 1831, 883; in 1851, 874. The 
singe neat, and ent situated 
between the rivers Lune and 
wi he cs there is a stone bridge of three 
manufacture constitutes the 
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of Chelmsford, and 24 m. SE of the Romford station 
on the East nties railway. Area 6,799 acres. 
Pop. in’ 1831, 2,186; in 1851, 2,378. 
HORNCLIFY, a township in the p. of Norham, 
co. of Durham, 4} m. SW o' 95 fn 0, 88 
Area 606 acres. Pop. in 1831, 369; in 
HORNDON (Easr or Great), a parish i 0 "Ease, 
4m. SE of Brentwood. »Area‘l,477 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 438; in 1851, 475. 















in 1831, 511; in 1851, 532, 
HORNE, a parish in Surrey, 4} > _ SSW a God 
enning, over the | stone. Atrea 4,531 acres. Pop. in 
HORNEB se Boaxpoees ie o 
" “es prov. pli Westphalia, one 
of this but its general trade is | of Munster. Pop. — Also. 
iceeirand ries acson in the landr. and 9 m. SSE of St 
the lakes. me epearyr of Hambw on on Sees 


June 20th and J HORNEFARS, bn SW of U 
hee or He atl bul 9 | of West Bothnia $0. of Umea, 
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HORNERKIRCHEN, a of Denmark, in’ p of Jaen, Tage and 7m. S of Segura-de-la- 
the duchy of Holstein, “9m, Sw of Bramstadt, Soma. Pop Ae er, 
; HO. ISLANDS, a group of islands, 8 in 


Pop. 284. er 
THORNHLAUSEN, a village of Prussia, in the | number, in the Rio-de-la-Plata, inthe gov. and NE 
vy. of Saxony, in the regency and 21 m. WSW of | of Buenos-A. in N lat. 84° 207. 

a Sacred and 8 m. N of ris es Pop. HORNOY, a. canton, commune, and town of 
1,670. marslies in the environs have been | France, in the dep. of the Somme, arrond.of Amiens. 
drained by a canal which extends’ to the Bode at |—The cant..comprises 26 communes. Pop. in 1881, 
Oschersleben. : 11,147; in 184% 11,281.—The town is 20 m. WSW 

HORN-HEAD, a bold rocky | pommel in co, | of Amiens, and 20 m. S of Abbeville. Pop. 1,070. 
Don 8}.m. NE between the Atlantic and Dun- 


fi y harbour. It forms a peninsula 14 m. in 
extreme breadth, comprising a superficial area of 
1,000 acres, and connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmas. Its highest summit is about 833 ft. 
above sea-level. 

HORNHUUIZEN, a parish of Holland, in the prov. 
and 14 m. NW of Groningen, near the shore of the 
North sea. 

HORNIJA, a river of Spain, which has its source 
in the mountains of Torozos, in Leon, in the N part 
of the prov. of Valladolid; waters the valley of Torre; 
enters from the S the prov. of Zamora; and, after a 
course of about 39 m., flows into the r. bank of the 
Duero. 

HORNILLO, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 63 m. SSW of Toledo, and 32 m. ESE 
of La Guadalupe. Pop. 600. It possesses exten- 
sive manufactories of household-cloth. 

HORNILLOS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the proy. and 18 m. SSE of Logrono, and partido of 
Torrecella-de-Cameros, on the brow of a mountain. 
Pop. 211. It has extensive spinning - mills, and 
manufactories of woollen and linen fabrics—Also a 
town in Leon, in the prov. and 24 m. 8 of Vallado- 
lid, partido and 5 m. W of Olmedo, on the Eresma, 
and near the Adaja. Pop. 176. ® 

HORNILLOS-DE-CERRATA, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. and 13 m. ENE of Palencia, 
—_ and 8 m. NW of Battanas-y-Dehesa-de- 

alverde, at the foot of a mountain. Pop. 255. It 
contains a parish and a hermitage, and in the vicinity 
are the ruins of acastle. 

HORNILLOS-DEL-CAMIN(O, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and partido and 10m. W 
of Burgos, on the road from that town to Palencia, 
and on the r. bank of the Arlanzon, near the conflu- 
ence Of the Hormaza. Pop. 356. 

HORNING, a parish and village in Norfolk, 3. 
m. SE of North Walsh: between the Bure an 
Ant. Area 2,567 acres. Pop. in 1851, 466. 
HORNINGHOLD, a parish in Leicestershire, 8} 
m, NE of Market-Harboromzh. Area 1,205 acres. 
wy Be 1831, 97; in 1851, 103. 

-HORNINGLOW, a township in the p. of Burton- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire, * m, SSE of Tutbury, 

HORREY, a district in the E part of S, 


and intersected by the Grand Trunk canal. Area 
2,430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 391; in 1851, 815. U.S., intersected by the Waccamaw, an affluent of 
HORNINGSEA, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 84 | the Great Pedee. Area 1,000 sq.m. Pop. 5,765 in 
on UJ 
































HORNSEA, a parish and market-town in the E. 
R. of Yorkshire, bordering on the German n, 13 
m. ENE of Beverley, and 190 m. N of don. 
Area 3,348 acres. Pop. in 1831, 780; in 1851, 945, 
On the W side of the town is a fine-sheet of water, 
covering about 436 acres. There is a chalybeate 
spring in the vicinity of the town. 

HORNSEY (Sr. Mary), a parish and village in 
Middlesex, 5} m. NNW of St. Paul’s. Area 2,895 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,716; in 1831, 4,856; in 1851, 
7,135. The parish includes the hamlets of Crouch- 
end, Muswell-hill, Stroud-green, a considerable part 
of Highgate, and part of Finchley common. The 
surrounding country is eminently attractive. 

HORNSTEIN, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Oedenburg, 9 m. NNW of Ruszth. Pop. 1,704. 

HORNTON, a chapelry in Horley p., in Oxford- 
shire, 6 m. NW of Banbury. Area 1,400 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 551; in 1851, 592. 

HORNU, a department, town, and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault§ arrond. and 6 m. 
WSW of Mons. The town has an elementary school, 
and possesses extensive manufactories of steam-en- 
gines and of cordage. In the environs are the most 
extensive coal-mines in the kingdom. The dep; 
comprises the communes of Grand and Petit 
containing respectively 2,500 and 300 inhabitants, 

HORODENKA, a town of Gallicia, in the circle 
and 21 m. NE of Kolomea, on the Glowka. Pop. 
500, chiefly Armenians. 

HORODLO, a town of Poland, in the obwod 
and 12 m. NE of Hrubieszon, on the 1. bank of the 
Bug. Pop. 1,200. 

HORP (Ler), a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of La Mayenne, arrond. and 10 m. NE of May- 
enne. Pop. 1,700. © 

HORPICHTA, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, in 
the sanj. and 30 m. SSE of Monastir, on the lake of 
Castoria, ; 

HORPMAEL, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limbirg, and arrond. of 
Tongrés. Pop. 548. 

HORRA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Burgos, 10 m. E of Aranda-de- . Pop. 950. 

HORRHEIM, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the bail, 
and 4 m. N of Vaibingen, on the Metter. a 1,840. 



























mn. NNE of Cambridge, the Cam. Area 1,580 prea) 7,906 in 1850, Its cap. is Conwa; . Its 





1831, 272; in 1851, 87]. * 
HAM, a, parish in Wiltshire, 44 m. 
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ing-Water bay, 1} m. WNW of Rin; , co. Cork. 
It an area of upwards of 90 and 
contains copper ores of considerable value.—Also an 
islet about the middle of the W side of Ballinskel- 
ligs bay, co. Kerry.—Also an island in Lake Huron, 
in Upper Canada, 1 m. SE of the Great Manitoulin. 

HO Is, or Herset, a river which has its source 
on the NE side of the Thiiringer-wald, in the duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and principally of Gotha, 6 
m. N of Tambach. It runs first NE, then NW and 
W, and, after having traversed the N part of the 
principality of Kisenach, and bathed the town of that 
name, joins the Werra on the r. bank, 5m. SSW of 
Creutzburgh, and after a course of about 30 m. Its 
principal affluent is the Nesse, which it receives on 
the r. On the r. bank of the H. to the E of Eise- 
nach fis a mountain of the same name. 

HORSELEY, a parish and township in Glouces- 
tershire, 8m. SW of Minchin-Hampton. Area 4,082 
acres. Pop.in 1831, 3,690; in 1851,2,931. H. was for- 
merly a place of more importance than it is at present. 
The inhabitants are partly employed in the woollen 
manufacture. The county house-of-correction stands 
in this parish. Also a_ township in Eccleshall p., 
Staffordshire, 14 m. SW of Eccleshall. Arga 2,520 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 491; in 1851, 517. 

HORSELEY (Past), a parish in Surrey, 53 m. 
WSW of Leatherhead. Area 1,824 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 291; in 1851, 247. 

HORSELEY (West), a parish in Surrey, 6} m. 
K by N of Guildford. The old mansion of the Ra- 
leigh family stands in this p. Area 2,993 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 702 ; in 1851, 719. 

ORSELL, a parish in Surrey, 4m. NW by W 
of Ripley. Area 2,890 acres. Pop. in 1851, 762. 

HORSEMONDEN, a parish in Kent, 3 m. NE of 
Lamberhurst. Area 4,517 acres. Pop. in 183], 
1,197: in 1851, 1,226. 

HORSENDON, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 6} 
m. SW of Wendover. Area 517 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
37; in 1851, 51. : 

HORSENS, a sea-port of Denmark, in the prov. 
of N. Jutland, in the bail. of Skanderborg, 25 m. SW 
of Aarhuus, on a fiord of the same name. Pop. 
5,000. It has a good harbour, and possesses 30 
small coastinf-vessels. 

HORSEPATH, a parish in Oxfordshire, 4m. E 
by 8 of Oxford. Area 1,164 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
275; in 1851, 333. 

HORSEY, a parish in Norfolkshire, 8 m. SE by 
8 of Happisburgh, on the sea-coast. Little Wax- 
ham, formerly a parish, but now destitute of village 
and church, both having been swept away by the 
‘ncursions of the sea, stands within the bounds of 
Horsey. Area 1,880 acres. Pop. in 1831, 111; in 
1851, 161.—Also an island formed by an inlet of the 
sea on the E coast of Essex, 4 m, SSW of Harwich, 
opposite Walton lights, near Kirby and Walton. It 
is 6 m, in circumf. 

HORSFORD, a oshes in Norfolkshire, 5m. NNW 
of Norwich, on a branch of the Bure. Area 4,177 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 543; in 1851, 688. 
HORSPORTH a chapelry and township in Guis- 
ley p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. N'W of Leeds, on 
the Aire, over which there is here a bridge to 
pectin 8 _ The inhabitants are chiefly Seployed in 
manufacture. Area 2,729 acres. Pop. in 
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20,040 acres, including 11,160 acres of St. Leonard’s 
forest. Pop. in 1801, 3,204; in 1831, 5,105; in 1851, 
5,947. Under the Reform act the boundaries of the : 
borough were extended so as to coincide with the 
whole of this extensive p.; but the borough was 
limited to the return of one member in place of two. 
The number of electors registered in 1837 was 338; 
in 1848, 339. H. is one of the polling-places forthe W || 
division of the county.—The town, though respecta- 
ble, issmall and irregularly built. The street through 
which the church is approached is agreeably planted 
with rows of fine trees. The piste is a venerable 
~mmae Seno aged — plese The ee has 
en thorou repaired, but preserves its original 
character irongtic, and contains several ancient : 
and interesting monuments.—The town-hall and 
sessions-house is a very handsome building, with a 
stone front. The county-jail is situate near the E 
extremity of the town. It is adapted for the classi- 
fication of prisoners. There are numerous seats and 
mansions in the vicinity of the town ; and the parish, " 
altogether, constitutes one of themost luxuriant and 
fertile districts in Sussex. ; 

HORSHAM -Sr. - FAITH’S, usually called Sr. 

Farr, a parish and village in Norfolkshire, 4m. \N 
of Norwich, on the post-road from Norwich to Cro- 
mer. Pop. in 1841, 973; in 1851, 
923. 
HORSINGTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4 m. 
W of Horncastle. Area 1,700 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
323; in 1851, 399.—Also a parish in Somersetshire, 
34 m. S by W of Wincanton. 
re in 1831, 968; in 1851, 834. 
* HORSLEY, a parish and township in Derbyshire, 
24 m. SE by § of Belper, on the river Derwent. 
The parish comprises the townships of H., H.-Wood- 
house, and Kilbourne. Area 2,792 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,948; in 1851, 2,161.—Also a township in 
Ovingham pe Northumberland, 10 m. E by N of 
Hexham. Pop. in 1881, 293; in 1851, 314. 

HORSLEY-LONG, a parish in Northumberland, 
6 m. NW by N of Morpeth, intersected by a branch 
of the Coquet. Area 12,849 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
952; in 1851, 995. 

HORSLEY - WOODHOUSE, a township in 
Horsley p., Derbyshire, 3} m. ESE of Belper. Pop. 
in 1831, 709; in*1851, 840. \ 

HORSTEAD wirn STAININGHALL, a parish 
and village in Norfolkshire, 64 m. SE of Aylesham. 
The v. is pleasantly situated on the S bank of the 
Bure. Area 2,733 acres. Pop. in 1851, 595. 

HORSTED, or Lirrte Henrsrev, a p in 
Sussex, 24 m. SW of Uckfield. Area 2,240 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 278; in 1851, 283. a 

ORSTED-KEYNES, a parish in Sussex, 54 m. 
NE of Cuckfield. “Area 4,304 acres, Pop. in 1831 
782; in 1851, 847. mR 2 

HORTA, a river of Prussia, which has its source _ 
in the S part of the prov. and regency of Posen, to 
the NE of Kobylin and SE of Kozmin, the Jatter of 
which towns, with those of come and Dr +i 
it passes in its course into Silesia, hich i 
the Bartsch, on the r. bank, a little above 
stadt. Its general ‘course is WSW.—Also a | 
of, Spain, in Catalonia, in the iy of 1 
18 m. WNW of Tortosa, near the source o 
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HORWOOD (Great), a parish in ea ty 
shire, 24m. N of Winslow. It includes the /hamlet 
of h. . Area 8,109 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
720; in 1851, 834. lays ‘ { 

HORWOOD (Lrrrre), a in Buckingham- 
shire, 8m. NE by N of Winslow. Area 1,950 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 431; in 1851, 497. e 

HOSDEN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Liege, dep. of Laturne. Pop. 303. 

HOSE, a parish in Leicestershire, 7m. N of Mel- 
ton-Mowbray. Area 2,140 acres. Pop. 471. 

HO-SE, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
and 66 m. 8 of Yunnan, div. of Lin-gan-fu, in N lat. 
24° 15’, E long. 102° 22’, 

HOSHMAT, an Armenian village of Turkey in 
Asia, 14 hour NNE of Palu. 

HOSHUN, a village on the 1. bank of the Eu< 
phrates, in N lat. 87° 17’ 20”, a little above the eon- 
fluence of the Kakhtah river with the Euphrates. , 
HO-SHUN-HEEN, a district and town of China, | 
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' HORTEN, a town of Norway, in the district of 
Aggershuus, 82 m. 5 of Christiania. It has an ex- 
tensive arsenal and ship-building yards; arid con- 
siderable works are in progress of erection here by 
the government, which intends to make it a chief 
naval station. 
HORTIGAS, a mountain-lake of Brazil, in the 
v. of Goyaz, near the Rio Araguaia. It is still 
ittle known, the locality in which it lies being diffi- 
cult of access. 
‘HORTIGOSA-DE-CAMEROS, a town of Spain, 




























































j Castile, in the prov. and 22 m. SSW of Lo- 
tee and partido of Torrecilla-de-Cameros, in the 
"BSierra-de-Cameros, near a stream. Pop. 1,585. 

HORTIZUELA, «a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and partido and 14 m. WSW of Cuenca, 
on a mountain bathed by the Xucar. Pop. 72. 

HORTON, a river of Australia, which has its 
source in the Hardwicke or Nurdawar mountains, 
and flows N to the Gwydir, which it joins on the 1. 
bank, in § lat. 29° 45’. 

HORTON, a pagish in Buckinghamshire, 1} m. 
SSW of Colnbrook. Area 1,610 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 480; in 1851, $42.—Also a township in Tils- 
ton p., Cheshire, 24 m..NW of Malpas. Area 800 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 148; in 1851, 139.—Also a 
parish in Dorsetshire, 44 m. SSW of Cranborne. 
Area 2,740 acres: Pop. in 1831, 421; in 1851; 440. 
—Also a parish in Gloucestershire, 8} m. NIE of 
Chipping-Sodbury. Area 3,540 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
477; in 1851, 461.—Also a chapelry in Chartham p., 
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Kent, 3 m. SW of Canterbury.—Also a parish in 
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in the proy. of Shan-se, diy. of Leaou-cha, in N lat. 
37° 20’, E long. 113° 36’. 

HO-SHWUY, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Kan-suh, div. of King-yang-fu, in N lat. 36° 
3’, E long. 107° 58’. 

HOSIPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bahar, 90 m. NW of Patna. 

HOSPITAEL (Vracenr-Krom-Krickn-Larr- 
STRAET-ET-), a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, dep. of Nieukerken-Waes. Pop. 
406. * 

HOSPITAL, a parish and village in co. Limerick. 
Area of p. 3,999 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,977.—The 
vy. is 4 m. E of Bruff., Pop. 634. 

HOSPITAL, or Hosrentuat, a remarkable ham- 
let of the Swiss cant. of Uri, in the valley of Urseren, 
to the N of Mount St. Gothard, on the Reuss, at an 
elevation of 4,680 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 300, 

HOSPITAL-DE-ORBIGO, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 19 m. SW of Leon, partido and 9 m. 
E Of Astorga, on the r. bank of a river of the same 
name, opposite the town of Puenta-de-Orbigo. Pop. 
922. It derives its name from an ancient hospital of 
the knights of Malta which formerly stood here. 

HOSPITALET, a modern town of Spain, in Ca- 
talonia, in the prov. of Barcelona. Popy2,504.. It 
has a parish-church and a custom-house; and has 
some cotton manufactures. | 

HOSSEIN-ABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. and 80 m. NE of Aurang-Abad, in the Nizam’s 
territories. 

HOSSEIN-ABDUL, a town of Hindostan, in the 
rov. of Lahore, in N lat. 83° 54’, E long. 72° 42’. 
t has frequently been an object of contention be- 

tween the Afghans and the Sikhs. 

HOSSEIN-BELA, a village of Sind, 15 m, B of 
Shikarpar, on the 1. bank of the Indus. Ny 

HOSSEINPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Oude, 10 m. E of Sultanpore.— Also atown in the 
prov. of Delhi, district and 68 m. NW of Bareilly. . 

HOSSO-BETTA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Canara, 12 m. SE of Mangalqre. It is prin- 
ci ra inhabited by persons whose ancestors emi- 
grated from the vicinity of the Portuguese 































Northamptonshire, 6 m. NE of Northampton. Area 
2,790 acres. Pop. in 1831, 115; in 1851, 56.—Als6 
a parish and township in Northumberlandshire, 64 
m. SE of Morpeth. ‘he parish comprises the town- 
ships of Bebside, Cowpen, East-Hartford, West- 
Hartford, and H. “Area 5,550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
2,631; in 1851, 4,449.—Also a township in Wem p., 
Shropshire, 2m. NW by N of Wem.—Also a town- 
ship in Gisburn p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 8$ m. W by 
§ of Skipton, Area 2,018 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
200; in 1851, 152.—Also a chapelry and consider- 
able village in Bradford p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 2 m. 
SW of Bradford. The woollen manufacture is car- 
ried on here to a considerable extent. Area 2,070 
acres. Pop, in 1801, 3,459; in 4831, 10,785; in 
1841, 17,615; in 1851, 28,143. 

‘HORTON axp. HORTON-HAY, a parish in 
Staffordshire, 29 m. W by N of Leeke. It includes 
the townships of Blackwood and Crowborough. 
Area 4.570 acres. Rop. in 1831, 970; in 1851, 967. 

HORTON-w-RIBBLESDALE, « parish in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 10} m. W of Kettlewell, at 
the sources of the rivers Ribble and Wharfe. To- 
wards the W boundary of the parish are the skirts 
of Ingleborough-hill, 2,361 ft. in height above sea- 
level: the top is flat and nearly a mile in circumf. 
) Area 18,970 acres. Pop. in 1831, 567; in 1851, 467. 
eee lpr " 

, on river mt. Area 2,813 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 666; in 1851, 747. 
__HGRTON-MONKS, a pari 
of Hythe, on the line of the South-Eastern railway. 
rag ee acrés. Pop, in 1831, 156; in 1851, 183. | of ‘Goa, in order to avoid forcible observance’ of the 
WICH, a ry in Dean p., Lancashire, | Christian faith. ‘ sit 

§ of Chorley. ‘The: HOSSO-DURGA, a town of Hindostan, 
sth printing, and bleaching-} prov. of Canara, in. the territory of the N 
B, re Pop. in 1831, 3,562; i Ropes Se 
_ The H. and Blackrod station of the , 
railway is 13 m. from Pres- 
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te , lost _ the hard-fought battle of Vich, in Feb. 
1880 are Wt hs SURES 

STAU, & town of Bohemia, in the circle of. 
{lattau, on the borders of Bavaria, 27 m. SW of 


Vilsen. Pop. 1,381. _ 

1108 1, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, dep. of Deurne. Pop. 75. 

HOSTEINTHER, a district in the territory to 
the NW of Lubeck, watered by the Tyave. Its prin- 
cipal ieee is Padelugge. 

HOSTENBACH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, circle and 4 m. SE of Sarrelouis, on 
the, bank of the Sarre. Coal is extensively wrought 
in the vicinity. 

HOSTENS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Gironde, cant. and 10 m. NW of Saint Symphorien. 

HOSTERLITZ, or HostrenRapice, a town of 
Moravia, in the circle and 10 m. NE of Znaim. 
Pop. 1,100. 

OSTERWITZ, a village of Saxony, on the r. 
bank of the Elbe, to the S of Dresden. 

HOSTIE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Limburg, dep. of Caulille. Pop. 111. 

HOSTIEN Sarr), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Haute-Loire, arrond. of Le Puy. Pop. 1,830. 

HOSTIMURL, a town of Mexico, in the prov. and 
80m. 8 of Sonora, Silver-mines exist in the vici- 


nity. 

HOSTING, a town of Moravia, in the circle and 
15 m. W of Znaim. Pop. in 1834, 787. 

HOSTOMITZ, » town of Bohemia, 6 m. SE of 
Beraun. Pop. 1,200. 

HOSTUN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Drome, 19 m. NE of Valence. Pop, 1,044. 

HOSZUFALU, a town of ‘Pransylvania, adjacent 
to Cronstadt, a, military station near the Wallachian 
frontier. 

HOSZUMEZO, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Marmaros, 7m. NW of Szigeth. Pop, 1,659. 

HOTELLENI-DE-FLE’E (L’), a village , cf 
France, in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 4 
m. N of e. Pop. 650. 

HOTENSLEBEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
duchy of Magdeburg. Pop. 850. 

HOTHAM, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 1 
m. N of South Cove. Area 2,670 acres. Pop. 336. 
HOTHAM INLET, a deep inlet on the N shore 
of Kotzebue sound, to the N of Chamisso island. 

HOTHAMPTON. . See Boanor. 

HOTHFIELD, a parish in Kent, 3 m. NW of 
Ashford. Area 1,777 acres. Pop. 837. 

HOTON. See Koran. 

HOTONNES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ain, cant. and 7 m. SE of Brenod. Pop. 860. 
HOTOT-ST.-SULPICE, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 4 m. SW 
of Doudeville. Pop. 1,200. ‘ : 

_ HO-TSIH-HEEN, a district and townof China, 
in the . of Shan-tung, div. of Tsaou-chu-fu. 
HO-TSIN, a district and town of China, in the 
proy. of Shan-se, div. of Keang-chu. 

HOT SPRINGS, 


IT SP a village in Bath co., in the state 
of Virginia, U: S., 169 m. W by N of Richmond, 
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of the ; 
tions given by ancient writers, i ‘ 
of the Egyptians and Pihloplan especie the ‘a 
Troglodytes, who are said to have d intuenigiourtr te 
Nile. The early Portuguese writers mention a of Chinese in 


the vicinity of Soffala, and the natives in the interior of : 
car are described as a small race of Tartars resembling the . 
tots in stature, colour, and countenance. The name f 
though frequently represented as their native v 
ascertained to be of modern fabrication, and 
meaning in their own language: € 
the idea of its being a Dutch word; and it is conceived to have, ~ 
been applied at first as a term in some degree imitative of the re- 
markable clacking made by them in speaking. Each horde had 
formerly its particular name, as the Attaquas, Hessaquas, Honti- 
niquas, Dammaras, Kabobiquas, Namaquas, and Koranas; bat 
the designation by which the whole nation was distinguished, and 
which they still bear among themselves in every part of the coun- 
try, is Qual-qu&, or GKHUI-GKHUT. 

The Hottentot country, comprehending all the different trihes 
of the race, extends eastward to the Quathlambane mountains, 
which separate it from Caflreland; and along the W coast 
to the parallel of 20°. The H. race is also supposed to 
in a scattered manner towards the centre of Africa. None 1 
first discoverers of the Cape of Good Hope, nor of the 
tuguese navigators, had much communication with the natives, 
and the H. were sceroety Sn to Europeans till about the-year 
1509, when Francisco D'Almeyda, viceroy’ of India, 
home after his quarrel with Albuquerque, landed at Table-bay, 
and was killed, along with 70 of his peopte, ina scuffle with the 
natives, They were occasionally visited for refreshments’ by 
English, Portuguese, and Dutch traders in their voyages to the 
E. Indies, till the establistiment of a colony among them b 
the last-mentioned nation in 1650. They were soon inth 
by their passion for brandy and tobacco, first to sell their 
country and cattle, and next to become themselves the ser- 
vants of the purchasers, for the purpose of those 
flocks and herds which had so recently been their own property, 
From various causes the Hottentot race is rapidly diminishing, 
and in all probabiligy will soon become wholly extinct. Many of 
their tribes, mentioned by earlier travellers, have entirely disap- 
peared; ut the commencement of the present centary, not a kraal 
or village was to be found about the Camtoos river, where, only 
20 years before, hundreds of the natives were met; and the whole 
nuinber within the limits of the colony does not amount to 15,000, 
Much has been done since the colony came into of 
Great Britain, especially by the progress of mi 
ments, to protect and preserve this race of beings. 
‘The ancient manners and primitive character of the H. are ac- 
knowledged to have been greatly changed during their connee- 
tion with the colonists of the Cape. The personal appéarance of 
the H. is by no means pre ng. Prominent cheek 
and a narrow pointecs chin, give to the fuce the form nearly of a 
triangle. The nose, in most of them, is remarkably flat, and 
rather broad between the eyes, The eyes are of a chestnut 
colour, long and narrow in their shape; and the ey: 
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distance from each other, and extremely hard 
sembling, when short, the bristles of a shoe- 
round lumps about the size of a large pea, and 
grow, hanging about the neck in strong tassels like 
colour of their skin is that of a yellowish brown or 
Their figure, especially when young, is not devoid of 
They are erect, clean-limbed, and well- their 
feet, andwall their joints, remarkably small; and the | 
famed of their body delicately formed, so as to rather 
ine inactivity, than masculine exertion. Some of the 
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ithy in itself, is a: natural and useful re- 
climates, it the skin from being parched 
0 heat —The H. are often reduced, 
native state, to live upon gumis, roots, and the 
and at times make a kind of bread from the pith 
ey are remarkably patient of hunger; but 
when supplied with animal food, and are 
j greatest gluttons on the face of the earth.—The 
who in the service of the colonists, live in 
' huts around the farm house. In amore independent 
' “they horde together in kraals or villages, in which the 
houses are commonly ranged in a circle, with the doors opening 
i towards the centre, thus forming a kind of court, into which the 
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cattle are collected at night, to preserve them from the beasts of 
prey. The huts are generally circular in their form, resembling 
a bee-hive, and covering a space of about 20 ft. in diameter, but 
commonly so low in the roof, that, even in the centre, it is rarely 
ible for 'a man of middle size to stand upright. The fireplace 
is situated in the middie of the apartment, around which the 
family sit or sleep in a circle; the door, which is seldom higher 
than 3 ft., is the only aperture for admitting the light, or letting 
the smoke. The frame of these arched habitations is com- 
of slender rods, capable of being bent in the desired form, 
parallel with each other, some crossing the rest, and others 
round the whole in a circular direction, Over this lattice 
are spread large mats made of reeds or rushes, about 6 or 
Jong, and sewed together with a kind of thread or catgut 
from the dorsal sinews of different animals, These mate- 
are easily taken down, and removed on the backs of the 
when there is occasion to chauge the place of residence. 
free’ Hi. v4 for subsistence upon the milk and flesh of 
eit cattle, the produce of their skill in the chase. They are 
marksmen with the musket, but still make use occa- 
of their ancient weapons, the hassagai or javelin, and the 
poisoned arrows. The hassagai is an iron spear about 
in length, fastened to the end of a tapering shaft about 4 
which is thrown from the hand by grasping it in the 
raising it above the head, and delivering it with the fore- 
finger and thumb. The bow is a plain piece of wood seldom 
more than a yard long, and sometimes tapering to a point at 
each extremity. 
The Hottentots may be said to be entirely ignorant of arts and 
manufactures, except the formation of coarse earthen ware, the 
sewing of sheep-skins for their winter. garments, the preparation 
of and the making of bows and arrows. They discover 
taste for music. A kind of guitar with three strings 
stretched upon a piece of hollow wood is in use among them. 
Another instrament consists of a piece of sinew or intestine, 
twisted into a small cord, and fastened upon a hollow stick about 
ft, long, by a piece of quill at one end fixed into the stick, and 
small peg at the other, which is made to turn for the pur- 
of stretching the string to the degree required. This instru- 
is played by applying the mouth to the quill, and producing 
ng notes, by giving a vibratory motion to the 
» A-sort of flute made of the bark of trees is also known 


them. « 
> ie tenyange of the Hottentots is perhaps one of the most ex- 
traordinary forms of speech in use among human beings. Its 
eke enon is a strong clacking of the tongue, in utter 
monosyllable, and every leading syllable of larger 
sound is formed by suddenly retracting the tongue 
from the teeth or palate, according to the signification of the 
\ word to be uttered, and ee answering the part of 
inflexions, &c. Though the di ty of uttering these sounds 
Buropeans extreme, yet it is not insurmountable; 
itch colonists are able to speak the H. language 
. Many vocables in the language seem to 
ly exact imitations of nature, and many of the 
animals, especially, are prone suggested by their 
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of South Africa, in the SW part of the division 
Stellenbosch. The district is bounded on the- 
b et bay; ~<— mapas te . hs on from 
‘ape Town to the E part of the colony. It presents 
a hnely diversified and well-arenerel. surface; and 
Te grain, fruit, and wine in great abundance, 
e advantages of its situation render its export 
trade in grain active. . 
HOTTEWILLER, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Moselle, cant. of Volmunster. Pop. 1,033. 
HOTTI, a village of Turkey in Europe, in Al- 


bania, in the sanj. and 20 m. N of Scutari, and néar _ 


the N bank of the lake ot Scutari. Pop. (chiefly 
Catholic) about 2,000. 

HOTTINGA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, which falls into the Rio-Jequitin- 
honha, on the 1. bank, on the confines of the prov. 
of Bahia. 

HOTTINGEN, a large village in Switzerland, in 
the cant. and a little to the E of Zurich, 

HOTTOMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Grand-Rosiere-Hottomont. 
Pop, 135. 

HOTTON, a department and commune of Bel- 
‘gium, in the prov. of Luxemburg, arrond. of Marche. 
Pop. of«dep. 1,029. It is watered by the Ourthe, 
and possesses numerous manufactories of woollens 
and a saw-mill. Pop. of com. 642. 

HOTZENPLOTZ, a river which has its source in 
Moravia, in the circle of Troppau, to the N of Wiir- 
benthal, on the N side of the Sudetic mountains; 
enters the Prussian prov. of Silesia; flows through 
the W part of the regency of Oppeln; and after a 
course of about 42 m., unites with the Oder on the |. 
bank, at the town of Krappitz. It runs in a gene- 
rally NE direction, and bathes the towns of Zuck- 
mantel, Neustadt, and Ober-Glogau. 

HOTZENPLOTZ, or Hossastana, 9 town of 
Moravia, capital of the county of Hennersdorf, in the 
circle and 26m. NW of Troppau, and 23 m. NNE 
of Freudenthal, on an affluent of the Hotzenplotz, and 
on the frontier of Prussia. Pop. 2,579. 

HOTZING. See Harzea. x 

HOTZSCHEVIE. See Gorrscur. 

HOU, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant, dep. of Rebecq-Rognon. Pop. 111. Y 

HOU, Haon, or How, a town of Upper Eaypt in 
the prov. and 30 m. ESE of Girgeh, and 27 m. W of 
Gheneh, on a height on the 1. bank of the Nile, in 
N lat. 26° 23’, E long. 32° 48’, at the S extremity 
of the great bend of the river,-and nearly opposite 
Kasr-e-Syad, the ancient Chenoboscion. It ad a 
Coptic church; and contains some ruins, supposed 
to be those of the ancient Di is Parva. 

HOUAT, an island of France, in the Atlantic 
ocean, in the dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 6 m, NE 
of Belle-Ile-en-Mer, and com. of Le-Palais, in N lat. 
47° 20. It is 9 m. from the continent, and is 
me 3 m. in a the NW = SE, ae 
ship-passage on the possesses a depth of 
fath, at low wee = —- the lite stan of 

iguet, and ports Sene' jouay, and Carnaquis. 
Several insulated rocks lie to the Ss to the 
which it is defended by a fort, are the bay 
fer and port Navalo. Its inhabitants, about 250 
number, are chiefly fishermen. This island, with 
the adj one of Hoedri, was taken by the Eng- 
lish in 1695 and again in 1746. 
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HOU 
in the prov. of West Flanders, and arrond. of 
Se onan, a 


> & canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, and arrond, 
of Bethune, The cant. comprises 31 com. Pop. in 
1831, 14,273; in 1841, 14,588. The town is 8 m. 
SW of Bethune. Pop. 930.—Also a village in the 
dep. of thé Nord, cant. and 14 m. NNW of Bavay. 
Pop. 650. It has a marble-work apd a bleachery, 
and in the environs are several coal-mines. 

HOUDAN, a canton, commune, and town of 
Fratee, in the dep. of the Seine-ét-Oise, and arrond. 
of Mantes. The cant. comprises 30 com. Pop. in 
1831, 12,976; in 184], 13,516.—The town is 18 m. 
SSW of Mantes, on the |. bank of the Vigre, which 
is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. in 1841, 2,003. 
It possesses a fine church founded by Robert the 
Pious, and an ancient tower; and has a manufactory 
of keys for wind instruments. It carries on an active 
trade in grain, wool, young cattle, and fowls. Fairs 
for cattle and grain are held here three times a-year. 

HOUDEMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 

rov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Rulles. Pop. 461. 

HOUDENG-AIMERIES, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, arrond? 
and 9 m. W of Mons. Pop. 2,254. It hes exten- 
sive coal-mines, several forges, a tannery, and a pla- 
tina work. 

HOUDENG-GOEGNIES, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, and 
arrond. of Mons, watered by the Tiriau. Pop. of 
dep., 2,686. It has extensive coal-mines. Pop. of 
village, 2,086. 

HOUDREMONT, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. 
Pop. 242. 

HOUDRIGNY, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Luxemburg, dep. of Villers-la-Loue, Pop. 
254. a 5 

HOUDZOCHT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Lembecq. Pop. 603. 

HOUECOURT, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Vosges, cant. and 8 m. E of Chatenoy, on the 
Vair. Pop. 900. It has an oil-mill and an iron- 

‘ork. Fairs for cattle, grain, calico cloth, &c., are 
held here 4 times a-year. ; 

HOUEILLES, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, arrond. of Nerac. 
The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop, in 1831, 4,525; in 
1841, 8,896. The village is 18 m. WNW of Nerac, 
on the Ciron. Pop.-1,097. 

HOUFFALIZE, or Havrrvescat, a department, 
commune, and town of Belgium, in the prov. o 
Luxemburg, arrond. of Marche, 30 m. N of Neuf- 
chatel, on the Ourthe. Pop. 1,057. It contains the 
rains of an ancient fortress, and possesses several 
breweries and tanneries. 

_ HOUGA (Le), a commune and town wf France, 
tees cant. of Nogara, 82m. WSW of Condom. Pop. 


HOUGAERDE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of 8. Brabant, cant. and 4 m. N of Jodoigne, on the 


Grande-Gethe» Pop. 3,446. It-has a fine church. 
Its trade is connected with its extensive 
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in 1881, 259; in 1851, 809, 

UGH-pecrnetiTLL, HILL, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
5} m. N of Graham, comprising the hamlets of 
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f | 1831, 286; in 1851, 238, 


Ponts bt 2608. : br ie acres, 





Talbot district, skirted 
Pop. in 1841, 277.—Also a township in 
Symi Be Pal Meglgeon “Pop. 
884; in 1851, 372,—Also a parish in 
shire, 2m. W by N of St. Ives, on the river 


Area 1,640 acres. Pop. in 1831, 372; in 185 4 
—Also a in Southamptonshire, 2 m. Sw ‘ 
of Stockbrid 43 |} 


by Lake Erie. 







Area 2,642 acres. Pop. in 1851 

HOUGHTON (Great), a township in Darfield p., 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 5} m. E of Barnsley, on the 
of the North Midland railway. Area 1,637 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 292; in 1851, 333.—Also’a in 
Northamptonshire, 23 m. SE by E of N . 
Area 1,783 acres. Pop. in 1831, 305; im 1851, 317, 

HOUGHTON (Lirtte). a parish in Northamp- 
tonshire, 34 m. E by 8 of Shr Area 1,070 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 589; in 1851, 558.-Also a 
township in Long Houghton parish, Northumber- 
land, 1 m. NW of Long Houghton.—Also a town- 
ship in Darfield a “a of Torkshies 14 m. N of 
Darfield, on the line of the North Mi railway. 
Pop. in 1831, 132; in 1851, 99. ° 

OUGHTON (Love), a parish in Northimber- 
land, 34 m. E by N of Alnwick. It comprises the 
townships of Little H., Long H., and with 
Seaton-house. Area 4,113 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
690; in 1851, 861. 

HOUGHTON (New), or Hovenron in tHe 
Brake, a parish in Norfolk, 10 m. W of Fakenham. 
Area 1,495 acres. Pop. in 1831, 277; in 1851, 224. 
H.-Hall, built by Sir Robert Walpole, is a magnifi- 
cent mansion, and ranks as the first in Norfolk. 

HOUGHTON wirn CLOSE-HOUSE, a town- 
ae Heddon-on-the-Wall p., Northumberland, 8$ 
m. W by N of Gateshead. Pop. in 1851, 200. 

HOUGHTON-CONQUEST, a parish in Bedford- 
shire, 2} m. N of Ampthill. Area 3,345 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 796; in 1851, 786. 

1OUGHTON-in-rHs-HOLE, a parish in Nor- 
folk, # m. SW of Little Walsingham, on the river 
Stiffkey. Area 978 acres. Pop. in 1851, 238. 

HOUGHTON-GLASS, a township in Castleford 
p-, W. R. of Yorkshire, 2 m. NW of Pontefract. 
Area 1,500 acres. Pop. in 1831, 446; in 1851, 431. 

HOUGHTON-on-rue-HILL, a parish in Leices- 
tershire, 6 in. E by 8 of Leicester. Area 2,450 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 395; in 1851, 452.—Also a 
parish in Norfolkshire, 44 m. NW of Watton, on the 
river Wissey. Area 601 acres. Pop. in 1851, 50. 

HOUGHTON wire MIDDLETON axp AR- 
BURY, a township in Winwick p., Lancashire, 2 
m. N of Warrington. Area 839 acres. Pop. in 


HOUGHTON-REGIS, a parish in Bedfi i 


1} m. NNW of Dunstable. It includes the hamlet 
of Bedwell-Green. Area 4,500 acres. Pop. in 1881, 


1,424: in 1851, 2,218. 
in Gainford 
Area 
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HOUGHTON-LE-SIDE, a township 
p., Durhamshire, 6 m. NW of Darlington, 
146, 


Haventos- 


1,060 acres. Pop. in 1831, 130; in 1851 
HOUGHTON - LE-SKERNE, 
LE-SKERNE. 


See 

















HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING, a pari 
and market-town in the ea.-palatite of 
m. NE of Durham, and ae 


nd Wardeulaw and 
Area 15,494 ac 
in 1881, 20,524; in 1851, 


This p. has been 
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“12 fire-vale, tonne Be 
by the hills of Hou, 

The ‘1 of this place | 
numerous coal. mines in the vicinity, 

gnineral district. also contains quarri 
and freestone, and several chalybeate s 
pao ape ng abd . parish in 
hire, WSW of Blandford-Forum. 
Arena 1,928 acres, Pop. in 1831, 265; in 1851, 313, 
HOUGUE (La), a fortress of Prance, f ii the dep. 
of the Manche, cant. and 14} m. SE of Quettehou, 
and com. of Morsaline, on the British channel. It 
stands on a narrow isthmus which connects a small 
la with the main land, and defends.the ex- 
tensive roadstead of the same name, one of the best 
in the British channel, and lying within the Bank 
du Bec, Cape-de-la-Hougne, and the island of Tati- 
hou. At low tide the fort is almost entirely ygur- 
rounded with water, the only communication with 
land being by a narrow channel called the Sillon. 
It forms the residence of a sub-commissioner of the 
navy, and hassome trade in fish. The Cape- -de-la- 
H. is noted for the naval combat which took place 
» in its vicinity on the 29th May 1692, between the 
fleet commanded by Toury ille, and the 
united fleets of England and Holland, in which the 

former sustained a signal defeat. 

S, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 3 m. SW of Argenteuil. 


Root: a town of Mantchuria, on the r. bank 
of the Amur, a little above the confluence of the 
Usuri, 360m. ESE of Sagalin-Oola. 

HOULTE (La), a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and com. of Cancale, of 
which it is the port, and on the roadstead of that 
name. It possessed 126 vessels = 1,126 tons in 1841. 

‘HOULME, an ancient district of France, in the 8 
part of Lower Normandy, and now forming the W 
part of the dep. of the Orne. 

HOULME (Lr), a commune of France, in the 
ms of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 3 m. N of 

eee, and 6 m. N of Rouen, on the Cailly. 

Pop. 1, It has several iapirye 3 and calico- 
ting-mills, and manufactories of calico, extensive 
és and a paper-mill. 
HOULTON, a township and village of Maine, 
U. 8, the cap. ey ee co. 120 m. NNE of 
Bangor. op. 1,597 

OUMEAU- -PONTROUVE (L’), a commune of 
France, in the commune of Charente, cant. and 3 m. 
NW of Angouléme. Pop. 1,258. 
HOUN, or Hoor, a town of Fezzan, 240m. NNE 
of Murzuk, ep 20 m.E of Sokna. It is surrounded 
has 3 mosques. Its inhabitants are 


UNA (Capz), a headland on the coast of 
‘Caithness, 2m. W of Duncansbay-head. A mail- 
: er emenaomes ‘recrosses the Pentland frith, ev 
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the head-streams of the Hawash. 











“HOUNDSLOW, or Houxstow, a sc ime a 
market-town, partly in the p, of Heston tn iy 
in that of Isleworth, Middlesex, 2} Ke eate at 
ford, and. 9m. W of London, on, a, branch 
Colne. Pop. 3,514. There are, several ca extant 
powder-mills in this chapelry,.a flax-mill, and amit 
for rolling copper. ‘Che town, of H. js situated on 
the edge of bo was formerly. H. heath, 40 m. from 
Hyde-park corger. 
the Exeter and Salisbury road, at the point where the 
Bath and Bristol road branches oft.—H. heath was/at 
one time notorious for highway robberies, and \ecle~ 
brated for races; but every part of it capable of eul- 
ture has now been enclosed, and numerous and hand- 
some houses have been erected within its bounds; so 
that its aspect is now entirely changed. » rye 

HOU-PE. See Hu-pin. 

HOUPET, a village of Belgium, in. the prov, of 
Liege, cant. of Chevron. Pop. 123. 

HOUPLIN, a commune and village of France, i in 
the dep. of Nord. cant. of Seclin. Pop. 1,069. 

HOUPPERTINGEN, a village of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, 4 m. E of Saint-Trond. » Pop. 
674. 

* HOUR, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of ‘Na- 
mur, cart. of Beauraing. Pop. 363. 

HOURAIN, a commune of Belgium, in the (prov. 
of Hainault, cant. of Lessines. Pop. 400. 

HOURDEL, a hamlet of France, in the-dep2iof 
Somme, com. of Saint- Valery, on, the ber 
Pop. 177. 6 ! 

MOURN (Locr), an extensive inlet om the: w 
coast of Inverness-shire, projected fromthe sound of 
Sleat, opposite the SE end of Skye. It is nearly 6 
m. broad at its mouth; and is navigable for 20 m. 

HOUSATONIC, a river of Connectient, U.9S., 
which rises in two sources in Berkshire co., Massa- 
chusetts; runs SE along the whole breadth of Con- 
necticut; and empties itself into Long ‘Island 
sound, between Stratford and Milford. It is navi- 
gable about 12 m. to Derby, and above that is.well 
adapted for mills and machinery. A bar at its month 
obstructs the navigation of large vessels: Between 
Salisbury and Canaan:is a cataract, where the whole 
river, which is here 150 yds. wide, falls perpenstions 
larly 60 ft. 

OUSE, or East Barra, one of on Shetland 
isles, in the p. of Bressay, about 5 m. in lengthy and 
from a $ m.to 1m, in bandh, Pop. about 220." 

HOUSSA, a town of Abyssinia, in oe 6 aa 
the territory "of Adel, 65 m. SW’ of Zeyla, 

N of Hubetta, to the E. of a lake which is formed by 

HOUSSA, or Havssa, an) extensive district: of 
Central Africa, consisting of yarious pett 
or. states, and stretching on the N to. 
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Frnvatans, Supad, and the special articles on the 


states above named. 
5 Y, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
st snne, cant. of Chateau-Gontier. Pop. 1,019. 


—Also'a ‘in the dep. of the Enre-et-Loir, cant. 
and 8m. N of Bonneval, near the Loir. Pop. 360. 
It has some iron-works. 
HOUSSF, a department and commune of Bel- 
m, in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond of Liege. 
op. of dep. 872; of com. 332. It has a mannfac- 
tory of fire-arms. 
HOUSSEN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Haut-Rhin, cant. of Andolsheim. Pop. 1,000. 
HOUSSIERE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov.’ of Hainault, dep. of Braine-le-Comte. Pop. 


1,289. 

HOUSSIERE, or Ovssters, a river of France, in 
the dep. of the Nigvre, formed by the union of sev- 
eral small streams, which have theif sources in a fo- 
rest on the E confines of the dep., and ENE of Cha- 
teau-Chinon. After a total course of about 12 m. in 
a WNW direction, it throws itself into the Yonne, on 
the r. bank, at Chaumard. 

HOUSSIERE (La), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Vosges, cant. of Corcieux. Pop. 1,083. , 

HOUSSO, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, dep. of Carnieres. Pop. 132. 

HOUSSOIS, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainault, dep. of Herquegies. Pop. 113. 

HOUSTON, a parish and village in Renfrewshire, 
5m. NW of Paisley. Area of p. 7,500 acres. Pop. 
2,758, . 

HOUSTON, a county in the state of Georgia, 
U. 8, mear the centre of the state, comprising an 
area of 500 sq. m., bordered on the E by the Ocmul- 
gee river, and on the W by Flint river, and inter- 
sected by the branches of the latter. Pop. in 1830, 
7,369; in 1840, 9,711, of whom 4,861 were slaves. 
Its capital is Perry.—Also a township of Clearfield 
co., in the state*of Pennsylvania. Pop, 129.—Also 
a village in Chickasaw co., in the state of Mississippi, 
145 m. NE of Jackson, on the head-waters of Oktib- 
heha creek.—Also a co. in the state of Texas, bor- 
dered on the W by the Trinidad or Trinity river. 
The soil, especially near the Trinity, is of excellent 
quaitys the air is pure; the water good and abun- 

ant; and the forests abound with a - variety of 
timber, Pop. in 1850, 2,734, of whom 674 were 
slaves. ‘The town of H. is 70 ft. above sea-level. 

HOUTA, or Howra (Et), a town of Arabia, in 
Nedjed, in the prov.,and 21 m. E of El-Haryq, and 
126 m. SE of Derréych. 

HOUTAIN-LE-VAL, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of 
Nivelles, watered by the Dyle. Pop. of dep. 969. 
ides the com., of the same name, which contains 
9 inhabitants, it comprises the com. of Houtain- 
le-Mont. axe. 870. 

HOUTA stag: Ae 
mune of 

ourki 

LOUTAIN-SAINT-SIMEON, a department and 


v. and arrond. of Li 


a department and com- 
in the prov. of Liege, arrond. of 


iT NDE-EN), ® commune of 
v. of Antwerp, dep. of Casterlé, 






x. ‘Pop. of dep. 892; of com. 692. | 





cellent water. ‘ 

HOUTE-CRUYS, a commune of 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Cruybeke. : 

HOUTE-KRUYS, a commune of ium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Moorsel. Pop. 327. — 

HOUTENESSE, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Zealand, cant. and 7m. N of Hulst, near the 1 
bank of the West Scheldt. Pop. 3,653. a ss 

HOUTE-STRAET, a commune of Belgium, ip 
the prov. of Limburg, dep. of Wychmael. Pop. 120, 

OUTH, or Hoatn. Howrs. 

HOUTHAELEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, and 8 m. N of 
Hasselt. Pop. of dep. 1,236. It has several tile 
and brick-kilns. Pop. of v. 210. 

HOUTKERQUE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Nord, cant. and 5 m. N of Steenworde, 
12 m, NNE of Hazebrouck. Pop. 1,838, This was 
the scene of many sanguinary engagements between 
the French and Imperialists in 1793. ay 

HOUTMANS ABROLHOS. See Aproxnos. 

HOUTTAVE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. of 
Bruges. Pop. 704. 

HOUTTHEIN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. of 
Furnes. Pop. 1,556.—Also a dep. and com. in the 
same prov. and arrond. of Ypres. Pop. 1,245. 

HOUTVENNE. a —- and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. of Turn- 
hout, watered by the Great Nethe. Pop. 488. 

HOUVAMO-CHILLI, or Lirrtx Ceram, a penin- 
sula which forms the W extremity of the island of 
Ceram, in the Asiatic archipelago. It is joined to 
the body of the island by the, narrow isthmus of Ta- 
noeeng, and is about 42 m. in length, and 18 m, at 
its greatest breadth. It produces large quantities of 
cloves and sago. The nutmeg trees with which it 
was formerly covered were destroyed by the Dutch, 
to whom the island belonged, in 1667. 

HOUVILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Luxemburg, dep. of Hollange. Pop. 148. 

HOUW, a cothmune of Belgium, in the proy. of 
Limburg, dep. of Opoeteren. “ Pop. 109. 

HOUX, a department and commune of Belginm, 
in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant. Pop. of 
dep. 226. It is watered by the Meuse, and has sey- 
eral iron-works. Pop. of v. 205. 

HOUX (Avx), a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, and dep. of Cler- 
mont. Pop. 112. 7 

HOUYET, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Namur, arrond. of Dinant, wa- 
tered by the e. Pop, of dep. 680; of vy, 478, 


Seca. ba Siacen, end TaD is estimated at 80,000 in- 
HOVAS; a warlike tribe in M ' 


HOVAR, a tribe of the Shelluks who inhabit the prov. of 
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Rove, a Rey gota and commune of Belgium, | tract of country. It has a statioh on the Hullan 
ih and arrond, of Antwerp. Pop.616,.__ | Selby railway, by which it is 22m. W'of Hull. “On 
HOVE, a and village in Sussex, 2 m.W | 'the: is a small harbour for boats, and a ferry 
by N of) . Area ‘of p. 872 acres. Pop. in | The H. horse fair is now reckoned one’ of ‘the’ fi 
1881, 1,860; in 1851, 4104.—The v4 which has.be- | in England. The influx of foreigners, dealers, farm- 
come’'a favourite watering~place, contains ‘many | ers, graziers, ‘and even noblemen and , at this 
handsome ‘hotises. The district has suffered ‘se- | fair, is usually very t. October 2d is the great 
» verely from encroachments of the sea, but since the | fair day: for several years, however, this ‘fair has 
mi of last century it has been gradually reced- | been progressively earlier in its commencement, and 
ing, and ‘has ‘left behind it an immense beach ex- | it now continues about a fortnight. H. isone of the 
tending W to Shoreham harbour. The new terrace | polling-places for the E. R. of the county—H. is 
oceupies a site which about 60 years ago was flooded | celebrated for its ancient and interesting church, a 


} 

{ 

{ by: tide. noble edifice, consisting of'a nave and north’ aisle, 
5 HOVERINGHAM, a parish in Nottinghamshire, | two south ‘aisles, a chancel and aisles; with a ‘eh! 

4 m.’S of Southwell, on the W bank of the river 
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ter-house, and transepts with east aisles. From the 
Trent. Area 1,050. acres. Pop. in 1851, 408. 


centre rises a magnificent tower. ‘The choir is now 
HOVERS-EINDE, a commune of Belgium, in| in ruins. The chapter-house is of great beauty. 
the: . Of Limburg, dep. of Overpelt. Pop. 100. 


HOWDEN-PANS, a township in Wallsend pe 
OVES, a department and commune of Belgium, | Northumberland, 24 m. SW by W of North Shields, 
in the th of Hainault, arrond. of Mons. Pop. 


on the banks of the Tyne. This township was 
2,860. It has several spinning-mills and manufac- 









noted, in the 16th and 17th cents., for its extensive 
glass-works, and afterwards for its numerous salt- 
pans; but its principal support is now derived from 
the coal-trade. Several frigates and Indiamen Have 
been built here: at present, the docks are used chiefly 
for building vessels employed in the coal trade. 

HOWY, a parish in Norfolk, 54m. ENE of Lod- | 

| 

' 

) 







tories of linen. 

HOVETON, two united parishes in Norfolkshire, 
7 mS of N. Walsham. Area 2,498 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 522; in 1851, 395. 

HOVINGHAM, ‘a parish and township in the 
NN; RB. of Yorkshire, 8m. WNW of New Malton. 
“Lhesparish comprises the townships of Ayrholme 
and Cotto’ 









don. Area 757 acres. Pop. 111. 
HOWE (Care), the SE point of Australia, in S 

lat. 88° 814 W =e of Sydney 1° 14% os oh 

HOWE (West Care), a projecting rocky cape 
the W coast of Australia, 18 m. SW of ‘Alban z x 

HOWE (Port), the NW cape of Norfolk island, 
in the 8S. Pacific—Also a cape on the N coast of 
the island of Egmont, 5 m. W of Hanway’s Point. ’ 

‘| HOWELL, a parish in Lincolnshire, 44 m. ENE 
of Sleaford. Area 1,650 acres. Pop. 85, 
HOWELL, a township in the co. of Monmouth, 

in the state of New Jersey, U. S. Pop. 4.699. 
HOWE’S FORELAND, the N peint of a penin- 

sula on the NE coast of Kerguelen’s land, in § lat. 

48° 48’, ‘ 

HOWE’S ISLAND, one of the cluster called 
Queen Charlotte’s islands, in S lat. 11° 10. It is 
separated from Egmont island by a passage extend- 
ing about 11 leagues, and about 4m. broad. It is 
22 m. long, and from 8 to 14 m. in. byeadth.—Also 
an island in the 8, Pacific, discovered by Wallis in 
1767, in about S lat. 16°46’. It is about 60m. Jong, 
and 4 m. broad. Cook, in.1774, fonndst to be com- 
posed of several smaller islands, united by breakers. 

HOWE’S SOUND, a bay or inlet in the gulf of 
Georgia, in N lat. 49° 30’. The shores are composed 
principally of rocks rising perpendicularly from an 
unfathomable sea. The entrance between Point 
Gower and Point Atkinson contains several i ; 
and some more are found within the sound, «— 

HOWICK, ,a parish in» Northumber! 
ENE, of Alnwick. Area 1,692 acres. 
Also a recently formed pensioners’ 
New Zealand, 15 m. from Auckland, and 5. 
Panmure, » bog igor ae 
HOWICK’S GROUP, a cluster of 10 or Ll low 
NNW of on the N | wooded islands, off the NE. coast of A ; 

; Ouse, and in the line of the Hull | which the largest, which is nearly 3 mplong, is 

Ne ty Mel aeyeoaeg ciate town- | lat..14° 82’ 40”, E long, 144° 55/20", 

selby, olme;.Belby, less, Kilpin, | HOWLAND'S. F , the marrow 
ton, Metham, , nm, Th waters that separate Rhode island, Us. 
mainland. It is about 4m. wide. « 
|-across this strait. LOE LA UCEE 





i nm, Fryton, H., E. Ness, 8S. 

Holme, Scackleton, and Wath. Area 9,044 acres. 
. in 1831, 1/193; in 1851, 1,245, 

' HOWAKIL BAY, a large bight on the Dankali 

‘coast of the Red sea, upwards of 30 m. broad, and 

15 m. | containing many Jow islands and shoal 

es, the largest of which gives its name to the 


















f IWARA, a village of Egypt, in the prov. of 
Fayum, 6 m. NW of Illahun, celebrated for the re- 
‘mains of the Labyrinth, and for a remarkable pyra- 


HOWARA (Bir), 4 station near the mouth of 
Wady Amara, in the Suratta peninsula, near the E 
coast of the Red sea, and 2 hours from Wady Ghe- 
randel. “There are two fountains of bitter water 
here, which Lord Lindsay identifies with the wells 
of Marah. A fewstumped palms grow around them. 

‘HOWARD, a county near the centre of Missouri, 
U.S. Pop. in 1840, 13,198; in 1850, 18,971. Its 
' is F -Also.a township of New York, 204 
“m. W of Albany. 




























































Pop, '3,247.—Also a township in 
wania, 97. m: NW of Harrisburg. Pop. 
404.—Also a township in the Western district of 
ck po by Lake Erie on the §, 

on the N by the river Thames. It is intersected 


fay enor eae creek. The soil is a fine light loam. 
. in 1845, 1,896.—A]so a township in Knox co., 
obi be 

- ap ie 





































villas interspersed. A railway | and lower districts, . Its chief tow 
par poser om po Sen |g vo ™ 
OY ALES, town of Spain, in the prov 
{ 









migugey whic hw be bed, Aeverant 't9 
. the at Rajmhel, a m. SSW of Burgos.) Pop. 650, 


{Her 
“HOWTH, A pia in co, Dublin. hse 2,669 HOYER, a small town of Denmark, peg i Te 

acres., Pop. in, 188), 1,707; im 1851, 4,715... It phere lor = spy ir 

screens the outer part of the N side of Dublin bay, | the North sea, noted for its + nang: 

and forms;a peninsula of curious and picturesque HOYERSWERDA, or Worerz, a town 

character, ‘which :is connected with the mainland in 
} the vicinity of they. of Baldoyle, by a low sandy 
} isthmus of aboutia $'m. in breadth; and extends, in 
| an. ESE direction, oe m. -This peninsula rises in 

what is called the Hill of H. to an alt. of 563 ft. 
The. village of H. whieh is 7m, ENE of Dublin, 
had.a pop. of (829 in 1851,—The harbour of H.. in 
which nearly half-a-million of ‘the public money has 
been spent, has a depth at low water of 11 ft., with 
a tidal rise of from 9 to 12 ft. Its W pier is 2,700 ft. 
in length; the E pier consists of 3 limbs respectively 
1,200, 200, and 860) ft. in length. These piers en- 
close an area of 52:acres. 

HOXNE, a parish in Suffolk, 3 m. NE of Eye. 
Area 4,257 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,243; im 1851, 
1,262.\, This p, is within the boundary of the parl. 
borough of Kye, 

HOXOR, a small port of Denmark, in Jhtland, on 
the N coast of the Lym-fiord. 

HOXTER, or Huxter, a fortified town of Prus- 
sia, in the gov. of Minden, on the r. bank of the 
Weser, 16m. W of Grubenhagen. Pop. 3,657. 
Linen weaving, brewing, and distilling, form the 
ebist branches of trade. 

HOXTON, a district, forming a suburb of London 
on the NE, and comprised in the p. of St. Leonard’s- 
Shoreditch. 

HOY, a considerable island of the Orkneys, lying 
$ from, the mainland, 4m. W of Ronaldshay, and 24 
m. Sof Stromness. It is about 15 m. long from SE 
to NW; ‘and 6} m. at its greatest breadth. Pop. in 
1851, 1,555. he "peninsula of Walls, on the SE, 
{ contains some tolerably fertile land; but the greater 
part,of the island is mountainous, barren, and so en- 
cumbered with large rocks as to be almost inacces- 
sible;. Almost the whole of it is occupied by three 
large hills, ranged in the form of a triangle, of which 
that.to the NE, called the Wart-hill, is the largest, 
rising. from‘a plain, with a broad base, to the height 
of 1,600 ft..abovethe level of the sea. Except along 
the N. shores,—which are bordered with a loamy soil 
and a rich verdure,—the soil iseomposed of peat 
and. clay, of which the former commonly predomi- 
nates, The ground: destined for the foalenion of 
grain, and that appropriated for feeding cattle, bears 
but a very small Rerenpention to what is covered with 

and allo r sheep-pasture. ‘The moors 
dit grouse and other game. Towards the 
s is an extensiveecultivated ‘plain, the shores 
bh part of the fine harbour of Longhope, | with the Olschawa, 30 m. Sof ounce: 
well-known as a ‘of safe retreat'for vessels'pass- texyvand weneate fr and 2 Franconi Sec 
= the Pentland frith. This island is en- ; and is celebrated for its wines) 6 40! 1). 
composed of sandstone, sandstone flag, schis- |. ISTIE. See Muncnencratz; f//0 
tose clay, and, in many parts, wacken. It is eccle- a or Grozowo, a town of Russia, in 
~liagrenmeaieag parishes,—Hoy, and N. . and 60 m. SSW of Minsk. . ee bbiat 
xy tapi 5 om ACHAPURE (Pow?) a 
bt YA, A small toirn'in tho’ prow. of Hoyaswith- coast of Chili, at sho‘shahpusinre of die: 
Dye strt po gba nate bert lat, 34° 57/30”, W long. 72° ea ee 
} - HUACHO BAY, a small anchor- 
age, on the coast of Peru, in: —F 4 
le }ibog. ern ae 05%. | rar 1 ma. Sead idles 
; On a 
roenmbdioy th! Tan. b ewos EY 


, MWR, s See: Guapo. / 
= and Tas divided into las ta Ratha Gotha haat: eae 












sian Silesia, on the Black Elster, 34 m. NE, of Dyes 
den. Pop. 2,050. 

HOYLAND (Hien), 2. parish in the. w.. Re of 
Yorkshire, 6 m. NW of Barnsley. Area 1,934 acres. 
Pop, in 4831, 1,118; in. 1861,/8,8400°" 100 

HOYLAND. (Neruer), a ‘township in the p. of 
gg W. R. of Yorkshire, 5. m. of 
Barnsley. », 2,912," 

MOYLAND, “SWAIN, a township in the, 
Silkstone, in the W..R. of Yorkshire, BTM | of 
Barnsley. Area 1,936 acres... Pop, in 18) 1,, 690. 

HOYLE-LAKE, or Hortaxe, a hamlet in/West 
Kirby p., Cheshire, 11 m. NNW of »Great.Neston. 
On the coast here Commodious. buildings have been 
erected for the accommodation, of visitors during the 
bathing-season. H. lake, as it is called, is:afit 
for ships bound to Liverpool to sail into at or 
wait a tide for sailing through the Rock channel, and 
also for vessels bound up the river Dee; when they 
have not tide suflicient'to go over Chester bar. ‘This 
anchorage—in 3, 4, or 5 fath.—is. safe, unless.when 
H. sand is covered at high-water, and the wind blows 
strong from the NW. The. H. lights'are sitnated in 
53° 24'-N lat., 2° 11’ W. long. . There) are two lighits, 
a higher and a lower: relative position, SW» 3S 
1,200 ft. 

HOYM, a small town of Saxony, in the duchy of 
Auhalt-Bernburg, on the Selke, 16. m./W of i 
burg. Pop. 2,300. 

HOYO- DE- MANZANARES (En), @ come of 
Spain, in the prov. and 24 m. NNW of Madrid, be- 
tween the Pelegrinos and the Torrelodones. eg 
450. 

HOYO-DE-PENARES, a town of Spain, i in: the 
prov. and 21 m. SE of Avila, on the. bank of the 
Gastanatas. Pop. 850. 

HO-YUAN, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Kwan-tung. The town is in N lat, 237142’, 
E long. 114° 33. 

HOZEMONT, a town of Belginm, in the prov..and 
9m. SW of Liege. Pop. 1,600. 

HRABIN, a town of ‘Moravia; in the cireleand 
9m, ESE of Troppan. Pop. 600, 

HRADEK, a town of B emia, in the cirele of 
Prachin, 19 m. NNW of 

HRADEK (Nev), a small town in the NE.of Bo- 
hemia, 4 m. of Koni 

HRADISCH, a town of Moravia, situated) on an 
island formed by the Morawa at its point of, Pon BAO0. 
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ow | prota 15 WNW of Pampel 


inte me hills, which are not 

high of ‘Tahiti, but more strongly 
marked. voleanic fire, ate in some parts eugieely | 
The ‘productions are similar to those of! 


thrives in the gardens of the Mis- 
es, Pop. in 1828, 2,000; now, 1,900. The | 
on the NW | re 


h ss or bay of "Pare 
in 18 fath., and secure 


is nearly surrounded by 


HUAILAS. See Grattas. 
: A’GA, a great river of Pern, which rises 
of Bonbon, on the E flank of the Andes, 
in the Laguna Chiguiacoba, not far 
from the Cerro, and at an alt. of 13,200 ft. above 
sea-level, under the parallel of 10° 40’ S; flows N, 
through a wide and broken gorge, to Guanuco, 
bie it tarns ENE to Cornilla; from Cornilla to 
'y, flows NW by N, between the Eastern 
cordillera; then turns, NNE, passing 
Yarimacves and joins the Maranon near the mis- 
oe La, Maere ty, on the r. bank, in S lat. 4° 404, 
Its chief waifluent on the r. is the 
3 on ‘the 1, it receives the Mixcallo, the 
seam the Hua: abamba, and the Moyobamba. 
who entered a this river in January 1827, found 
a bik of dry sand towards the middle of its janction 
the Maranon, and a bar at its entrance with 
yy fath, water. He is of opinion, that it is only 
fit ea at by vessels drawing from 5 to 6 ft. 
Yurimaguas is the farthest point to 
could proceed. The Maranon, or upper 
Amazon, may itself be ascended as far 
as ae me of the H. by vessels drawing not more 
than 12 ft,-water. 
BUAMOR. a small island in the North sea, near 
_ the weir in N lat. 69° 40’ 
CO. See Guamacuuco. 
ES, See Guamaigs, 
GA, See Guamanea. 
or Socorro, an island on the W 
coast of Patagouia, in S lat. 44° 55’ 50”, W long. 75° 
Fn It is thickly wooded, and rises from 400 to 


ASL, a town of Mexico, in the prov. of 
45 es SE from Mexico. 
LICAs See Guancaperioa. 

HVANTASAYA, ‘A mouhtain of Fon in the 
By. of Tarapaca, 7 m. from the port of I 

lat. 20° 14’, W long. 70° 7. It con 
surrounded with beds of rock salt, and — 
for the masses of native silver which the 

They were discovered about 1556; os | 
1726 and 1826 yielded 


HUB 


ARTE, a town of in, in the and 8 
i NE of Pampeluna, Gee aid ale 2 


PSU ARTE-ARAQUTE, a toivn of Spit 
Pampeluna, intl 

a2 Araquil. 

TASACUALCO, ‘See Censaliely 

HUASCO, or Guasco, a village of rt. 
28° 27’, on the r, bank of a river of ‘ie Mesto, 
at the month of which it has a small port. ‘The 
oe is small, and the couritry round presents a bar- 

arance.™ 

ASMI-COCHA, a lake of Peru, on the W 
tact be the Audes, 150 m. SE of Lima. It is about 
6 m. in length, 

HUASSAGA, a river of New Granada, in the 
dep. of Assuay, which flows from NW to SE, and 
falls unto the astuca, on the.x, bank, after a course 
of 60 m. 

HUAYABAMBA, a river of Peru, in the proy..of 
Truxillo, formed by the union, of the Huambo and 
the Catena, which joins the Huassaga, on the 1, bank, 
after an E course of about 50 m. 

HUAYTECAS. See Guarreca. 

HUAZOLOTILLAN, a town of Mexico, in the 
state of @axaca, on the r. bank of the Chicomete- 
pec, and 24 m. above its embouchure. 

HUB, a village of Baden, in the circle of the 
Middle Rhine, and amt of Biihl, to the E of, Otters- 
weier. It has an alkaline mineral spring and. 

HUBAILLE, a, oon of pow | in; the 

op. 


ma se" 


of Namur, dep. of Celle 


HUBB, a small river in Baluchistan, Bris 


its source in the prov. of Jhalawan, in the nine 
gion to the NE of Beila, flows SW through the 
of Luz, and unites with the Poorally, 4 m. vot 
Lyaree, in N lat. 25° 49’, and E long. 66° 32’,—. 
a river which is supposed to take its riseon the N 
boundary of the prov. of Luz, flows «first SE, then 
SW, and for the space of about 50m. §. Then 
bending SW, it directs its course to Sommeaneeba: 
into which it throws itself, in N lat. 25° 144 and and 
long. 66° 58’, and after a total course of about 100 
m. Its channel consists of a series of rocky or gra- 
velly gorges in the Pubb mountains; and it is stated 
on some authorities to become dry in summer. 
HUBBARD, a township of Trumbull co., in the 
state of Ohio, U. 8., 183 m. NE of Columbus, and 
18 m. SE of Warren, on the Pennsylvania 1ailroad. 
ab in 1840, 1,242. 

UBBARDSTON, a township of Worceswr co., 
in the state of Massachusetts, U. S., 54 m. NW of 
Boston, watered by branches of the Ware. Pop. of 
township in 1840, i, 784; of village about 250, 

HUBBARDTON, a ‘township of Rutland co., ia 
the state of Vermont, U.S., 81 m. SSW of Montpelier, 
watered by a river of the same name, an. affinent : 
ake Ceanpinig: Its surface is yes 

) 5 Sees 

UBBERHOLME, a rye petit 
Se of Arncliffe, W,.R. of 

orthallerton, on the N bank of the Whale, 

HUBB BERSTON, or St, Huperr’s 
ish-and on in Pembrokeshire, 2m. W of 
Pop. in 1881, 1,018; in 1851, 1,040, ; 
lies to the W of Priory hijl; at 

BLESTON, See Brpgrorp. — 


m. 


HUB 
| te prov. of Haina, op. a Arquen 
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| HUBERMONT, a 
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im, sip EN of this p,; and 4 plain marble tablet Sai 
len ponte pan uxemburg, and | records ioe datos, of Dis Rael sad desi 3 
eufchateau of dep. 1,739. . The |. 






HUCQUELIERS, commune, and 
of France, in the dep. wot th f the Pas-de-Calais 
of Montreuil-sur-Mer.,. The-cant,, pi 
Pop. in. 1831, 11,928; in 1841, 11,878. ts 
11 m. NE of Montreuil, Pop. 726. 
chief article of local manufacture, fobs ay 
twice a-year. 

HUDDERSFIELD, a. parish, township, 
town, and parliamentar borongh, in the 1 
sion of Agbrigg-and-Morley renee en 
Yorkshire, 45 m. SW of York, and 187 m, 
London, on the W bank of the river Colne. 
town is connected by a branch po 4 i in, 
with the Manchester and Leeds rail 
is 16} m. from Leeds; 7}? m, from ea ae 
264 m. from Manchester. The parish com: 
townships of Golcar, Lockwood, Qu 
Lindley, Scanfmonden, Slaithwaite, and ir 
besides Huddersfield. Area 15,080 acres.. Pop, 
1801, 14,848; in 1881, 31,041; in T8351, r 
This "parish consists of the valley’ of the Colue, with 
the collateral gullies which fall into its coutse, and 
many miles of moorland. Tt extends for néarly 12 
m. in length, and the town of H. is’ s “at 
its S extremity. The district is naturally barren 
and unproductive; but its local advantages for 
manufacture, igre principall from its waterfalls 
and contiguous coal - mines, bitte caused ‘the as- 
semblage of a great population, and the’ ‘soil has 
gradually yielded to the labours of the ' 
and husbandman. There are m ah cow 
dences and elegant seats. in the vicinity of the oe 
of H.; also several mineral a the’ ; 
which ate the Lockwood spas and baths,—Thé 
navigation of the p., as well as its ‘le of 1 
affords to its trade ample facilities. “The’ 
canal, which commences ‘close to’ the 
crosses the high road to Halifax, antl, 
house-brook near Dighton, unites with me alder at 
Cooper's bridgé: thus opening a cheap eommunica- 
tion with the great trading towns of Halifax, Wake- ; 
field, Leeds, York, and Hull. The H. canal, whieh { 
joins the Ramsden canal at ‘the S-éend-of the : 
conveys goods westward, by ‘way of: 
Slaithwaite, and Marsden. Whis is one of the 
tupendous works of the kind in England. 
course is.a tunnel, nearly 3$ m.in length, ent th in 
the English Apennines to within 2 m. of 
from which the canal, after crossing the river 
in’ several’ of its’ wi ‘comes within ‘a walle of 
Lydgate, by Mosley and Staley-bridge, and 
with ‘the hansen ea Oldham anal near 


ler-line. The navi tion to Manchester is thetice 
pores . " she JO Rae 


palsies on ie melt river, an affluefit of the Homme, 
48 m. NW of Luxemburg. Pop. 1,699. It has 
manufactories of potash, several oil-mills and tan- 
neries, and carries on a-considerable trade in iron, 
iron-ware, wool, and sheep,—Also a town of Prussia, 
in the prov. of the Rhine, and regency of Dussel- 
dorf,2 m, NNE of Kempen. Pop. 1,980. It, con- 
tains. a Catholic church, and has manufactories of 
linen and of ribbon. —Algo a commune in the proy. 
of Namur, dep. of Morialme. Pop. 110.— a 
commune in_ the aN of East, Wanders, dep. of 
-Peteghem... Pop. é 7 
Sa ERTSRURG. or Hvpertusperc, a village 
of Saxony, capital of an amt or bailiwick, in the 
circle and 27 m. E of Leipzig, and 3 m. NE of 
Mutzschen. It has a Catholic chapel, and an. an- 
cient castle noted for the treaty which, was con- 
dnded within its walls on the 15th February, 1763, 
* between, Austria, Prussia, and Saxony, and which 
put an end to the seven years’ war. 

BERTSKIRCH, a village of Silesia, ldgb. of 
Bruin, and circle of Troppau. It contains a castle, 
sh the vicinity are extensive iron-mines. 














UBETTA, a town of Abyssinia, in the country 
ic ‘Dawaro, 80 m. S of Houssa, and 360m. SW 
of Gondar. 

“HUBIERNA, a river of Buenos- Ayres, which, 
‘after: a course of about 100 m. from W to B, joins 
the Siancas, on-the r. bank, 60 m. ENE of Salta. 

HUBINGEN, a village in the duchy of Nassan, 
bail,and 4m: SSW of Montabaur. Pop. 180. 

HUBINNE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur, dep. of Hamois, Pop. 182. 

HUBRISREN (Gross), a village of Prussia, in 
the ‘reg.‘and 27'm. NW of Kénigsberg, near the 
coast of the Baltic. The-only known mine of am- 
ber was opened here in 1782. 

HUBY, '* township in the p. of Sutton-on-the- 
Forest, N. Re of Yorkshire, 10} m. SE of Borongh- 
bridge. Area 4,515 acres. Pop. in 1851, 528. ° 

“HUCA, ‘a’ river of Lower Guinea, in Angola, 
which runs W, and after a course of about 120 m., 
joins the Dande on the J. bank, a little to the N of 

can, 
HUCHELHOVEN, ‘a village of Prussia, in the 
SRE or 12 m. NW of Cologne, circle and 6 m. 
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of elm. Pop. 1,850. 
UCKESWAGEN, a. town of Prussia, in the 
‘prov. of the Rhine, ‘regency and 27 m. ESE of Diis- 
and 4m. SE of Lennap, on the tr. 
of the Wupper. Pop. 2,987. It has a castle, 
‘and a’ reformed 
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trade and population until thé begiuning of last cent. | a coutity'in the NE part of the state, 
At that period it was" less® b Sohant tag ‘ctehet of ‘New Jersey, U.'S., comprisin; re ‘of 75 sq. 
or ‘Wakefield; but now it wedges ‘to’'| m:, bounded on'the E by the Hudson, on the’ 
either of them, and is one of the:prin ‘seats of y the Passaic rivers, and drained by the’ 
the woollén trade, ° Its maritfactures consist of broad'| river. ' Pop. in'1840, 9,483. It8 cap. is North B 
and narrow ‘cloths, ‘serges, kerseymeres, and ‘cords. | ~Also a township of Hillsboro’\co.) in’ the’ 
Fancy goods also to a great extent, comprising shawls | New Hampshire, 68 m. SE of Concord. Its 
and ¥ , in great variety, ‘besides articles | is hilly, and in’ some parts fertile. “'On the’ 
from’ silk, remade in abundance. The cotton | bordered “by Merfimac river, over which is a. 
trade, too, has been increasing in importatice, and at) to Dunstable. Pop. 1,148.—Also’ ‘a ‘township _of 
presetit’a number of hatids are employed in spinning | Summit co., in the state of Ohio, 187 m. NE of Co- 
tients: “Chere are falling and washing-mills, | lumbus. Its surfuce’ is level; and its ‘soil fertile. 
&e.,'on ‘the’ streams ‘within the parish;.and-it has | The village is pleasantly situated im a plain, and con- 
been ‘revently calculated that upwards of 130,000’) tained in 1840 about 80 dwellings.—Also ‘a township | 
hands are engaged in woollen manufactures within | of Lenawee-co., in the state of Michigan, 84 m. SW 
6 m. of the town of H: ‘The Piece-hall constitutes a] of Detroit. It has a fertile soil, and is watered by 
principal edifice peculiarly characteristic of the dis- | Tiffin creek. Pop. 599. 
trict. It was built by the lord of the manor, Sir HUDSON, a town of the state of New York, U.S. } 
John Ramsden, and enlarged by his son in 1780. ‘| the capital of Columbia co., finely situated on the KE } 
It is a circular range of building, two stories | bank of the Hudsof, at the head of ship-navigation, 
high, with a diametrical range, one story high, which | 
| 




























































29 m. 8 of Albany, and 116 m. N of New York, in 
divides the interior into two semicircles. The light | N lat. 42° 14’, W long. 78° 46’, upon a high point. 
is wholly admitted from within, there being no win- | that projects into the river, and terminates in a bold © 
dows on the outside. The hall is subdivided into | rocky cliff, on each side of which is a bay of con- 
streets, and the benches or'stalls aretgenerally filled | siderable extent, with depth of water for vessels of 
with cloths lying close together Sag edge and pro- | the largest class, The town commands. extensive 
perly disposedfor inspection. ‘I'he open.stalls are | views to the NW, N, and round to the SE, consist- 
for the accommodation of country manufacturers of | ing of hills and valleys variegated with woods and 
woollen cloths; the two central avenues are for the | orchards, corn-fields and meadows, with the river 
same purpose, and in brisk times an immense quan- | itself, which is in most places a mile over, and may 
tity of business is here done in a few hours. The | be seen a considerable distance ‘to the N, ‘form- 
Huddersfield college, and the Huddersfield collegiate | ing a number of bays and creeks. From SE to 
schools, are both. large and well conducted educa- | SW the town is screened w:th hills; westwards at 
tional establishments; and the mechanics’ institute } different distances, and afar off over the river and a 
is one of the best establishments of the class in the | large valley, the prospect is bounded by the Catskill 
kingdom.—H, was enfranchised by the Reform act, | mountains running to WNW. ‘The town—with the 
and now returns one member to parliament. The | exception of two streets near the river, which follow 
number of electors registered in 1837 was 826; in | the direction of the stream—is regularly laid out in 
1848, 968. » The boundaries.of the parl. borough co- h 


incide with thuse of the township of H. It is also 


streets and squares. Along the river,‘the ground is 

principally occupied with stores and warehouses, com- 
one of lling-places for the West riding elections. 
, or Hupreana, a town of Northern 


pactly bhilt, and adapted to the unevenness of the 
ground. The principal street, which extends nearly | | 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Delhi, and district of Sir- | SE about 1 m. from the market, is, for the most | 
hind, 45 m. SW of Ludiana. part, handsomely built. it has a gentle asceut to- 
HUDEMUHLEN, a town of Hanover, in the gov. | wards Prospect hill, 200 ft. high; and terminates in | 
of Luneburg, pail. and’ 2 m. E of Ahlden, at the | a public square. On opposite sides of this street, | 
confiuence of the Aller and Meisse. Pop. 747. | about a 4m. from the river, stand the court-house 
Navigation, boat-building, and trade in timber, form:| and prisons, which are plain edifices of stone. There 
the chief branches of local industry. are places of worship for Quakers, Presbyterians. 
HUDIKSVALL, Huppresvaty, or Hupis- | Methodists, Universalists, and Episcopalians. Ship- 
WALL, a town and port of Sweden, in the laen and 
84 m. N of Gefle, and 189 m. NNW of Stockholm, 


building is still carried on here to a considerable 
extent, though the trade is on the decline; and there 
on a bay of the same name, in the gulf of Bothnia? | is an extensive rope-work. The whale-fishery em- 
in N lat. 61° 48' 45”, EB long. 17° 15’, Pop. 1,877. | ploys 8 or 9 ships. Several streams in the vicinity 
It is divided into an old and new town. The former | afford considerable water-power, which is ¢ joyed 
is ill-built, and its streets are narrow and crooked. 
The new town is regularly built. The port is small 


in manufacturing purposes; and there are | 
and insecure, but is the i a Sg of export for 


lumber-yards, distilleries, breweries, and a number 
i of manufactéries, established here. A steam-fe 

the of the A e exports consist 

EOS sapeygey flax, hemp, timber, and cured 

strimmings, a small fish | 




































































the river; and the Hudson and Berkshire railroad, 
84 m. in length, connects H. with West Stock! 
in Massachusetts, and thence with Boston on the 
and Albany on the N.—H. experieneed.a 
growth from the time it was founded. in 1 
tween the spring of 1784 and that of 178 
dwelling-houses were erected, besides wharfs, 
houses, &c., and several works cor " 
; a : factures. Three years before this spot 

L, a. commune and town of France, | cupied as a farm. Pop. in 1820,\: 
che, cant. and 3 m. 8 of Bre- | 5,392; in 1840, 5,672; in 1850, ¢ 

wry a .| | HUDSON, a river of New } 










plies between H. and Athens, on the opposite side 
ike a sprat. The port had 







3 = 269 lasts, in 1847. Linen 
i snulf are the chief articles of local manufacture. 
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» eastern head -branch through. the Narrows 12m,, making pine pater deg 
a reste bran, tang a Lit , ita mouth to Hudson, 118 m. anove’ ew York, it is 
tH "Thexs we san ait on 10’ tom | tn ean mea Pe 
‘ uni . from ‘ Y " 
the source. ofeach, in, Warren. co. ‘The..course. of ~ sre 


the 1 stream is. southward; and, 
L ee it receives the 
from the W. Pursuing its course S.and E, 15 m, to 
Hudley-falls, and then NE 20 m,#o Glen’s falls, it 
afterwatds makes.a.short bend to the S, bearing a 
little Wy which course it pursues to the Atlantic. be- 
low New York, ween Waterford and Troy, ata 
ea 40 m. below Glen's falls, it.receives from. the 
the. waters of the .Mohawk, its largest branch. 
Its course.to Troy, following its windings, is about 
146 m.; thence to New York 166 m.; and thence to 


after flowing 


a stream,’ 





off westwards, up the val 

‘long level’ is reached at 
at 425 ft. above the level of the H.  Itis a singular phe- 
nomenon in this river, that the tide penetrates across 
the double chain of the.All mountains, with- 
out any impediment to navigation, save that of a 
crooked, though deep, and, in some, places, a narrow 
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MAP OF THE HUDSON RIVER, AS FAR AS NAVIGABLE, WITH. THE DISTANCES. 
FROM NEW YORK. plain 
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fort, in Herkimer co, 









this river; ne there isa considerable variety of 
small fish, such as bass, and white and yellow perch. 
The ‘principal towns.on' the E side of the H. \are 
Troy, Hudson, and Poughkeepsie; onthe W side, 
a and Newburgh. . The usual time 
in'steaming from) New York to Albany 
‘Troy, is about 10 or 12 hours, The H. river is 
‘elosed. by ice from the beginning of De- 
cember.to.the middle of March. In the winter of 
1835-6 it was.closed for 125 days, from Nov. 30th to 
April. 4th;.in that,of 1827-8 it was closed for only 
50,days, from Nov. 25th to Feb. 8th, 
BAY, an extensive inlet of the Atlantic ocean, 


oda n-sea, on the EB side of the North Ameri- 
can continent; lying between the parallels of 51° and 66° N lat., 
and. méasuring upwards of 1,000 m. from N to 8; while its 
breadth varies from 150 to 500 m, It is navigable during four 
months in sunimer, but is filled, all the rest of the year, with 
shoals ‘of ide. ‘Numerous rocks, sand-banks, and small islands, 
are, through it. The main entrance of Uw from 
he. tic, known. as. Hudson's strait, is 360 m. in length, 


. It stretches from 
Bite NW nd Me bontilea ir Whe B by the ie or God For 

i sinnae Cape Elizabeth on the N, and Cape 
K e 8, oars which is situated Resolution island, 
ee. rocks; about 15 leagues in length, and a little W, 
Gres islands. ‘The W entrance of the strait lies 


1 ‘Wolstenbolme onthe East Main, and King’s Cape 
pet's, The principal. bays of this inland sea are, 

4 SE corner, containing many islets; Button’s 

const; Chesterfield inlet on the NW coast, stretch- 


and terminating in a large fresh water lake; 
Roe's Welcome, a inlet of the sea on the N 
ise bay still farther N. The N part of the bay is 
tharnpton island, & mass of ice-bound rocks. 

ble rivers which flow into it, are Great Whale 

Pinte ane Rapert’s river,.all on the SE; the 

Mag of which all empty their streams 

Severn, Nelson or Bourbon river, and 

= sameeren beoete- 

; exp! ; t On A= 
a ¢ 4 Fox canal to the N of Hudson's 
strait running W from the NW 

6 oan iis the galt of Bootina, and consequently 
, ast "Malnn Tine tone the east is that part of 
‘he tract which stretches south, 

M ataatiel on the 8 and BE by 

South Wales; and the regions to 


orsebat a are a reer little. known, 
sometimes comprised 


trast Westwards is a | 


continent to 

from, the territories of Canada 

in 49°'N lat. wife embraces the sources 
‘Nand 8—H. bey was discovered in 
st ofa BA had been sent out by the vn 


sediet a 


ae Hig.son, 
ter thea neee tlh thow beat 
explored by suc- 


wat ‘thoroughly 
oye » led evgmne e 
See 
ict -Bloce 


— 


aevery, dey’ 
by, 


yah ap a meh ho Labrador. “Its BE, 


8, dc . BO 
cn ‘radon nithen 
baa be pg 


uate 
present day, except 


ee irom 
fare earnest oe ty the Freeh, 


The charter, however, instead of promoting the 
sorety is understood to have aced the ms effect. “th 


ae, was early charged with having 1 rapped 
a eae possible the situation of the coasts 

ee with, their territories; and even with infh those. ; 
who had any knowledge of these quarters, to Mpa it from. 
the world. ‘The few feeble attempts at discovery which they did’ 
make between 1720 and 1730, rather excited the displeasure: — 
satisfied the expectations of the public; Capt, Middleton senna 
out by government in 1741, and Capt. Moor in 1746, aera’ 
of whom discovered Repmise bay, and the latter explored 
strait and Chesterfield inlet, so as to ascertain that no pit 
existed in that direction. In 1821, Captain Parry entered’ H. bay: 
with the view of exploring its great northern sounds, known. as. 
Welcome and Fox channels, After being frozen up, one winter, 
he passed up Fox's channel in July 1822, against # strong eur 
rent which he justly concluded must come from the Western 
ocean, and discovered the strait now known as the Fury, and 
Hecla strait by which H. bay is connected with the Arctic sea, 


HUDSON’S BAY, COMPANY TERRITORIES, 
a name often applied tothe immense regions of Ny 
America which extend from the Russian tT 
and Pacific ocean on the 'W, to Baftin’s bay ani 
vis’ straits on the E; and from tue: N. fron’ aimee 
Canada, and the 49th parallel, far into the,P: te 
gions, terminating in that direction only} — 
bounds of discovery. The. territories 
the charter of Charles II., in 1670, were not Rene 
by any exact geographical boundaries of Jatitude-or 
longitude, but were generally deseribed as embracing, | 
all the countries of which the waters ran into Hud- 
son’s bay, and which had not been previously grant- 
ed, or were in the possession. of other Christian states. 
In process of time, however, the Company gradually 
extended their settlements, until they occupied the 
greater portion of the country to the NE of the Rocky 
mountains; and since their coalition with-the.North -; 
west company, in 1821, have extended. their settle-\, 
ments along the: ‘banks: of the Columbic,,and, other 
Trivers flowing into the Western ocean; bya, grant, © 
passed in 1838, have had confirmed tothem the exela- 
sive privilege of trading with the Indian. tribes west-. 
wardof the Rocky mountains for/21.years from that 
date; and finally, have hada territorial grant from the 
British government of Vancouver's island, revocable 
at the end of 11 years. Their formal. application, for 
what is generally called the. North-west, Territories, 
has, indeed been formally refused by the British., oe f 
ernment; but. the ey have leased, for 20.years,, 
March 1840, all of Russian America ep on ni ; 
of Siatka; aiud the . Company’s dominions t 
from expressions in treaties, partly from. 

in subsequent acts of parliament, and partly by foree 
of preseription, come, practically at least, membaee: 
the whole northern portion of years 
nent. ty 

ical .divisions.)} . Natarally, 

ave ddehied smtp three sections: one 

inte fail cag paeagce 









of | The Wi or 


represe’ 
A d of the world,’ and all the inner springs 
of. arth are there said to. burs? forth. 8, 
marshes, and rivers, succeed each other in sach 
abundance, that its title of continent appears onl 
admissible ‘by courtesy. “Imagine,” says Mr, Bal- 
lant; “an immense extent of country, many 
hundted: *miles broad, and many hundred miles 
long, covered with dénse forests, expanded lakes, 
broad rivers, and mighty mountains; and all in a 
state-of primeval simplicity—undefaced by the axe 
of civilized man, and nntenanted by aught save a few 
roy. nik Barges of Red Indians, and myriads of wild 
anim: Imagine, amid this. wilderness, a number 
of small squares, each enclosing half-a-dozen wooden 
houses_and about a dozen men, and between each of 
these establishments a space of forest yarying from 
50°to:300-m. in length, and you will have a pretty 
correct idea of the Hudson’s Bay company’s, territo- 
ries, and of the number of, and distance between, 
_ || theit forts. The idea, however, may be still more 
{ cortectly obtained; by imagining populous Great 
\ converted into a wilderness and planted in 
| the'middle of Rupert’s Land; the Company, in that 
{ case,swould build three forts in it, one at the Land’s 
j ; One in Wales, and ome in the Highlands; so 
that: in Britdin there would be but three hamlets, 
| with ‘population’ of some 80 men, half-a-dozen 
| women; and afew children! The Company’s posts 
extend, with these intervals between, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean, and from within the Are- 
tie citéle to the riorthern boundaries of the United 
Spates? yen? 

Lakes ‘and rivers) The vast wilderness of this 
northern prov. ‘has been explored with a perseverance 
whith ‘the results would hardly seem to recompense ; 
but it must be observed that the title of the Company 
to its possessions is wholly geographical. Theirs are 
all the countries “watered by the streams which run 















ocean, in 70° N lat. The Churchill rive 
also Missinippi, or ‘Great water, —which 

self into Hudson's bay, is likewise’ cona 
means of lakes, with the river Athab 
valuable communication,” Malte Bruit 
it taken place in amore temperate climate; 
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'| the ‘Woods with- Rainy lake; while the: 


rising near the sources ‘of the Mi 
the tribute of many,streams belonging to the United 
States.—The Saskatchewan river bears an immense’ 


a54|| jribuse of iwasels Slintet foam ihe fot of the Wocky 


mountains to Lake Win 3 and by the Nel 
to Hudson’s bay—The Moose river, and its affluent 
the Abbitibbe, rise near the head-branches of the’ 
Ottawa; and the principal route from Hudson’s bay’ 
to Montreal passes along these streams.—A y 
called the Portage de la Loche, 13 m: in breadth, 
vides the waters that discharge themselves mto Hud- 
son’s bay, from those which flow into the Northern 
ocean, “The Portage de la Loche,” says Mackenzie, 
“is of a level surface, in some parts abounding with 
stone, but in general it isan entire sand, and’ covered | 
with the cypress, the pine, and the sprace+fir, . With! 
in 8 m. of its NW termination, there is a small/tound’. 
lake, not more than a mile in diam. Withina mile-of 
the termination of the portage is a very,steep preci- 
pice, the ascent and descent of .which appear to be 
equally impracticable im any way, as it-cousists of a 
succession of eight hills, some of which are almost 
perpendicular: nevertheless, the Canadians contrive. 
to surmount all these difficulties, even with their ca-, 
noes and lading. ‘The precipice, which rises upwards 
of 1,000 ft. above the plain, commands a most ex- 
tensive and romantic prospect, embracing the valley , 
of the Swan river.—Great Slave lake, between: the 
arallels of 60° 38’ and 63° N, and 110° and 119° 





long., is 270 m. in length, and about 1,000 m, in. 
aters-of 





cireumf. It receives, by Slave river, the Ww: 
Lake‘Athabasca, formed by the river of th 
and into which the Peace river. or Un 
when full; and it discharges. itself at its 
mity, through Mackenzie's ‘river; into t 


















































even under the 57th parallel, thesev 
winter is extreme; and nothing can be 
cally desolate and repulsive than the. barr 4 
rocky shores of Hudson's: bay. | From: Ddmondton; 

on the Saskatchewan, in about N Jat. 64°=-to which ' 
luggage is transportable by cart or , but.no. fur- 

ther—there is a trail to the pass of Kostanee, which, 
lies within the limits of Oregon, and ‘leads ‘to ‘the. 
Columbia river, but is ofen. by treaty for goods ‘and. 
despatches to the Hudson’s Bay com The. 
height»of land between the head-streams'of the'Co~ 
lumbia and the Saskatchewan, or between’ the éast~’ 


ern and western waters of this Tein is from 7,000. 
; ‘We i hom eee 










into Hudson's bay.” Whether, therefore, the Evil 
Spirit lake actually communicates with Duck bay, 
and through Duck bay with the original bay of Hud- 
son, becomes ‘a question of strange importance. 
Problems whieh coujd scarcely command the notice 
of the most romantic member of a geographical so- 
ciety are thus invested with an astonishing interest. 
Nor are they very easy of solution. The innumer- 
able lakes have each of them innumerable outlets, 
and by these outlets connect themselves with innu- 
merable others. ‘Even the direction of their cur- 
rents is constantly varying. According to the con- 
vulsions yof the season, the Oungigan efther flows 
into'the Athabasca ‘or the Athabasca into the Oun- 
sigan} and the bewildered geographer finds the Win- 
hepegos and the Saskatchewan cxchanging at dis- 
cretion thei’ coutsés and éapacities. We have our 
; @ whole face and coast of the con- 
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Golumbierand from the other to'the Mackenzie.” 
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peaks: to rise nearly half 
over our Still this pass was 
ior in jantenicdiane ta Staten e 
road, little better than. a succession mo a 
on ‘a region of perpetual snow, where 
that can be called a tree presents itself to 
cheer the eye. There, too, the relative 
r of the opposite waters is such as to have 
»a/parallel on the earth's surface; for a small 
oom Seer known as the Committee's 
its tribute, from one end to the 
The 
valley ofthe Mackenzie river rises rapidly into hills 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. elevation towards what is 
called:the Barren grounds, which here extend N from 
the B extremity of Lake Athabasca, and Great Slave 
lake, to the E mouth of the Mackenzie. On the W, 
ortowards the Rocky mountains, it presents an undu- 
mie, aren becoming more rugged as we pro- 


Climate-and soil.| We have frequent occasion to 
remark, thatthe American continent is remarkably 
cold, in proportion to the distance of the several 
countries from the equator. That part of the regions 
now-under consideration which contains the princi- 
eS settlements, is situated between the same paral- 
els with Great Britain; some resemblance might be 

exist, therefore, in. the temp. of the at- 
mosphere in the two countries; but while in this 
country our winters are generally moderate, those in 
New Britain are very intense. Wine is here often 
frozen into a solid mass, and brandy coagulated into 
a species of thick oil; the breath is condensed as it 
leaves the mouth, and when in bed, forms on the 
blankets a kind of hoar-frost. At York fort, “the 
land seems to have been thrown up by the sea, and 
is never thawed during the hottest summer, with the 
thermsat 90° to 100° in the shade, more than 10 or 
12 inches, and then the soil is of the consistence of 
clammy mud.” At Fort Franklin,in N lat. 65° 12’, W 
Tong. 132° 18’, the mean annual temp. is 17° 50’; ‘the 
maximum of ‘heat 80°; the minimum —58°. Great 
ee itistrue, enjoys amore temperate atmosphere 
than'the neighbouring continent of Europe in the 
same latitude; but even in the northern parts of Rus- 
sia, though much farther removed from the equator, 
there is seldom ‘felt a degree of coid equal to that 
common in these regions of America. It has also 
been asserted that, contrary to what is generally ex- 
perienced in other regions, the cold is more intense 
on the sea-coasts than in the inland parts. To ac- 
count in some degree for this, it may be observed, 
that very little ofthe coast of this country is bounded 
by the ocean; the chief parts of the sea upon which 
it borders are Davis’ straits, Hudson's strait and bay, 
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flame colour, with corruscations 

The sun is frequently surrounded with : 

circle, and mock suns are often seen. In the n 

ern the land is barren and comfortless; 
southern parts it i aa crag Prom bio 
encouragement to him who wo' tow neon a 
cultivation. On'the coasts, the country thiefly pro- 
duces pines, birch, larches, and willows, cre 
are stunted and knotty. In the interior 

same kinds of trees are more abundant, an 
size—With regard to vegetable prokiensany ee is 
believed that in many places round Hudson’s bay the 
country is capable of bringing to perfection most 
kinds of grain. The banks of the Churchill produce 
some berry-bearing shrubs, the gooseberry-bush, threé 
species of vaccinium, fhe lath eurtant strawberry, 
and a small species of white rose, the burdock, wi 
sorrel, dandelion, a species of cistus, a species of 
box, different kinds of moss, several grasses, and 
pease. The trees which compose the forests of ‘this 
savage country present very few species. ‘The pine, 
dwarf-larch, poplar, willow, and dwarf-birch, com- 
plete the catalogue. These trees, however, are much 
influenced in their growth by locality and soil, and 
are, in seme of the S parts near the great lakes, of 
great size, but in the N gradually dwindle down, and 
finally disappear; The banks of the rivets in the 
districts bordering on the United States seem to be 
susceptible of several kinds of cultivation; barley 


and rye have ripened there, and hemp becomes he 4 
ound 


fine.—Iron, lead; copper, and marble, have been 
in the mountainous parts. Some parts abound in 
excellent coal. 

Animals.| Deer of various species, elks, stags, 
bears, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, lynxes, ot- 
ters, wild cats, squirrels, hares, and ermines, are tu- 
merous throughout these regions, and indeed furs 
form at present the chief source of commercial 
wealth and enterprise. It deserves to be remarked, 
that not only here, but in every. cold country, the 
greater part of animals during winter acquire a kind 
of hair or down, much longer, thicker, softer, and 
consequently much warmer than their summer-dress; 
during the latter season they are, as in other coun- 
tries, of different colours; but during the former their 
fur in some instances assumes the colout of snow.— 
The feathered tribes also are numerous. Many of 
these abandon it in winter, proceeding southwards to 
more temperate climates. Of those that remain, sev- 
eral, like the quadrupeds, assume during winter the 
white dress which in that season is here ‘most uni- 
versal. Game is so abundant, that it’is nothing 
uncommon for 10,000 geese to be killed during a 
winter at the factories.—The seas and lakes abound 
in fish, apres whales, morses, seals, cod and 
wp fis wteen” h, carp, and trout. | 

The aboriginal inhabitants of ‘the 
Rn spor of this country may be generally di- 
vided into the Southern Indians, the Northern In- 
dians, and the Esquimaux.—The Southern Indians 
inhabit the country situated between the S coast of 
Hudson's yoy Soy the territories of Canada, and that 

coast of the bay lying to the 8 of 
Churchill river, and reaching inland to 
basca. The cbief of these tribes are the 3 ; a 
wa, the Assinne- 


| Paegan, and the Blood 


| dians inhabit that large aauet 
the 59th and 68th pavall pasatlelsof Ni onan at 
upwards of 500 500 te fom E10 W. 9 ate u 
‘bounded by Churchill ; 
-) of the Athabasca | 
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and : speci we tent Pifped osibdediag 
My are and patient, limi 

rns sy They Se ntecnlegliog aed on 

i that numbers of them perish every year 
Their women are low in. stature, and 


of a delicate shape; they are rather the slaves than 
the companions of the men.-The numbers of the 
native pop. are stated very credibly to admit of no 
accurate estimate, Altogether about 85,000 Indians 
j of both sexes and all tribes, are computed to vegetate 
| and roam between the 42d and 54th parallels. Besides 
this, it-has been calculated that some 9,000 white 
men—Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen, and Rus- 
sians—are engaged in trapping and hunting in the 
north and far west. “Throughout this immense 
country,” says Mr. Ballantyne, “there are probably 
\ not more ladies than would suffice to form half-a- 
| dozen quadrilles; and these, poor banished creatures! 
] are chiefly the wives of the principal gentlemen con- 
nected with the fur trade, The rest of the female 
op. consist chiefly of half-breeds and Indians; the 
atter entirely devoid of education, and the former 
as much enlightened as can be expected from those 
whose life is spent in such a coun Even these 
are not very numerous, and yet without thgm the 
men would in. asad condition, for they are the 
only tailors and washerwomen in the country, and 
make all the mittens, moccasins, fur caps,deer-skin 
coats, &c., &c., worn in the land. There are one or 
two favoured spots, however, into which a missionary 
or two have penetrated; and in Red river Settlement, 
the only colony in the Company’s territories, there 
are several churches and clergymen, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic.” 
Government of the Company.] The affairs of the 
Hudson’s Bay company are at present directed by 
\ governor, deputy-governor, and committee of 7 
elected by 239 proprietors representing a capital 
stock of £400,008. For the general management of 
their trade and territories, the Company maintain 
, about 136 establishments or forts, as they are called, 
25 chief factors, 27 chief traders, and 152 clerks. 
Below these are about 1,200 servants, chiefly Scotch 
Highlanders and Orkney men, but a considerable 
number half-breeds and French Canadians, enlisted 
| for 5 years’ service at wages varying from 48 to 80 
)} dollars per ann, Mr. Ballantyne informs us that 
} there are ‘seven different grades in the service. 
First, the labourer, who is ready to turn his hand to 
anything; to become a trapper, fisherman, or rough 
carpenter, at the shortest. notice. He is generally 
employed in cutting fire-wood for the consumption 
of the establishment at which he is stationed, shovel- 
ling snow from before the doors, mending all sorts 
of damages to all sorts of things; and, during the 
summer mouths, in transporting furs and goods be- 
tween his post and the nearest depot. Next in rank 
is the interpreter. He is for the most part*an intel- 
ligent labourer, of pretty long standing. in the ser- 
vice, who, having picked up a smattering of Indian, 
18 consequently very useful in trading with the na- 
tives, — fe reter comes the postmaster, 
pe el aby a alae ae 
our or valuable, nm put upon a foot- 
ing with Papetamnen ct the coma the same 
™mannersthat a private soldier inthe army is some- 
times raised to. 
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At re e rank of a commissioned offi 
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comes a chief trader, or half-share holder, and ina {| 
few years more he attains the rank to which } 

any one can rise in the service, that of chief factor 
nitty 
d 


ore The divided epartments, 
“The country is divided into 4 large , 
(1.) The Northern department, which includes all the’ 
establishments in the far N and frozen regions; = 
the Southern department, including those to the” 
and E of this, the posts at the head of James’s bay: 
and along the shores of Lake Superior; (3.) the. 
Montreal department, including the country in’ the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, up the Ottawa river, 
and along the N shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Esquimaux bay; and (4.) the Columbia depart- 
ment, which comprehends an, immense extent of 
country ‘to the W of the Rocky. mountains, inclading 
the Oregon territory, which, althongh the Hl 8 
bay company still trade im it, now belongs, assevery 
one is aware, to the Americans. ents. 
are divided into a number of districts, each under: 
the direction of an influential officer, and these again 
are subdivided into numerous establishments, forts, 
posts, and outposts. The name of fort, as already. 
remarked, is given to nearly all the in the. ° 
country, but some of them certainly do not, merit 
the name; indeed, few of them do. The. only two 
in the country that are real bona fide forts, are Fort-. 
Garry and the Stone fort in the colony of Red river, 
which are surrounded by stone walls with bastions 
at the corners. The others are merely defended: by 
wooden pickets or stockades: and a few, where the 
Indians are quiet and harmless, are entirely destitute 
of defence of any kind. Some of the chief posts» . 
have a complement of about 30 or 40 men; but most, 
of them have only 10, 5, 4, and even 2, besides: the 
gentlemen in charge. As, in most instances, these 
posts are planted ia a wilderness far from men, and) 
the inhabitants have only the society of each other, 
some idea may be formed of the solitary life led by: 
many of the Company’s servants.” es eyed 
At Red river settlement, which is about the cen-. 
tral point of the $ frontier, there is a resident gover> 
nor, with a council, recorder, sheriff, and 
“for the due government of the affairs of the pro- 
vince, and for the careful and legal. administration: 
of justice throughout Rupert’s Land,” as do- | 
minions are styled in the original grant. ‘Trial by 
jury has been introdueed by the Company. . An an- 
nual council is held at York factory, before whieh: 
are brought the anpiote of the trade of each district, 
and propositions for new enterprises; and the pro-. 
ceedings and reports are duly forwarded to the board 
of directors in London, ‘or final arereen Soon 
after the union of the North-west Hadson’s bay 
companies, parliament passed an act ing the 
jurisdiction of the Canadian courts over the territo-. 
ries occupied by the fur-traders. Under, this act, . | 
certain pe of the Comeeng wares appointed jus- >. 
tices- of-the-peace, and empowe' to try minor 
offences, arrest and send to criminals of a | 
higher order, and judge and grant execution. in 
suits where the amount in issue shonld not 
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@ wo and blankets; | Pika 9”. eg Tyee a 
th, calico, and | “heer “coe AMBBBMba ayo LL peed 
‘ea, a eopis cs and cocoa; * = hal py 
ns, pony lead, rum, ,2 ae 
ing, ca éards; boots, shoes, qian A Hy 
ocak ds, f also every nie wih ees e+ 43,000... 
t eee aints, oils, chains | Musquash,'. 208° ee 
i ag? ables, ant vi a | ‘pepterroet: wets es 
takes a Ot Tanibet 46 ¢ the Sandwich kd ak alin mite ca) 
de or of flour and goods to the Russians at Si- Retalrenbaner ric, 30 ots OUR AONE a 
Kashtiehatka; shies in Angust, receives the | The Company's establishments. in the bay, in the 
collected at Fort Vancouver, and sails again for | year 1790, may be seen at one view in the following 
nd. ‘The ben of peltries annually gro by table: tices dp 
by the Hudson's bay company, is about um Trade 
140,000 dol., oe £18,000, in the London or New York raeeaajnes: Servants. Average 
Boke The rime cost of the goods exchanged for cary . % 10,000 
them is about 20,000 dollars. To this must be added Severn-house, : . 100 25,000 
the per centage of the officers as governors, factors, Albany fort, — . : ; 50 5,600 
&e., the w: and food of about 400 men, the Moose fort, =. . . 7 7,000 
expense of Gelppaii, to bring supplies of goods and aa ee F s Dhatd. pir ake 
take back the returns of furs, and 2 years’ interest Total, 4 240 £47,600 


on the investments. The Company made arrange- t 

ments, in 1839, with ‘the Russians at Siatka, and at yA come ta originally taba ax the aiaigal 

> ra ports, about the nic ede naar ena, bs vneely measure; and a comparative valuation made of the 
prciitns g° etige! hig 45 | other kinds of peltry, &c., according to the following 


they: are opening large farms on the Cowlitz, the table: 
U and iu other parts of the Oregon territory, 








for the uction”of wheat for that market; and A:full gipwn tooee, : skin 1 as 2'beavers 
the Oo Sond to sell goods, purchased in England Ou Hy aparece steal ‘ : re 
under a contract of 50 years’ standing, 20 or 30 per Cub ditto, ; stcorp, r igen 
cent. cheaper than American merchants can; there ve black, , . s ; Le : 
seems a.certainty, some American authorities tell us, Ditto, nite, ; a ae 2.5% | 
. thatethe’ Hudson’s bay company will engross the Ditto, red, ¢ é ‘ ; ; ¢ 
entire trade of the North Pacific, as, in their appre-" Dita, brown, . ‘ . PY a 
hension, it has that of Oregon. Watering : - 
Originally the adventures of the Company were ‘ats, : 1... 3 
higlily lucrative. In 1684, the shares paid 50 per Otter. old parchment, fear 
cent.; and in 1688.5 much. In 1689, this payment  epllge  a y with ck queer 
was reduced by one-half, though next year the stock Ditto, oleae, . 4 cahe-ak' Wer aipwina aa 
was trebled without. any call being made; but soon Deer, buck, 13.3 
ord this the Company began to suffer from. the -at- sd doe, 3 1 : 
eee the French. In 1720 the stock was again Goon aatvert, ib. 10 4 
witha, call of only 10 per cent.; and the Ditto quills, 5 No..2,000... 1 
dividends seem to have varied from 5 to 12 per cent. Castor, oe oe 







ighout the latter part of the century. During 
arliamentary inquiry into their proceedings in 
, the Company produced dotuments to prove 
profits were sufficiently limited, as appears 


that'their 
pi the following summary of their expert 
in the space of ten years, from.1739 to 


With these the Lelie goods were bartered, or 
directed to be barteted, at the following rates: « 









Glass beads, 
China ditto, 


























1748 inclusive: 
A he : * * 

yA 

j r, factories, &c!, in ten years, £157,43214 4 
Fo cae period, ; 52463 90 
wane 1 a aoe Ty 

Total ae £209,896 8 
soon unt of sales, . . 278,042 18 k 
Cat rote trot thé trade tn Yn year, . £68,646 15 4 Flints, i 8.3 a : 
in on¢ year ainong O00 shaves of £100 om ! rE + 2 

i ae Bahingh parvantah ei i 9 iJ ij vig ser 


Meet a 


stolons -sopo sccount of. imports and sales for 
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names woe often collected more skins than they | envied him for the { 

were able to to the settlements on the coast,| men. After the furs 
and were glad ‘to find a market without ag oes the different rg Le 
seek it bya Jong and laborious journey. By | niently sized bales, and 
enterpriding competitors the Company’s trade suf- | boats and ¢anoes, td. 

fe ely, that, in 1775, it short: nearly namely, Fort 


one-half of what it had been in 1774. But they im- 
mediately commenced pursuit of the retreating trade 
by erecting ing-houses in the intogior. In 1775, 
they formed‘a séttlement at Sturgeon lake, in N lat. 
58° 56’, and W long. 102° 15’; in 1798, their traders 
repaired to the SE of bik y boda among the 
Knisteneaux, and, about the beginning of the present 
century, to Athabasca river, in N lat. 56° 42’, among 
the am el ga After the establishment of these 
trading-houses, which are maintained at a great ex- 
pense, the Indians in a great measure ceased to visit 
the factories on the coast of Hudson's bay, which 
have thus become little better than storehouses for 
the articles of the trade. Still, however, in spite of 
these endeavours to secure the traffic of the natives, 
they found the adventurers from Canada in every 
—— an overmatch for their people in the business. 

The Hudson’s Bay company continued to suffer 

greatly from the operations of the North-west com- 

y, and during the interval between 1890 and 
1822 they received for 6 years no dividend at all, 

bi 7 per cent. for the remainder. By the ar- 
rangement between the two rival associations, things 
were a little mended. The present capital stock was 
now formed; and from 1824 to 1842 half-yearly 
dividends of 5 per cent. were,paid, with bonuses from 
1828 to 1832 of 10 per cent., and from 1832 to 1841 
of 6 per cent. 

Trade is still, Mr. Ballantyne informs us, carried 
on with thenatives by means of the beaver or castor 
standard valuation. “This is to obviate the neces- 
sity of.circulating money, of which there is little or 
none excepting im the colony of Red River. Thus 
an Indian arrives at a fort with a bundle of furs, 
with which he proceeds to the Indian trading-room. 
There the alec separates the furs into different 
lots, and; valuing each at the standard valuation, 
adds the amount togtther, and tells the Indian (who 
has been gazing all the time at the procedure with 
great interest gnd anxiety) that he has got fifty or 
sixty castors; atthe same time he hands the Indian 
fifty or sixty little bits of wood in lieu of cash, so 
that the latter may know, by returning these in pay- 
ment of the goods for which he really exchanges his 
skins, how fast his fands are decreasing... ‘The In- 
dian then proceeds to look round upon the bales of 
cloth, powder-horns, guns, blankets, knives, &c,, with 
which the shop. is filled, and after a good while makes 
hye mind tohave & small blanket. This being given 

the trader tells him that the price is 6 castors; 
the purchaser hands back 6 of his little bits of wood, 
and proceedsto select something else. In, this way 
he goes on till all his wooden cash is expended, and 
then, ing up his goods, departs to show ‘his 


treasures to his wife, and another Indian takes his | 


The value of a castor is from Is. to 28v""The 
enérally visit the establishments of the 


dnce°of ‘their’ atrtuttin hints) 


ain Sor 


ce in October, when they | 







sea- -coast— ne a n 
the Columbia, river.. on, _P. 
York fort on the shores of Hudson's buy; and 1 
factory, on the shores of James’s bay—from wh 
they are ti in the Company's ships to 
land. The whole country, in summer, is 
quently in commotion with passing and repas 
of brigades of boats laden with of mere 
and furs; the still waters of the lakes and rivers are 
bt Lamy by the paddle and the oar; and the long- 
ilent echoes, which haye been slumbering in the icy 
embrace of a dreary winter, are now once, more 
awakened by the merry yoice and tuneful song of 
bs 2 voyageur.” ; ue 
ne following table shows. the comparative ex: 
orts to London by the Hudson's Bay company from 
ork fort in 1845 and 1846: a 






Skuws. 1846, 1345, 
Beaver, 31,363 10,509 
Badger, 1017 ea 
Bear, 2.252 8,080 
Fisher, 2974 22275" 
Fox, silver, . . 367 276 
Fox, cross, 1,291 859 
Fox, red, 3,922 2,649 
Fox, white. 843 2,910 
Fox, Kit, . « * 8,837 6,267 
Lyux, . . 14,202 5,977 
artin, Fy 85,014 63,461 
Mink, . 19,308 18,083 
Musquash, . R 201,915 164,260 
pa . . . 1,339 P e-4 wn 
‘abbit, ° ° 27,758 ; 9 ; 
Siran, . - 4 1,909 pith , 
Wolf, : P a mena 97106 ° 
Wolverin, FY » 693 { 68d! 


An article in the Morning Chronicle: enables us to 
supply the reader with the following table of the 
total imports into, and exports from,’ f 





skins and furs in 1850: ‘yeh 
Total im- ena Consumed 
portation into ae 2, 
England. » England, 
Racoon, 525,000. 525,000 Yn 
Beaver, a 60,000 12,000 7 
Chinchilla, : 85,000 30,000 2) 
Bear, . S 3 9,500 8,000 23 ae 
Fisher, ~ 1000 11,0006 5: 4) 
Fox, Red, 50,000 50,000 — 
als tad ~ | £500 4,500 ’ 
+ Silver and black, 1,000 1,000. ~ y 
«a. White, . R 1,500 500). 1,000 
«--' Grey, 20,000 3 18,000 
«» Lynx, . 900... 
Martin or sable, 120,000 15,000 | 
an “id —— "75,000 
000, ae 1 
Otte, te 17,00 se , 
Pur seal, 15,000 1 2,500 
Wolf, 15,000 14,090 v0 wooo lone, 


EVROPEAN FURS FOR 1850, 
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i of England, but is much larger, and jet black, with ;&e. Itis in great-esteem in Russia, and is principally 

fy} the of one or two white hairs along the | worn by the nobles, for collars, cuffs, tl fn 
back, and a pure whiite tuft ‘at the end of the tail. | mi &c. On account of, bh rt t, it is 
‘The silver fox differs from the black fox only inthe used by ladies. A single ski ari ware valued 
number of white hairs with which its far is sprinkled. | at 4 Come i 6 ET Dasataern 
The cross. and red fox are used by the ‘Chinése, | HUDSON POINT, a headland of the island of 
Greeks, Persians, &c., for cloak linings and for trim- | Anti, SE ee 
‘ming their dresses. in N lat. 17° 0’ 59”, and W long. 61°. 40" i 

HUDSWELL, a chapelry and ‘township in the 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 14 m. SE of Riehmond. 
2,831 acres. Pop. in 1831, 291; in 1851, 245, 

HUE, a river of Annam, which descends: from 
the mountains on ‘the. W confines of the empire, 
and running ENE through the prov. of the same 
name, throws itself by a considerable estuary into 
the road of the same name, 10 m. N of Hué, 
and 60 m. NW-of Turon harbour, in N lat, 16°37’, 
and after a course of about 45 m. It is broad, but 
possesses little depth, and is navigable for vessels 
only of small tonnage. The embouchure forms an 
excellent port, where vessels of the largest size can | 
ride in safety in the SW monsoon To the NE, 
however, if is destitute of shelter. The waters of 
the river flow over a bed of white sand, and_are 
beautifully limpid, and its banks are pretty well cul- 
tivated 

HUE’. See Fairo. 

HUF’, Hor’, or Kovane-rrti, a prov. of Annam, 
bounded on the N by a wall running across the 
empire from the mountains on the W to the Chinese 
sea, by which it is bounded on the E; on the'S it is 
bounded by the prov. of Quang-nan; and onthe E 
by the prov. of Laos, from which it is separated by the 
mountains of Moi, It is watered by the river of the 
same name, and is one of the most fertile and salu- 
brious districts of the empire. The capital, Hud, 
Hué Fo, Fou-Tschouan, or Phuxuan, which is also, 
the capital of the empire of Annam, ‘is situated | 
on the river of the same name, 200 m, ENE of 
Lanchang, 500 m. N of Saigon, and 80 m. NW. of 
Fai-fo, in N lat. 16° 80’, and E long, 107° 20’, Pop. 
60,000. It is surrounded with brick walls 60 ft,.in 
height, and a double ditch; andthe gates, which are 
built of stone, are surmoun’ with towers. from 
90 to 100 ft. high. The fortress, which is considered | 
the strongest in Asia, is rectangulay.in form, and | 
about 6 m, in circumference. The fortifications are | 
mounted with 1,200 pieces of cannon...The case- | 
ments are bomb-proof. Within; are an extensive 
arsenal, yarious magazines, spacious barracks, large 
public granaries and other buildings, all of which are 
abundantly supplied with water by means of a canal 
connected with the river. The aspect of the. town 
from the exterior is extremely imposing, agni- 
ficent line of trees surrounds the ramparts forms 
a delightful promenade. The, interior is. dull, and 
presents nothing attractive, The buildings axe of 
cane plastered with mud. The river, on entering the 
town, divides into numerous pbk ogg 8 <2 
different directions, separates the dito nyt) ‘ 
pacts, intercommunication between them is effe 

y means of boats. ‘The streets are clean and 
laid out, but with the 
sovereign, the style of wl 
tesque, the town contains 



























The white and’ blue ‘fox’ are 
in this and other countries, for ladies’ wear. 


Son’s bay; but the blue fox is seldom seen. Its co- 
lour is adirty bluish grey. The otters are chiefly 
for the use ot the Russians, Chinese, and 
for caps, collars, trimmings, robes, &c. The 
beaver, in former years, was one of the Hudson's 
hay,company’s most valuable productions; but since 


isto cs data me ee ela ee 


ce 


when dyed and prepared, is exported in large num- 
bers for the American market, where they are 
much admired. In its natural state the fur is a 
x greyish white, with dark spots, and it is much 
nsed by the Chinese, Greeks, Persians, and others, 
linings, &c., for which purposes it is 
Sea ttpmorriste. being exceedingly warm, soft, and 
light. , The wolves’ skins are generally used as cloak 
and coat linings in Russia and other cold coun- 
tries, by those who cannot afford the more choice 
kinds; also for sleigh coverings and open carriages. 
aa Hudson’s bay martin, or sable, is principally 
for ladies’ wear, and is next in repute and value 
to the Russian sable. It is consumed in large quan- 
tities in this country, in France, and in Germany, 
and generally maintains a steady price. It is most 
numerous, in the Mackenzie river district. The 
tighter a are the ag vajeables and = 
i es are uently to imitate the 
darker, varieties. The tains is nar the pro- 
duce of the Hudson's Bay company’s possessions 
and other parts of North America. It is con- 
sumed in Europe in immense quantities principally 
ies’ wear; its rich, glossy appearance, and 
colour (similar to the sable), combined 
h its durability and moderate cost, justly render 
it a great favourite. The musquash, or large Ame- 
rican musk rat, is imported into this country in im- 
ense numbers; it was formerly much used in the 
anufacture of hats, but the introduction of the silk 
} hat has entirely suptrsedeg it. It is now, however, 
| ‘dressed_in a superior way, and is manufactured ex- 
| ly for female wear, both in its natural and 
d state. The Hudson’s bay rabbit is one of the. 
co | fae yaluable skins imported by the company. Like 
Rees furs from the Polar regions, it is fine, long, and 
hanced in is so fragile and tender that it is 
it is, however, dyed and manufac- 
wear, and is sold under various 
: sable. The fur of the 
American bear is generally used in this 
countries for military purposes, for caps, 
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* HURCAS, f in. Mew Castile, in | chief branchés'of,Jocal in ie 
she prov an dm NW 0 Toledo, and puro ot | bu exten on eoniersle 2 ee i 


T Pop, 857. # 

HURCIZA, A, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 

rov. and 11m. N of Almeria, and of Can- 
jayar, at the foot of a mountain, and near a consi- 
derable strgam. Pop. 1,221. It has a parish church 
and a convent. 

HUEHUETOCA, or Guraveroqye, a village of 
Mexico, inthe state and 21m. N of Mexico, in 
— upper part of the basin of the Tula, at.an alt. of 

. above sea-level, in N lat. 19° 49’.. It gives 
rc name to the celebrated canal constructed for the 
preservation of Mexico from inundation by diverting 
the waters of the Guantitlan from the adjacent chain 
of lakes. 

HUEJOCINGO, «a village of Mexico, in the state 
and 21:m. NW of La Puebla, and 60 m. ESE of 
Mexico. It is of large size, and possesses a hand- 
some church and a convent. It was formerly the 
capital of a small republic which bore the same name. 

UELAMO-DE-OCANA, a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the prov. and 27 m. NE of Cuenca, 
near the 1. bank of the Jucar. Pop. 529. 

HUELGOAT, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Finistére, arrond. of Chatean- 
jin. The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. in 1831, 
11,079; in 1841, 11,994. The town is 20 m. NE of 
Chateaulin. Pop. in 1841, 1,156. It has numerous 
annual fairs for cattle, grain, hemp, lint, &c.; and 
in thé environs is a*productive mine of lead 

HUELMA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. of Jaen. The partido 
comprises 11 pueblos. The town is 24 m. SE of 
Jaen, and 82 m. SSW of Urba, in the midst of rng- 
ged mountains. Pop. 2,973. It has a parish church 
and a convent, and possesses some manufactories of 
common fabrics for local use. Cattle are reared in 
considerable nunibers in the environs. 

HUELVA, or Huetvas, a province, partido, and 
town of Spain, i in Andalusia. The prov., which was 
created in 1833, is bounded on the N by that of Bada- 
joz; on the E by the prov. of Seville; on the SE by 
that of Cadiz;on the S by the ocean; and on the 
W by Portugal, from which it is separated to some 
extent by theeChanza and Guadiana. It comprises 
an area of 258 sq. leagnes ; and is intersected in a SW 
direction by the ierra-Arocha, the western part of the 
Sierra-Morena. The principal rivers by which it is 
watered are on the E the Odiel and Tinto, both of 
which flow into the Atlantic, the latter at the Puerto- 
de-Palos celebrated as the place of embarkation of 
Columbus on his expedition to the New World. 
On the opposite side of the mountains, belonging to 
the basin of the Guadiana, are the Chanza, Malagon, 
and Albagarilla. Vast and sterile plains cover to a 
great extent ae portions of the prov., but in other 
parts it & pleasing diversity of surface. The 
tity is cl ; but srneige coneiaeratle fer- 

> ni juces grain, wine, oranges, lemons, ci- 

tn, is Gc and affords pb neThe mountains 
forests, and affo excellent timber; 

and th the banks hte bog the otis were formerly famous 


for their coppe ey Aponte, Ca 























tugal. This tow, the Wuclbe of the 
Onoba of the ancients, is noted as the | 
Jose-Isidoro-Morales, of the famous 
Mendoza-Rios, and of, Alonso- b 
the discoverer of a pee ) ee.) bea b 
HUENGAULLAMI, «town of Chili, inthe prow. {1 
of Maule, 22.m. NE of the mouth of the river of (} 
oe — and on @ dry channel named the lve mt 
ate. 


HUENEHUENELES, a tribe of Indians Who tiihabit the'tel- Y 
nity of the river Mendoza, inthe 8 part of the prov. of that name, , 


HUENEJA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, inthe 
prov. and 45 m. BE of Granada, partido:and 10m, SE 
of Guadix, at the N base of the Sierra Nevada. Pop. 
2,350. It has a parish-church, and a custom: house. 
The iron-works of Jerez afford occupation to x large 
portion of its inhabitants. 

HUERCALOVERA, @ judicial partido and: town 
of Spain, in Andalusia, in the prov. of Almeria. 
The partido comprises 5 pueblos. The’ town is 45 
m. NNE of Almeria, and 100 m. E of Granada, ina 
flat tract of land near the Almanzor. \ Pop. 12)912, 
of whom a large proportion live in the environs. “It 
has manufactories of lace, table-linen, and soaps 

HUERCANOS, a town of Spain, in Old 
in the prov. and 16 m. WSW of Logrono, partido 
and 2 m. S of Najera, on the r. bank of the Yulde, 
an affluent of the Nagerilla. Pop. 833. It hasan 
hospital. 

HUERMECES, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the proy. and 41 m. NE of Guadalajara; and par- 
=e of Siguenza, in a valley watered by the Salinero. 

op. 287. 

HUEROS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and 16 m. FE. of Madrid, and partido’ of Aleala- 
de-Henares, in a plain between the Tajuna and He- 
nares. Pop. 97. 

HUERTA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. 
and 13 m. ESE of Salamanca, in a plain ‘near the 
Tormes, on the road from Salamanca to Madrid. 


Oe ee 


Pop. 282. It has a tile-work. 
HUERTA-DE-ABAJO, a town of Spain, in Old 

Castile, in the proy. and 34 m. SE of and 

partido of Salas-de-los-Infantes, in the’ ‘La- 


guna, Pop. 158. 


HUERTA-DE-ARRIBA, a town of ain, in Ola 
Castile, in the prov, and 37 m. SE of and 
partido of Salas- te gree me 11 m. N of 8. 


nardo, in the Val-de-La Pop. 480." 
HUERTA-DE-LA-C ISP ;atown 
in New Castile, in the prov. and partido’ and 
SW of Cuenca, in a mountainous eee 
source of the Zancara. Pop. 227. i 

HUERTA-DEL-REY, a town of , in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 37 m. SSE’of and 
partido of Crag ged gg near the ba: of 


a Fenn Pop. 

/ECARA’BANOS, at 
n, in ng et Cai in the prov, and 19 
span edo, and partido of Ocana, in a hi 
cma Mae pyc | all pn py. 

2,000. It has a 
In the environs are mines of 8: 
HUERTOTUJAR secon a 
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roel, and ido of Segura, at the foot of a hill, the 
summit of which is crowned by a fort, now in ruins, 
and near the Aguas. Pop. 1,047, It has several 
manufactories of , and fulling-mills. ‘This 
town is of considerable antiquity, an 


4 


peculiar pri es. Within the distance of 1} m. 
are the thermal of Segura, and a saline spring 


to'the government monopolies. 
HUESCA, a province, judicial partido, and town 
of Spain, in Aragon. The prov. is bounded on the 
N by France, from which it is separated by the Py- 
renees, on the E by the prov. of Lerida, on the 5 
and Ted, that of Zaragoza, and on the NW by the 
prov. of Navarra. It is one of the three provs. into 
which the intendency of Aragon was divided in 1833, 
and comprises 8 * ge viz. Barbastro, Benabarre, 
Boltana, y uesca, Jaca, Sarinena, and Tama- 
rite-de-Litera. Pop. in 1849, 247,105. It belongs, in 
its entire extent, to the basin of the Ebro, and is wa- 
tered by the Aragon and Gallego on the W, the Al- 
canadre on the 8, and fhe Cinca and Noguera-Ribar- 
ree ‘The mountainous parts are well-wooded, 
it possess little capability of culture. The more 
level districts have a fertile soil, but labour under 
the disadvantage of scarcity of water. The principal 
ie rie are'wine, grain, fruit, legumes, lint, and 
emp. “Large “numbers of cattle and mules are 
réared ‘on the mountain-pastures. Iron, eopper, and 
other metals exist here in abundance, but have hith- 
erto been little wrought. Common cloth, linen, and 
alpargatas, a species of sandal commonly worn in 
the ‘locality, form the chief articles of manufacture. 
¢ partido comprises 100 pueblos.—The town is 
situated on the slope of a hill, in the centre of an 
isive plain, near the r. bank of the Isuela, 32 
m. NE of Zaragoza, and 67 m. NW of Lerida. Pop. 
9,200. “It is surrounded with ancient walls, now to 
t in ruins, and possesses several public 
res. ‘The principal street is that named the 
which rans through the entire extent of the 
town. The houses are built with considerable uni- 
poe Me generally 2 stories’ in height. Of the 
publie ‘br gs the principal are the cathedral, the 
eat mrches, of which there are 4, the royal col- 
lege of | ago founded by Charles V., and those 
of Santa Orosia, and Santa Cruz, the 
an ded in 1354 by Don Pedro TV., and 
It has also numerons:convents and a 
al, 2 public granaries, and 2 cavalry 
ith the exception of a few mannfacto- 
cloth and tanneries, this town pos- 
dustry. It has, however, an annual 
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Its name is of Arabic origin. 
y¢ Romans Urls Victriz Osca, A 









enjoys some | 800. 







-frequented. The foundation of 


school was established here. by 
it was taken by Don Pedro L. of 





MUETOR-DE-SANTILLAN, a town of mn, 
in the prov. and 10 m. NE of Granada. Pop, 1,400. 
HUETOS, a village of Spain, in the proy. and 36 
m. E of Guadalaxara, and 6 m. Sof Cifuentes, Pop. 


HUEVA, a village of n, in the » and 12 
m. E of Guadalaxara, F ssap way ine 

HUEVAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 12 
m. W of Seville. Pop. 545. ye 

HUEZ, a village of France, in the dep. of Isere, 
cant. and 4 m. NE of Bourg-d’Oysans, near the r. 
bank of the Sarenne. Pop. 388. There is a pro- 
ductive copper-mine in the vicinity. 

HUFINGEN, or Hurrincen, a town of Baden, 
in the circle of the Lake, on the 1. bank of the Bre- 
gach, 10 m. SSE of Villingen. Pop. 1,580. 

HUGELHE\M, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Middle Rhine, 6m. SW of Rastadt. Pop. 766. 

HUGGATE, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 7 
m. NE of Pocklington. Area 6,500 acres, Pop. 547. 

HUGGLESCOTE, a chapelry in the p. of Th- 
stock, in Leicestershire, 6 m, NNE of Market-Bos- 
worth. Area, with Donnington, 2,589 acres. Pop. 
1,014. norte a 

HUGH (Pornr), a headland of Russian America, 
at the S extremity of a peninsular projection on the 
FE coast of Admiralty island, in N lat. 57° 27’. 

HUGHSONVILLE, a village in Fishkill town, 


. ship, in Dutchen co., in the state of New York, U, §. 


Pop. 100. 

HUGHLEY. a parish in Shrépshire, 4 m. W by 
S of Much-Wenlock. Area 1,110 acres. Pop.:in 
1881, 115; in 1851, 112. 

HUGILL, a chapelry in Kendal p., in Westmore- 
land, 1 m. SW of Kendal. Pop. in 1851, 443, 

HUGON (Saint), a village of Savoy, inthe mand. 
of La Rochette, 4 m. NE of Allevard, near the 
French frontier. ‘ 

HUHNERWASSER, a village of Bohemia, in the 
cirele of Bunzlau. Pop. 1,100, : 

HUILQUILEML, a village of, Chili, on the fron- 
tier of Araucania, formerly the eap. of a prov. of the 
same name, now forming the districts of Rere and 
Isla, in the prov. of Leixa. Gold, copper, and,zine, 
oecur in the vicinity. 

HUIMES, a town of France, in theedep. of Indre- 
et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. N of ‘Chinon, near the 1. 
bank of the Loire. Pop. 1,200. 

HUINE, or Huitsnu, aviverof France, which rises 
in the forest of Bellesme, in the dep. of Orne; runs 
F, then §, then SW; passes La Ferte-Bernard and 
Montfort; and joins the Sarthe, on the 1. bank, near 
Mans, after a conrse of 90 m, 


Ain, on the 1, bank of the Rhone. . Pop. 1,080., 
HUISH, a parish in Devonshire, 5. m. N of Ha- 
therleigh. Area 986 acres. Pop. in 1851, 161,) 
HULSE (Nont), a parish in Devonshire, 
SW of Totness.. Area 2,662-acres. Pop. in. 
457; in 1851, 464. et “pour 
HUISH (Sourn), a parish in Dey: 4m, 
SW of Kin . Area 1,150 acres, Pop. in 


1831, 887; im 1851, 982. ome ee 
HUISH-CAMPF LOWER, a parish, in Somerset- 
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HUIS (L’), a village of France, in»the’ dep. of 
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HUISSEN, a small town of Holland, in the prov. 
of Gelderland, on the 1. bank of the Rhine, 4 m. 
MYTUITAA, a iver of Toelaid, which isuing from 

a river of. wi suin, 
the SE side of Lake Huitaar-vatn, rans 8, ad Sw, 
and falls into the ocean in N lat, 64°. 
i y oft bn a in the. goy. 
f ™. jorne “ 
g AUIZEN of N. 


, & town of Holland, in the 
Boe, 8 m. E of Naarden. ae ; 
JAMREE,,a branch of the Sata, or FE deltoid 
mouth of the Indus. In 1831 it was navigable for 
boats from the sea to the Sata, with a depth of 4 
fath. to Vikkur; but in 1839 a change in its channel 
had closed its navigation. 
HULBURTON, a village in Orleans co., in the 
state of New York, U.S, on the Erie canal, Pop. 


800. é x 

HULCHERATH, a town of Prussia, in the feg. 
and 9 m. SW of Dusseldorf. Pop. 2,060. 

HULCOTT, a parish in Bucks, 4 m. E of Ayles- 
bury. Area 850 acres. Pop. in 1851, 150. 

ULDENBERG, a village of Belgium, in S, Bra- 
bant, 9m. SW of Louvain. Pop. 1,100. 

HULDIPUKRL a town of Bengal, in the district 
of Midnapore, near a pass which leads into.the wild 
part of Orissa. The country in the vicinity is moun- 
tainous and unhealthy, 

HULDOA, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Delhi, 
5 m. W of Coriahgunge. 

HULDSCHIN. HILDSCHEN. or Hoxrscurn, a 
small town of Silesia, 13 m. E of Troppau, and 6 m. 
W of Oderburg. 

HULIN ROCKS, otherwise called Tur Marps, a 
cluster of rocks in the Irish sea, abont 6 m. NE from 
Lough Larne, on the coast of Antrim. 

HULIN, or HvLery, a small town of Moravia, 12 
m. § of Prerau, on the Russowa. Pop. 1,940. 

HULL, or Kineston-uron-Hutt, 4 county of it- 
self, parl. borough, and celebrated sea-port, in the 
E. R. of the co. of York, at the conflux of the river 
Hull with the Humber; in N lat. 53° 44’, W long. 
0° 20’; 9m: S of Beverley, 88 m. SE of York, and 
174 m. N of London; distant, by railway, from 
Barnsley 58 m.; from Birmingham 158 m.; from 
Chesterfield 87 m.; from Crewe 186 m.; from Derby 
111'm.} fronr Fleetwood 144 m.; from Halifax 63 
m.; ‘from* Leeds 88° m.; from Liverpool 104 m.; 
from London 242 m.; from Manchester 93 m.; 
from Selby 81°m.; from Wolverton 190 m.; and 
from York 50°m.—The H. and Selby railway is 30% 
m. in length, and passes over a level country in 
nearly a* straight line. It has, however, to contend 
with the river Humber navigation throughout its 
whole length. —'The limits of Hullshire, or ‘the 
county of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull,’ a dis- 
trict separated from the E. R., and ee under the 
government of the corporation of H., expend from 
the Garrison side, E of the river Hull, to the W of 
Swanland, a distance of 8 m.; and from the Humber 
on the § to the ey -Beacon division on the N, 
an averiige distance of 2 m., a total area 





im 
of 14,600 acres, Pop. in 1841, 45.173—"The limits 
‘ us to the of 


of the 
form: 


Pare ab tere 
Myton on the 
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HULL ; 
liberty. of Tri the N; andthe of Dry 
Il, and the os side,‘om the ite the avid 


apes 5 ted ‘vith. ah Sooetge aa 

m. an a 
1m. Pop. within the limits, in 1831, ry aa 
whom 82,958 were within the limits of the town, 
with the precinct of Myton; in 1841, 45,178... .- 

Gouin description.} From the point where the 
Hull and the Humber meet, the town now extends 
about 2 m. W along the N bank of the Humber, and 
rather more tow: the N, along the W bank of the 
Hall, from its mouth, at the Humber. From the 
sg Um line the Hull a ge ga vari- 
ous others, upon no yery regular p 
crossing each ther in ‘different places, and pasa 
a very extensive area. Nearly all the wealthy. i 
habitants reside jn Sculcoates; on the S a 
parts of which parish, next the old town, there 
some handsome streets and excellent houses. 
N part of the parish contains several manufactories 
on the banks of the Hull; but it is thinly inhabited. 
The citadel, situated within the angle formed by the 
junction of the Hull and the Humber, is surrounded 
and insulated by a fosse, to which the water of the 
Humber has access. Almost the whole town is of 
brick, well-built, and paved; furnished with well-con- 
structed sewers, and lighted with gas. ‘The streets 
in the old part of the town, consisting principally of 
Hull within the docks, are narrow, incommodions, 
and unpleasant; but the streets and buildi 
have been added within the last 40 years evince the 
progress of general improvement. ‘ 
stands on a low and level tract of ground, and the 
vicinity is now well-secured, by embankments, from 
the dan which it formerly encountered through 
inundations. The environs presenting, all around, 
for several miles, the same low and > Tea level on 
which the town itself is built, and being almost én- 
tirely destitute of wood, except a few trees thinly 
scattered, have a naked and unpicturesque appear- 
ance; but the Humber is a, grand feature im the 
scene, and the vessels constantly sailing on it, with t} 
distant towns and vill on its Yorkshire and Lin- 


f 


are 


F 


colnshire shores, contribute, in some measure, to en- 
liven the otherwise dreary and unvaried fe 
The market-place forms part of the public : 
e equestrian gilded statue, of King 


In 1784, a 
William IIT. was erected by su 

8 end of this place. The corn-exchange U 
in the market-place; but there is a New corm-mat 
Near the corn-exchange are the shambles, a neat 
low, commodious, and well-ventilated he 
chartered market-days aye TueSday and Frid 
former is well-frequented as a corn-market; an 
Saturday is held a vegetable and flesh~ tt 
spring fair, an annual market or fair for the sale of 
horses, ‘cattle, pare se and goods in gene . is 
held on the second Tuesday in April—The public 
buildings and institutions connected with trade and 
commerce, besides those just noticed, na tp ton 
house, Trinity-house, pilot-office, do oe 
office, ex tan 
The custom-ho' avi 
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W;, the nave being 144 ft.z the breadth of the nave | ,,250%6 8a yards, | length of these on the § side of the dock is 
1,558 


of the transept under the steeple is 28 ft. and the ees 
“of the chancel 100 ft.; the breadth of the | Basry. 211 ft.; breadth 80 ft.; area 1,875 sq. yds., or 1 


nave Of the church is 172 ft.; the length of the tran- | _ Tod, 22 pol 
sept 96. ft., and the breadth of the chancel 70 ft. tp jbo Sh perenne Wis OT) 


3 j 
tower-in the centre. Tts length is 272 ft. from E to | Borprve Lanp.—The area attached to the old dock comprises | 
{ 
{ 
| 
\ 


other churches are St. Mary’s, St. John’s, St. 
James’s, and the Mariner’s church, with the parish 
churches of Drypool and Sculcoates, and Christ's 
church, Sculcoates. 


at spring tides, is 20) ft.—at neap 16 ft, 

The old dock, capacious and convenient as it wis, not being 
found sufficient to meet the rapidly extending commerce of H., 
the Humber dock wes formed in 1807-9 at an expense of 000, 
The old dock, till the construction of the Junction dock, in 1829, 
opened only into the river Hull,—the old harbour,——by which 
alone it eveutually communicated with the Humber; but the 
Humber dock opens at once into the magnificent river or estuary 
whence it derives its name, by means of a lock of admirable con- 
straction, and a basin protected by piers. For the pu of 
keeping the basin free from the immense accumulation of silt or 
warp, which the Humber deposits in greater quantities, cer: 
than any river in England, the 8 end of the Humber dock was 
provided with iron pipes of large bore, and sluice gates, by which 
the water might be occasionally stiffered to rush through into the 
basin, and by its force loosen the mud, by which it would have 
otherwise, in course of time, become choked up. The basin of 
the Humber dock, with its piers, forms one of the most striking } 
objects that meet the eye of the stranger at H. Its dimensions 
are as under:— | 
Docx.—Average length 914 ft.; breadth 342 ft.; area 34,607 sq. 

yds., or 7 acres, 0 roods, 24 poles, and fitted to contain 70 square- 

rigged ships. ‘ 

Quays.—Area 17,639 sq. yds. { 
Leoat Qus.ys.—Length on B side of dock 852 ft.; on 8 side 162 ft. } 
Quays on Basty.—Area 8,419 sq. yds. { 
Suep.—Length 754 ft; breadth 25 ft. ‘ { 
Prers.—The cast and west piers of the basin are each 238 ft.long =| 
; 

\ 

} 

‘ 


Great Thornton Street dissent- 
ing chapel is a handsome edifice, in the Greek 
style, consisting of a centre and two wings, with a 
fro of 160 ft., and a portico 66 ft. wide, and 56 
fh. high, It cost £7,000; and can accommodate 
F ) ms. There are 6 Independent chapels, 8 

Baptist s, a Presbyterian church, 5 Wesleyan 
Methodist churches, a New Connexion Methodist, 
and a Primitive Methodist church, also a Friends’ 
ea lg ta besides places of worship for Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and Unitarians, and a floating chapel. 

Trade and commerce,| H. is admirably situated for 
trade. The Humber is the common outlet by which 
all the eastern rivers of England, from the Tees to the 
Trent, discharge their waters into the North sea; it 
erefore opens an easy access from H. eastward to 
e sea, commanding at the same time, by its various 
branches, the whole of the interior navigation of the 
W, and affording access to the widely extended com- 
munications which ramify from thence to all parts of 
the country. By means of the rivers Hull, Derwent, 
and Quse, the Humber communicates with the E 
and W ridings of Yorkshire. The Ouse and Calder 
na jon opens the communication, on the one 

and, with the remainder of the W riding, the seat 
of the woollen manufactures, while, on the other 
hand, the same navigation communicates with Lan- 
lire, the centre of the vast cotton manufactures, 
including the grand western emporium—Liverpool. 
Then again the Trent affords access to the great 
i istrict of Nottingham, the mining and 
district of Derbyshire, the potteries and coal 
ire, and the whole course of the Severn 

to Bristol; and by means of intermediate branches 
still farther communication is opened with Derby- 
shire andwwith Sheffield.. The eastern waters which 
; ‘unite in the Ifumber, by the assistance of the 
ry,streams which extend to the W, the N, 
collect the various products of the districts 

which they and, depositing them at H., 
im-return the merchandise which had been 





















and 18 ft. broad. 
Bripce.—Breadth 12$ ft. 
Bastx.—Length 258 ft.; breadth 434 ft.; area 12,429 sq. yds., or 
2 acres, 2 roods, 11, poles, e 
Locx.—Length 158} ft.; b ) 42 ft.; depth 81 ft, 2 inches. 
Tipes.—Average depth of water on dock lock-sills, at spring 
tides, 26} f.; at neap tides 21 ft. } 
= Junction dock was formed in 1827-9. Its dimensions are as 
under: 
Dock —Length, 645 ft. ; breadth, 407 ft.; area, 29,191 sq. yds.. 
or 6 acres, 0 roods, 5 poles, and fitted to hold 60 square-rig- 


ged vessels. 
vays.—Area, 15,643 sq. yds. 
UILDING ArgA,—2,247 sq. yds. e 
Locxs.—Length, 120 ft.; breadth, 364 ft.; depth, 25 ft. | 
Brmces,—Two, each 24 ft. broad. - 
The additional quay-room gained by means of the Junction dock 
is not only on a most extensive e, but, as in the other docks, 
it is wholly unimpeded by the intervention of buildings of any 
description, throughout the whole line of frontage on every side, | 
This dock affords the very important advantage of forming a di- 
rect and open communication with the old dock, from the Humber, 
through the Humber dock. The locks at each eend of the dock, 
by which the communication ‘with the other two docks is kept | 
up, are na scale admitting to vessels of 800 tons bur- | 
den; and are provided with double flood-gates, by means of | 
which the dock is kept free from the influence of the tides, and 
retains at all times nearly the same depth of water. 

The first specific mention of the port of H. in 
connection with commerce is of date 1198, when 
it appears to have been not only a seaport, but also 
one of the ports whence wool, the great native eom- 
modity, was allowed to be exported. At the concla- 
sion of the 12th cent., this port was a regular place 
of ni) for the exportation of wool and other cus- 
tomable cémmodities, and the importation of } 
and other foreign productions. In the reign of 
—if an accurate conclusion can pe drawn from the 
amount of the guinzeme—it was a port of the sixth. 
magnitude in the island; those of London, Bosgon,. 
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j isp ae § in age oe pe fF tater, he 
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third, being 
On the invasion of France in 1359, 
every seaport town in the kingdom to 
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£. <a 
Newcastle, ; § f, 2 au " 1839. ane. ae j ia 
fo gtk eee wees al ieee 2 Snygstats ennanastt 

' Ravenser, . 4 A ‘ Say AN seine Bristol, 1,089,475 1 bat 
Scarborough, .. 4 : 16 1 Hull, 884,443 ; ‘ 

Dublin, 866,056 vanes | 

The merchants of H. were the first in England who Leith, . : - 573,685 Pid 

embarked in the whale-fishery in 1598; and after the + an et , : “ bi yen ' 
revival of that trade in 1765, H. sent more ships to Beam og. Ce * garage saeoe 
Greenland and Davis’ straits than any other port in Greenock, : «815,084 371,922 

\{ the empire except London; indeed, so long as the Tniieies . ienase rest é 


trade was of any importance, this port had about 
two-fifths of the whole,—53 vessels, averaging about 
100 tons burden, with 48 to 50 men each, being 
yearly employed, on an average from 1810 to 1818, 
during which time the average from all British ports 
was 131. From 1818 down to 1827, the number of 
ships gradually diminished; those of H. from 63 in 
1818 to 40 in 1822, and 30 in 1827. In 1882, H. 
sent 30 ships to this fishery; the number for all Eng- 
land being 39, and for Scotland 42; within the last 
two or three years its whale-shipping has decreased 
to 6, and ultimately to 4 ships; the total number 
from England and Scotland being about 30.—The 
coasting and inland trade, from the peculiar adapta- 
tion of its locality, is one of the chief branches of 
profit to H.: of this trade, no other provihcial port 
in Britain has so great a share. Some idea of the 


The prosperity of H. has within the last few years 
been greatly increased by steam navigation, as it has 
become a principal and important steam-packet sta- 
tion:—indeed, it must be considered as thesecond | 
great centre of this*mode of transit on the eastern 
coast. The Eastern Counties Herald, a» Hull r, 
contains an article, the purport of which is to show 
the effects of the recent reciprocity treaties upon Bri- 
tish shipping. The proximity of H. to the north- 
ern continental ports renders it a place peculiarly 
fitted for observations of the kind, sinee, perhaps, 
there is no port in the United kingdom eo would 
sooner feel the ill effects of the reciprocity system, 
if such indeed there were. The manbae af vessels 
that entered inwards at H. in 1844 was,— 


gz 
a 


Shi Tons, 
inland ‘trade of H. may be obtained from the fact, British, : : ; Lae 242,131 
that so long ago as 1792, the value of the merchan- Foreign, ‘ A : 1,338 152,521 
dise, stones, coals, &c.,.conveyed to and from H. by : a eee 
the Aire and Calder anvineion alone, amounted to a eas i : marie pene 
no less than £5,156,998 sterling; judging from this, | The statement of sailing tonnage in that gives 


the whole ‘together would not fall much short of 
£15,000,000. The cottons of Manchester, the wool- 
lens and linens of Yorkshire, and the lace and net of 


136,993 to the British, and 125,547 to foreign 
shipping; that of steamers was as follows: 


Reg See pene oe reer 


tallow, grain, seeds, &c., are imported.—The foreign 
trade of H. has been confined chiefly to the North 
American colonies and the N.of Europe. The port 
is peculiarly well-situated for the Baltic and. East- 
land trade. The Mediterranean and Leghorn trade, 
from the want of due cultivation, had long since 
dwindled away into insignificance, and the Ameri- 
| can, so rich g source of wealth to Liverpool, has in 
H. been of very limited extent. From the United 
States there have generally been two or three car- 
goes of turpentine; from the Mediterranean, a few 
cargoes of fruit; and from Portugal, the supply of 
wine for the trade of the town comes direct. Trials 
were made to prosecute a trade with the East and 
| West Indies and the South seas, but they did not 
succeed, The imports from St. Petersburg are ex- 
tensive and very various. An extensive commerce is 

0 carried on with the N of Germany, Holland, and 

enmark. There are Donde gecemenens Be all fo- 
| Teign including East India goods smd tobacco. 

The flowing i the gross amount of customs’ duties 
received at this port during a series of years from 


1701 to 1840: 
‘In 1701 In 1835 . £720,870 
1778 1836 M1 es0 

4 1837 r 741,600 
‘e 758, 


Shi Tons. 
| N ottingham, are exported from H. to the Low Coun- British, ; ; . me 41,991 
| tries, France, Germany, and the N of Europe; and Foreign, . 2 i : 7 21,646 
large quantities of foreign wool, flax, iron, timber, Total, ny e087 i 


Thus, while there was a small advantage in favour el 
of British sailing-tonnage, the steaming ~- 

nearly doubled the foreign. With respect to’ thi 
operation of the reciprocity treaties it is stated, that 

a large proportion of small foreign craft arrive in 

H. from ports whither British ships, from their 

large build, could not proceed. The trade from these 

small ports, which is a. in the hands of 
foreigners, employs as many as 670 vessels, eat 
45,757 tons; and as these cannot be said to’ 
British ships, they should be deducted ‘from the 
ping return above given, if we would’ arrive” 
real fair competition with British shippin; 
over, these small vessels are: chietl 
bringing over bones and cake for agri¢ultural pur 
poses, and the employmerit of them is found’ tobe of 
the greatest benefit to the agriculturists of Workshire 
and Linootnstiive: The great drawback 'to thie pros- 
perity of H. is stated to be'the want of « 
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Bailing-vessels under 50 tons, 187= 6,921 tons. 
_ a ‘tons, 279 = 56,044. 

Steam-vessela under 1, = 199 
= above 50 tons, 22= 4,783 


The steamers belonging to TH. may be classed as sea- 
packets and river-packets. Of the former, in 1838, 
there were 8 eet employed between Hull and 
London, 7 between H, and Hamburg, 3 between H. and 
Rott 4 between H. and Newcastle, 2 between H. 
and Leith. In 1850, no fewer than 15 steamers were 
cnguged in the trade between H. and Hamburg; and 
besides these, ocean steamers to Berwick, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen, and to Yarmouth, also pass between 
3 places and H. at regular intervals. The river- 
éts and steam-tugs run between H. and Gains- 
, Selby, Goole, York, Barton, New Holland, 
Thorne, and Grimsby. Upwards of 20,000 sailors 
enter the port of H. in the course of a year; and 
about 10,000 more are engaged in the navigation of 
the Humber.—The amount of postage collected 
at H, in 1849 was £13,128; in 1850, £14,079.— 
Sonnected with the shipping and commerce of H. is 
*Thé guild or brotherhood of masters and pilots 
seamen of the Trinity-house,’—a marine institution, 
anciently established for “the conservation and go- 
vernment of all mariners, and increase of the navies 
and seamen belonging to the town.” This fraternity 
originated in “1369, as an association for religious 
purposes and for mutual relief, under the name of 
‘The of the Holy Trinity.” The corporation 
of the Trinity-house have, from time to time, been 
ession of different estates and funds, 
ing; with the various tolls, imports, and duties, 
ived under the powers of their charters and sun- 
acts of parliament, very large annual revenues, 
re carried to a general account, and applied 
yin defraying the charges incidental to the 
ms.and duties exercised by them in the con- 
p n of the Humber, and the care of the navi- 
ation of that river, and along the coasts within cer- 
tain limits, and partly for charitable uses, and the 
other p of their institution. The revenues of 
in 1833 _ ae 
‘anufactures, gc. e manufactures of H. are 
by no means either numerous or important. Ship- 
building, however, is extensively carried on. A few 


esp ions it employed 700 hands but iron - boat 
ilding is rapid! 



























warting the ship-building busi- 
opes, sailclot! pry Sae, are manufac- 
ulso chain-cables, and the general iron-work 
ie8;' whitelead, tar, and turpentine. There 
‘potteriee, several large breweries, and 
e sugar-refinery. ‘Linseed and rape oils 
yressed and by means of wind-mills 
team-mills, the residue being prepared in the 
of cakes for cattle. — . glass-works, 
emplo’ on the finer species of 
les. Soap is arc manufactured. In the 
year ending 5th Jan. 1840, the quantity of hard soa) 
a “amounted to 4,666,455 tbs. A  joint- 
mpany has erected immense cotton-mills at a point 
the, river Hull within 1m. of the town, with 
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They comprise 8 statute acres, the property of 300 
ahatehoiaees and were established in 1811. The 
theatre-royal, one of the handsomest and most con- 
venient cial theatres in the empire, is situated 
in Humber street, on what was formerly designated 
the Fore shore, over which the tide at one time 
washed twice every 24 hours; but a large nof 
the ground in this quarter was resened by’ skilliand 


industry from the sea. The public sw 
libraries in 1889 were four in number, con 
25,671 vols.; and their united circulation amoun 
to 102,180 volumes per annum, affording an average 
of 126 vols. annually to each member. There were 
also four libraries connected with public institutions, 
and containing 2,920 volumes, with an average an- 
nual circulation of 17,992, exhibiting an average 
reading of 52 volumes per annum to each subscriber. 
One of the principal subscription libraries, instituted 
in 1775, possesses a spacious reading-room, numer- 
ous subscribers, and a collection of books said to be 
the most extensive between the Humber and the 
Tweed. The revenue of this institution amounts to 
about £700 a-year. The Lyceum library, established 
in 1807, contains 5,000 volumes, ‘There are several 
newspapers regularly published at Hull—The edu- 
cational demands of the town recently gave birth to 
two new proprietury institutions designated Hull 
college and Kingston college, the latter being exclu- 
sively intended for education on the principles of the 
established church; the other being open to all. A 
comprehensive system of commenzial and classical 
education is in course of practice in the upper schools 
belonging to these establishments. . In the town 
and ow of the town of H. there-were in all, in 
1833, 86 daily, 3 day and Sunday, 4 infant, 1 board- 
ing, 1 day and boarding, and 19 Sunday schools 
There were 3,010 children at the daily and other 
schools, besides 2,877 at the Sunday schools. The 
free grammar-school, founded in 1486, is situated on 
the 8 side of Trinity church, and is attended by about 
50 scholars—Amongst the numerous charitable in- 
stitutions of H. the most important are those which 
have been administered by the Trinity-house corpo- 
ration. A great part of the splendid revenue derived 
by this fraternity from the various sources already 
noticed as connected with Trinity-houge guild, has 
been expended in the beneficent purposes which 
they were principally intended to fulfil. At the 
period of the charity inquiry, in 1823, the corpora- 
tion supported out of these funds, at an average 
expenditure of £6,000, no less than 6 extensive hos- 
pitals or almshouses. Other hospitals and charities 
are numerous.—The parochial expenditure has been 
subject to great fluctuations: from 1801 to 1808, it 
averaged £10,000 per annum; in 1818, it amounted 
to £17,680; in 1822, to £16,279; in 1838, to £14,708 
12s.; and in 1847, to £15,414. ‘ 
Governmént, &c.] 


borough by charter 27° Edward I. By the new 
municipal act the borough was appointed to be 
governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors. The 






















Myton Wyk, under its new 
name of Kingston-upon-Hull, was constituted a free. 
































in Lowgate; vin apg cA SE room 

and . ae ney a jail and Ramen er | 

reeti nished in at an expense of about 
£22,000, is situated in Kingston street on the Hum- 

‘ber bank, in a fine open space. 

prises a central building with five radiating wings.— 

An eleg&ut fluted Doric column, on a square 

tal, with’ a statue of Wilberforce in his senatorial 

robes, has been recently erected inf H. 

History] So much of the a Mea of H. has already 
been av annonn wid our notices of y, commerce, 
and ecclesiastical and municipal pod te thee | our limits permit 
ns to add, under this head, are a few additional notices. In 1537 
fi. was the scene of ‘The pilgrimage of * an unsuccessfal 
insurrection, when the town was taken by the Yorkshire insur- 
gonts under Aske, In the 15th, 16th, and 17th cents, the inha- 
bitants of H. suffered greatly from pestilential diseases and inun- 
dations. H. is memorable in English history as being the first 
town which openly resisted the authority of the king, at the 
commencement of the civil war between Charles L. and the par- 
liament. 

HULL, a township in Plymouth co., in the state 
of Massachussetts, b. Ss. 9 m. ESE of Boston. 
Pop. 231. 

HULL, a river of Yorkshire, | in the vapor 
wolds, 3m. W of Great Driffield, and pursuin, 
course, to the eastward of the town of Bever bs, — 
with which it is united by a canal,—till after a course 
of about 30 m. it falls into the Humber at Hull, 
where it forms a secure but contracted haven. The 
Hull serves to drain the whole country between the 
wolds and the sga. It receives some small streams 
from the wolds, and the Lambwith stream near 
Hull. It is said by marty of the local historians to 
have formerly discharged itself into the Humber to 
the E of the present river; but Mr. Frost says there 
is abundant evidence to show that its ancient course 
lay to the W of the present channel. See Humpzr. 

HULL (Bisnor's), a parish in Somersetshire, 1} 
m. W of Taunton. Area 1,341 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,155; in 1851, 1,677. 

HULLAND LAND, @ township in Ashbourn p., Derby- 
shire, 44 m, E by N of Ashbourn. Pop. in 1881, 
284; in 1851, 219, 

HULLAND-WARD, a hamlet in the same parish, 
5 m. E of Ashbourn. Pop. in 1851, 369, 

HULLANIYAH (Juzmar), the largest of the 
Curia-Murta group, off the SE coast of Arabia. It 
is 7} m. in length, + tig, Ra broad; and nearly 20 
nautical m. in Syesert t is composed of variously 
coloured granite and limestone, and rises in the 
centre to an alt. Of 1,508 ft.; while its NE end ter- 
minates in a majestic’ bluff, 1,645 ft. in height, in N 
lat. 17° 82° 48”, E long. 56° 7°17". It is almost 
entirely ‘barren; and its pop. in 1837 consisted of 
only 7 families,’ amounting in all to 23 souls, who 
depend for their daily subsistence on fishing. The 

" channel between H. and Sodah is 44 naut. m. wide. 

HULLAVINGTON, a parish in Wiltshire, 5 m. 
SW by S of Malmsbury. Area 8,121 "acres: Pop. 
in bog Sheer in 1851, 708. 

ULLETT, a township in oa Huron district of 
branch of the Maitland. river, 


. 195. 
and township in Manchester 
urn Sesinere Woof Manchester. Area 440 
1,677 = 1831, 9,624; in 184], 


en a cha 


a Re ¢’ Masichester botanic 
se ai a The “@iatriot is within {ern 
nundaries of the 7 ‘of Manchester, 


The interior papel pony 


pin 1881, 109; ne 
#8 (e See 
vn "Bt ofS of 


HULS, a own of Pra se 
m. ENE of Kemfen. Fo nw ‘ 

HULST, a town.of H. ne in the prov. of Zea- 
land, 16 m. WNW of yorvand on a french of tha of the 
Western Scheldt. Pop. 2,869. It is well fortified, 
and is situated in a plain which is easily laid — 
water. It has sustained several sieges. 

HULTON, See Hirrow. 

HUMAGUACA, a town of the Buenos A 
republic, in the prov. of Tucuman, 65 m, N af San- 
Salvador-de-Jugui. 

HUMAM-AIDA, a village of Asia Minor,’ a 
— reer po in a valley surrounded 
celebrated for its mineral springs, 65m. ‘Aue. 

HUMANES, a village 0 of Spain, in Mii and 
27 m. NNE of Toledo. 

HUMAN ES DE MCERY ANDO peviroi baba of Pop avn 


in the prov. and 15 m. N of @ 
HUMAXAR, atown of po Buenos Pe 


publie in the prov. of Tucuman, on the tiver Dolee, 
80 m 8 of Santiago-del-Estero. 
HUMBER, a parish in Herefordshire, m, SE 
of Leominster. Area 1,494 acres. Pop. in 1 1, 269, 
HUMBER, a river dividing the E of York: 
shire from Lincolnshire. It is formed by thie 
tion, 8 m. E of Goole, of the rivers Ouse and Tre 
—the former having first received’ thé waters'of the 
Nedd, Wharfe, Derwent, and Aire. ‘The H. is more 
than a mile in width at its origin from 
with which more especially it is contim 
Bromfleet it receives the little river Foultie 
has its source at Goodmanham, and passing 
ket-Weighton, makes a circuitotis tour to f 
answers no purposes of navigation. © The Hy, : 
its vast collection of waters eastward, in a stream en- 
larged to between 2.and 3 m. in breadth; washes the 
large and commercial town of 
where it receives the river HuLh: w few 
miles below Kingston, and ny yr to "Tledon and 
Paul, the H. takes a direction idening 
an est of shows 6 or Seniigial " 
bogues itself into the German ocean’ 2 
Hull. The H.— resembling the trunk 
spreading its branches in ev rect 
by the numerous rivers which it rece 
gation and trade of a very extensive 
part of d. This inland commit 
as regards Yorkshire, is greatly aided. 
nais; and it has also canal comm 
Mersey, Dee, Ribble, Severn, Thoea? a parang 
By the removal of shoals from thé bed of the Ouse, 
since 1834, sea-borne vessels and steamers, 
from 1 to 12 ee ee 
gate from the H. to York, a distance’ of 
by other and s uent operations, 
can NOW pass up to 
of 20 m. See Ouse., 
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hour, and fromthe sand-banks which are} HUMP. 'Y, a townsh’ prteeeraps or 
Bae vies Pop 44 w York, U.S. 8 m. SE of Ellicott- 
cate : should a vessel get und | vil 

oye pe le t0 UMPHREYS, © county in the NW part of 


: one of the sands, she is extremely liable to be 

vies by the force of the tide. Such accidents are, ipechonin: U.S. Area 475 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 
5,195; in 1850, 5,825. Wake 
; 



























indeed, by no means uncommon, for almost every 
year-affords instances of vessels, both ships and river- HUMPOLETZ, a town of Bohemia, in che circle 
and 27 m. 8 of Czaslau. Pop. 1,200. 


craft, being lost in the H. in this manner. In the 
uppér part of the H., in the Trent, and in the Ouse] _ HUMSHAUGdI, a chape ene in Simonburn_p., in 
Northumberlandshire, 5m. NNW of Hexham. Pop. 


between Trent falls ‘and Selby, the flood-tide, more 
in 1831, 381; in 1851, 446. 


ially ina strong E jvind, en mee | rushes up 
HU: NAN, a province of China, lying between the 


the reef like a wave, considerably raised above the 
water which it meets. This tidal wave is called by | parallels of 25° and 30°, and the meridians of 109° 
and 114°; and bounded by the prov. of Hu-pi on 


the people of Hull and its vicinity, the ager,—the g 

being pronounced hard; and from the murmuring | the N; by Kiang-si on the E; on the 8 by Quan- 

sound which it makes as it rolls onward and dashes | tung and Quang-si; and on the W by Kwei-chu. 

against the shore, it has been supposed that the river | Pop. in 1812, 18,652,507. Its intersected in the NW 

— called the Humber. An immense deposit of silt | by the Yuen-kiang river; in the centre by the Lo- 
kiang, and in the E by the Hong-kiang. All these 


lace in the lower part of this stream. 
rivers descend from mountain-ranges skirting the S 


ER, a river on the W coast of Newfound- 
joglt hich rises near the bay of St, Paul; and run- | of the proy., and flow northwards into the great 
Tong-ting-Hou lake, which lies on the N frontier 


ning at first to SE, ees round to SW, ‘fetching a 
current throngh several large ponds, until it enters | of the prov.; and which forms a great feeder of the 
Yang-tse- kiang river. It produces tea, cotton, and 


Deer pond, oi Sp the SW extremity of 
which, it first flows SW, and then NE, into the bay | rice; and cis considered one of the most productive 
districts of China. Its cap. is Chang-sha-fu. With 


of web rg It is connected also with Grand pond; 

and by aneans of it, and several small lakes to the | Hu- i, this prov. formerly constituted the prov. of 

NE, with Hall’s bay, on the E coast of the island.— | Hu-Kwang. 

a a river of Upper Canada, which takes its rise in HUNCOAT, a township in Whalley p., in Lanca- 
v shire, 3 m.8 of Clitheroe. Area 960 acres. Pop. 598. 


enemas of Vanghan, and flows S to Lake On- 
e v. of Weston. HUNDERTHWAITE, a township in Romalds- 
HUMBER IN, a parish in Leicestershire, 2} m. | kirk p., in the N. R. of Yor! kshire, 6 m. NW of Ber- 


' 

| 

of Leicester. "Area 2,630 acres. ro. in 1831, nard-Castle. Area 6,299 acres. Pop. in 1851, 239. 
re 1851, 480.—Also a p. in Lincolnshire, 4 m.| _HUNDHOLM, a port of Norway, in the bail. of 
















































SE by S of Great Grimsby. Area 8,145 acres. Pop.| Nordland, 108 leagues NNE of Drontheim, a little 
in 1831, 258; in 1851, 259. 
HUMBERSTONE, a township in the Niagara 
district of Upper Canada, bounded on the 8 by Lake 
Erie. Pop. in 1841, 1,376. 

TON with MILBY, a township, partly 
in Kirby-on-the-Moor p., N. R. of Yorkshire, 2} m. 
NNE of Boroughbridgey Area 2,320 acres. Pop. 
"HUMBLE, a parish in Scotland, ‘8 m. SSW of 
a sh in and, 8 m. 0 

ee. A ans 1831, 875; in 1851, 925. 
Tow a township in Doddington Py 
Northumberland, 2.m.N of Doddington. Pop. in 
pier 171; in 1851, 159.—Alsoa and township 
in the E. E. R. of Yorkshire, 9m. ENE of Hull. Area 

ores. Pop. in 1841, 568; in 1851, 587. 
BOLDT MOUNTAINS, a range in Upper’ 
150 m. W of the Great Salt lake. At its 






to the N of Bodée. 

HUNDLEBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 1 m. NW 

of 5 ao Area 980 acres. Pop. in 1851, 824. + 
UNDON, a parish in Suffolk, 8m. NW ‘of Clare. 
Area 4,461 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,218. 

HUNDSFELD, a village of ‘Prussian Silesia, 3 
m. NE of Breslau. Pop. 750. 

HUNDSHUBEL, a village of Saxony, 9 m. 
WNW of Schwarzenberg. Pop. 850. 

HUNDSRUCK, a mountainous district, compris- 
ing the circles of Kreuznach, Simmern, and Bern- 
castle, in Rhenish Prussia, and part of Rhenish 
Bavaria. It stretches between the Rhine, the Mo- 
selle, and the Nahe, running chiefly in a direction 
from N to 8. On the SW it is cénnected with the 
Hochwald, and by this with the Vosges. On the 
W it assumes the name of the Idarwald. Its high- 
est summits are elevated about 2,800 ft. above sea- 
level; and it is chiefly covered with forests. 

HUNE (Care La), a headfand on the 8 coast of 
Newfoundland, at the entrance of Hermit’s bay, in N 
lat. 47° 35%. 

HUNERWASSER, a uae of Bohemia, in the 
t 




































after running in opposite directions 50 
; each other, join, and form the St. 
"s river. ? 
HUME, a township inthe state of Now York, 
: in the state of New Yor! 
258. WSW of Albany. Pop. 2,800.—Also a 
in 8. Carolina, 10.m, SW of Geo Town, 
sesh wsiaag” sogrr sal descends 


37, long to the Morrumbi: In 
44° 58’, it is j by the 
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circle of Bunzlau, 12 m. NNW of Jung-Bunzlau. 


Po 

EUNFELD; acircle and town of Electoral Hesse, 
in ae tee, and 10 m. NNE of Fulda, near the 
Haun. . of town 2,100. 

HUNGA , the Maovan-Onszag of the Hunga- 
rians, and Unerska-Kraoina of the Slavonians, a 
portion of that extensive country bigs 
eng ‘the ype mar land’ of EB 

the nursery of swarms barbarians w 
the arms and skill of the most acti.» of Re 





























“a will in Dauphin co., 
sylvania, U. Om, fof Haris: 
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HUNGARY. 


¢ between Turkey, Austria Proper, Russia an 
tones Sarton dee onbaing toons the dicioterte 
Black sea. It belongs to Turkey, Russia, and Ans- 
tria The oe ger states of Austria consist, Ist, 
ofthe kingdom of » with the provs. of 
ia and nine 2d, The peasy of Tran- 
;°3d, The Military frontiers; 4th, The 
kingdom of Dalmatia. The whole of ‘these countries 
have @ surface of 126,600 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 15,000,000. 

The kingdom of H. Proper was by the Romans 
called Pannonia. The present name was given to it 
in later times, when the Magyars or Madschares— 
called by the aboriginal natives Huns—appeared. in 
Pannonia and conquered H. With the related provs, 
of Slavonia and Croatia, it lies between the parallels 
of 44° 43’ and 49° 46’ N lat., and the meridians of 14° 
25’ and 26° 30’ E long. Its extent, from the Save to 
the most northern bend of the Carpathians, is 380 m.; 
and from FE to W, or from the borders of the Buko- 
vine, to the junction of the Danube and Morava, 
above Presburg, 300 m.; but in the 8 parts, the ex- 
tent is much more, being 350 m. from the junction 
of the Danube and Czerna, to Buccari on the borders 
of Istria. It is bounded on the NW by Moravia; on 
the NE by Galicia; on the E by Transylvania; on 
the S “| oa Military frontiers; on the SW by Illy- 
ria; and on the W by Styria, and the land under the 
Ens. It is conse uently entirely surrounded by 
Austrian states. The territorial extent, according 
to recent calculation, i is 87,990 square miles. Lipsky 
estimated it at 4,118, Blumenbach at 4,006, Liech- 
tenstern at 4,034, ‘and Stein at 4,180 German sq.m. 

The subjoined table of the area and pop. of H. 
with Slavonia and Croatia is drawn up from the 
official documents of the Austrian statistical bureau: 
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Area in On 
Counties. Austrian ty Austrian 
‘ 8q. m. ; 8q. Mm. 
1. Wieselburg, , 34 86,800 2,553 
2. oa 55 261,400 4,753 
3. Raab, 28 122,600 4,378 
4. Komorn, ° 51 171,500 8,863 
5. Wi im, 7 232,800 8.278 
6. 8 burg, 73 477,500 2,482 
7. Eisen 92 368,600 4,006 
8. Szalad, 96 872,100 3,876 
9. Simégh, < 110 268,700 2441 
10, Tolna, . 62 213,300 8.441 
IL Baranya, 87 296,700 3,411 
Total, P 759 2.572.000 3,388 
Tl. Crrcre on THs spk THE Dancer. 
12. Pest, 507,100 2,769 
13, Baes, 163 353,400 = 2.168 
MM é 74 242,000 8,270 
i. 48 110,200 2,296 
16. Honth, * f 44 201,500 4,580 
Gran, . 18 69,800 8,878 
18. Bars, . ; 47 172,608 3,672 
. Neutra, 116 476.300 4,106 
‘Presburg, 727 
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bey ane  capepien aged — 
Total, 1,191 2,626,600 (2,205 
V. SLavonsa. 
47. Live 41 195,000 3,292 
48. Veriics, 80 191,400) 2.392" 
49. Posega, 43 110,100), 2,662, 
Tota, 1a a0 aa 
VI. Croatia. ¢ phe eae ed 
50, Kreutz, 29 116,000 
51. Varasdin, 33 154,400 
52, Agram, 108 450,500 ‘ 
-_——- nt -_ 
Total, 165 A369 








VIL. Sevarate Disraicrs, 













53. Jdzigen district, 17 52,200 3,068 

54, Gross Cumanien, 19 44,800 2,360 
55, Klein Cumanien, 54,300 1,180 > 

56. one six towns of the ‘ 

ajduken, ‘ pg 45,700 4 

57. That Hungarian coast, 6 41,500 NT 

Yess) Bye ae 

Total, 105 238 p00 ~ 2,87 

Troops, 51,139. one 
——— — -_——— 
Total, 4,000 11,727,439 © 2,982 





Physical pren The physical surface’ of this 
country presents very diversified regions: cli- 
mates; here ru and enormous mountains 
reign sterility and eternal snow, and which ¢ 
almost one-third of the whole kingdom; there’ = 
tensive plains, irrigated by numerous rivers 
where winter is sca known; on one hand fi 
of sand, which, constantly shifting before the wind, 
—— the pagers with sawn a on an- 
other, fertile and smiling valleys, produ every 
necessary and many of the Iwxuries of life in great 
abundance; in ene quarter numerous morasses cover 
the surrounding country with their noxious exhala- 
tions; another is cloth he! 
the foot of man seldom 
Banat of Temeswar on the SE, the Gunigs 
like Flanders, flat, and entiyely destitute 
excepting in the vicinity of the ies b 
is extremely fertile, and the prospect as W } 
exhibits immense pastures covered with cattle od: 
horses, or wide fields of corn without enclosures. 
Silk plantations, and orchards of poati cherry, and 
plum-trees are seen on bie: Hiram igre 
westward, the country to Szegedin becomes 
sandy; and after wre the Theiss, roe ge 
lains full of stagnan S ebbe where 
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ful country,” says Mr. Cripps, “although surrounded 

by Kacorht (Bg inded us of the co. of Kent. The 

are remarkable for their great cleanliness; 

| and there are numerous villages., The district be- 

tween Zeilitz and Lewa is the most beautiful ima- 

ginable, being full of rich meadows and fields of 

corn, everywhere thick set with noble oaks.” Dr. 

Clarke also remarks, that “the road, although con- 

in the midst of mountains, is not inferior, 

either in breadth or excellence, to any of the roads 

about London; and the traveller, surrounded by the 

| sublimest natural scenery, sees to his surprise the 

| greatest, artificial labours accomplished with neat- 

ness, ornament, and economy; beautiful roadsthrough 
{ 
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at Presburg is 330 ft.; at Raab, 272; at Buday " 


cipal tributaries are the Leitha, the Raab, the Wa 
or Vag, the Grin, the Drave, the Save, and the 
Theiss or Tisza. “This last-mentioned stream is the 
largest of all the re rivers of the Danube. «It 
rises on the confines of Pocutia; and after receiving 
into its channel the waters of the Zamos from Tran- 
sylvania, and of the Toreza, the Latoreza, the Bodrog, 
and the Ung, all descending from the § side of the 
Carpathians, joins the Marosch, a Transylvanian 
stream, at Segedin, when the united streams after a 
comparative course of 70 m. fall into the Danube, 
opposite Salankaman. The whole comparative course 
of the Theiss is 350m. This river “is certainly one 
of the most important features of H., whether ina 
military, agricultural, or commercial ite of view. 
The course of the Danube is marked by towering 
precipices or undulating hills through the greater 
part of its course from Presburg to the Iron gates; 
the Theiss, on the contrary, flowing through a great 
plain, is at the same time a long vast bog that tra- 
verses Hungary from N to 8S. The Danube is rapid, 
and rather angular than tortuous; the Theiss is one 
of the slowest and most winding rivers in Europe, 
certainly more worthy of the well-known character- 
istic of Goldsmith than either the Po or the Scheldt. 
Strike a bridge across any part of the Danube, and 
you traverse it from bank to bank; but it is, first of | 
' 


Hit a over steeps, that would otherwise be 
impassable; churches crowning the most elevated 
summits; towns and villages; gardens and vineyards; 
all decorating without diminishing the wild grandeur 
of the Hungarian Alps.” Ind the whole of this 
district as far as Presburg is exceedingly rich and 
beantiful. 

Mountains.) The N and W sides of H. are very 
mountainous... The Carpathians run on three sides 
from the Sudetic chain to the Danube, and stretch 
several branches into the country on the W; while 
several branches of the Alps which cover Croatia run 
down..to, the Danube. The Carpathian chain runs 
in a semicircular direction from W to E, about 500 m., 
and bounds H.on the NW, N, and NE. See Carra- 

THIANS.. The mountains situated in the E and SE, 
are fgom the northern chain by a plain which 
4 
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ex into the grand-duchy of Transylvania. They 
their rise in the latter prov., and following the 
direction of the Maros as faras Arad, strike towards the 

~ $ upon the confines of Transylvania and Wallachia. 
Those on the W part of the kingdom run from the 
co. of Kisenburg, in a crooked chain, towards Styria 
and Austria, as far as the Leitha; and some of them 
nearly equal the Alps in height. Besides these, 
there are considerable mountains in the cos. of Pesth, 
Gran, Veszprim, and Szalad, some of which are cov- 
ered with impenetrable forests of oak, The N part 
of*the Carpathians is a chiefly of granite, 
and its summits are covered with limestone, or with 
a kind of brown freestone. Granite forms also an 
essential part of the mountains of Koénigsberg, and 
of the rocks of Tatra, which stretch “into the S part 
of the cos. of Zips, Gémor, Sohl, Liptau, and the W 
of the cos. of Arva, Thurotz, and Trentschin. 

t also abounds in the N a of Zips, where the 
mountains of Fleischbank, Porte-de-Fer, Altendorf, 
and some others, are chtirely,composed of it. Near 
Altendorf it begins to erg and is replaced by 
a greyish freestone, which forms the great mountain 
of and extends along the extremity of the 


all, a very difficult matter to get to the banks of the 
Theiss, and when you have crossed it, it is equally 
difficult to get to the dry land, so boggy are its banks 
for miles on either side. In the whole course of the 
Theiss, from Tokay, where the hill-country ends, to 
its junction with the Danube above Belgrade, there 
are only 6 places passable for artillery: Tissa Fiered, 
Szolnock, Csongrad, Szegedin, Kanisa, and Beese, 
—a distance of 500 m. by the river. The openings 
into Transylvania from Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
the Buckowina, practicable for artillery, are not 
more numerous; therefore the position of which 
Debreczin and Grosswardein are the centres is indis- 
putably one of the strongest in Europe for an army 
of 100,000 or 120,000 men,—westwards a sweep of 
river morass, eastwards an arc of* precipitous moun- 
tains,—westwards the great fosse of the Theiss,— 
eastwards the great rampart of the Catpeniane of 
Transylvania. The steamers on the Theiss run 
twice a-week, and are much smaller than those on# 
the Danube; and, on account of the windings, the 
 W fron of Tatra, Godivilk, and towards the § | navigation is much less rapid. For instance, the 
| into the co. of Arva. The central mountains of the | voyage from Szolnock to fue in takes 17 hours, 
. | even going down the stream with a light boat of 42- 
horse power.” [Corr o the Times. 
Draye, rising in the Tyrol, and flowing E th 
NE | level country to the Danube, has a course of é 
and is navigable from Villach in | 
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The Platten-see, or Balaton, 

H., is about 48 m. in length. 
See BaLaton.—The Neusiedler-see, on the frontier 
of Lower Austria, is a salt-water lake of about 60 
sqs Mm cma ce and is surrounded by fens. In 
the lower plain, the principal is the lake of Politsch, 
m the co. of Bars, It is about 8 th. long, having 
a hard bottom covered with alkaline salt—The most 
remarkable of the Carpathian lakes is the Grune-see, 
which is formed by an enclosure of rocks, and is 
about 800 paces in circumf. It takes its name from 
the green colour of its waters, which is produced by 
the reflection of the surrounding pines.—Marshes of 
various extent pervade almost every quarter of the 
kingdom, and are in general formed by the inunda- 
tions of the rivers. The most considerable are those 
of Saretje, Mohatsch, and Etsed. In the Banat, 
they cover more than a third of the county of Toron- 
thal, almost the whole of Temeswar, and the greater 
part of the district of the frontier regiment of Banat. 
The marsh of Hansag, which joins the lake of Neu- 
siedl, is 15 m. long by 10 m. broad. 

Climate.] The mean temp. of Buda, which repre- 
sents the mean climate of H. Proper, is 54° 30’; that 
of the great ye per plain is 60°. In the valleys, 
snow falls as early as September, and seldom disap- 
pears before the middle of June; while in the 8 
districts it seldom Jies above a fortnight. On the 
whole, however, the climate of H. is warmer than 
that of Germany; and even*under the 48th parallel 
the finest species of grapes which Europe possesses, 
the Tokay, thrives amazingly. The finest countries 
of H, are the middle regions and the terraces of the 
Carpathians, where the air is most healthy and pure. 
The flat country is unhealthy, particularly to foreign- 
ers. See article CanpaTHIANS. 

Agriculture and productions.| Although, as has 
been stated, H. is a very fertile country, yet most 
branches of agriculture are still in their infancy here. 
The soil along the, banks of the river and in the 


. plains is unrivalled for fertility; the exuberant mea- 


dows and fat pastures feed large numbers of live 
stock, whilst the rivers swarm with fish. The Hun- 
garian and Transylvanian forests cover a space of 
7,452,280 acres, or 11,644 sq.m. According to a 
calculation by Grellmann — but which is founded 
upon very imperfect surveys of the country—about 
two-thirds only of the surface are in cultivation. 
Gardening is well attended to, and no country is 
better adapted to the growing of fruit than H., 
though, with the exception of prunes, little is culti- 
yated, Hemp, flax, poppies, and tobacco, are culti- 
vated on a large scale, particularly the latter, which 
forms 7 staple ware, and of ge a ,000 ewt. are 
annually exported. In some es, an attempt 
has re made to rear silk-worms, and “the mul- 
berry-tree grows very well.—H. contains numerous 
vineyards; but they are chiefly in the hands of 
the peasantry, who pay little attention to the ma- 
1 wines. ‘The iat: Meigs however, 
is highly celebrated for its excellence. It is the 
produce of a tract of yarious vineyards in the dis- 
triet of country which extends 25 or 80 m. to the 








the new and sweet, vino slotki; and sells generally at 


from 4 to 6, and in some instances as 1 as 8 
dueats, or 4 a bottle. The of — 
wine an produced in H, is i 1 
18,230,000 umers, or 582,360,000 quarts; — 1G 
whole extent of the vineyards at 851, feres, © 


or 1,880 sq. m.—The breed of sheep has bei 
greatly improved in the western districts of the 
country by crossing with Merinoes. H. has, in all 
ages, been famous for its breed of horses, which are 
generally mouse-coloured, and highly esteemed 
military men. There is a remarkable breed of 
rams in the neighbourhood of Presburg. About 
100,000 head of black cattle are annually exported 
to Germany.—“ Wool,” says Mr. Paget, “is at pre- 
sent one of the chief articles of Hungarian commerce, 
chiefly because its exportation is untaxed. It is 
scarcely twenty years since the Merino — has 
been introduced into H., and the quantity of fine 
wool now produced may» be judged the 
that at the last Pesth fair there were no less th 
80,000 centners offered for sale. The greater partof 
this wool is sn by the German merchants, and 
much of it is said to go ultimately to England, after 
having passed by land quite across Europe to Ham- 
_~ Of late years, a few English mercharits have 
made their appearance at the Pesth fairs, which are 
held four times in the year; but I have not yet heard 
of any wool rns, sent to England by the Danube 
and Black sea. Besides the Merino wool, there is 
a considerable quantity of long coarse wool grown, 
— is gem sold for the manufacture i 
white cloth worn by the peasants, and wi might 
be found very serviceable for our carpet fabries.—A 
still more important article of Hungarian wc is 
corn, and it is one from which, it is to hoped, 
England ere long, by the abolition of her corn lx 
will enable herself to derive the full benefit. At 
press the quantity of grain annually produced in 
. is reckoned at from 60,000,000 to: 80,000,000 of 
Presburg metzen. The richest parts of the country 
are the Some the plains on either side:the Theiss, 
the country N of the Maros, and the districts: about 
the Saave and Drave. Now every one of these 
rivers is navigable, so that it is impossible toconceive 
a ae placed under more favourable cireum- 
stances than Hungary.—All through H.,” Mr. Paget 
continues, “the state of agriculture among the pea- 
santry is in a very primitive state. In poorer 
parts, they allow the ground to fallow other 
year, and sometimes manure it, though rarely, 
for changing the crops, that is little » to. 
Here pend will continue year after year the same 
thing, without its making any apparent difference, 
re ah are the agricultural instruments of @ ruder 
form or more inefficiently employed than im the 
Banat. The plough is gen a one-han- 








dled instrument, heavy, and ill-adapted for penetrat- 
ing deeply into the soil. The fork is merely a branch 
of a tree, which happened to fork si ‘ 
which is peeled and s' fi The is 
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wild boar infest all the larger forests —Eagles, hawks, produced 70,000,000 florins in gold antl silver; those 
bustards, herons, and game, are plentiful; geese, of Kremnitz, 30,000,000 during the same 0 
ducks, turkeys, and pigeons are extensively reared.— | The t produce, however, was derived from 
The Theiss is said to be richer im fish than any other | them in 1780, when they yielded 2,429 marks of 
river of Europe,—Gnats, it is reported, are at some | and 92,267 marks of silver, making in value 3, } 
seasons so numerous as to cover the streams like a | florins. In commofi years, according to the caleula- 
coating of moss; and locusts are often met with. | tions of Born and Ferber, these mines, ihcluding the 
The entom of H. is peculiarly rich. copper-mine of Neusohl, where 1 quintal of ome 
Mi .| With the exception of Saxony, the welanits 12 oz. of silver, yield from 58,000 to 59, 
of the Austrian dominions in general is | marks of silver, and from 1,200 to 1,300 marks of 
by far the most various and interesting of any Euro- | gold. About 20,000 miners are now employed in 
pean country, embracing every known mineral ex- | the district of Schemnitz; yet, with all this amount of 
cept tin. Their exploration and manufacture afford | labour, the mines,there appear to have been pro- 
loyment to a great proportion of its inhabitants. | fitable to the State only in a comparatively small 
Native gold is found in the beds of many of the | degree. The private mines remunerate their owners 
rivers; in the Kérés, pieces of the size of a nut are | for working them, although these owners are obliged 
occasionally picked up by the inhabitants of the | to pay 10 per cent. of all their produce to the gov- 
Banat. In general, however, it is extracted from | ernment, and to dispose of all the ore they raise at a 
the auriferous sand, not only taken from the chan- | fixed rate to the imperial smelting works. But the 
nels of the rivers, but also-from their banks, and in | imperial mines scarcely pay—if, indeed, under the 
some instances from pits in the adjacent ground. In | existing system, they do so at all. They are under 
these pits, which are generally about 4 ft. deep, the | the superintendence of an Oberst-kammer-gréf, or 
first stratum consists of vegetable mould; the second, | High-chancellor, who is himself subordinate to the 
of loam and an alluvial deposit of pebbles; the third, | imperial council at Vienna, and who has never served 
of the auriferous sand and pebbles; and the fourth, of | any ‘apprenticeship,’ to give him a technical know. 
slate, clay, marl, and coal. The washing of the av- | ledge of the matters over which he is called to pre- 
riferous sand is chiefly practised by the gypsies, who | side,—heing invested with his office solely by the in- 
from long experience are so expert that hardly a par- | fluence of court favour. Mining officers, who in 
ticle of gold escapes them. The operation is simple, | England would be paid from £100 to £1,000 yearly, 
and is performed by means of a plank of lime-tree 6 | receive in H. no more than from £50 to £100 a-year; 
ft.in length, and about 8 ft. in breadth, with grooves | which, making évery allowance for the cheapness of 
orfurrows cut across. ‘This plank is placed at an angle | the necessaries of life in that country, is a very ina- 
of about 45°, and at the upper end is a trough into | dequate rate of payment for their services, and alto- 
which the auriferous sand is put. The sand is then | gether incommensurate with the benefit-which the 
washed down the sloping board by means of water, | Austrian government might obtain under a more 
when the gold dust falls into the higher grooves, and | liberal and wise system. t consequence of this per- 
is afterwards scraped or brushed-off. Sometimes the | nicious policy, embezzlement had long ago proceeded 
plank is covered with woollen cloth to which the | to so intolerable a pitch, that the pragesses of amalga- | 
= adheres, or they substitute a fleece in its place. | mation had to be given up at Schemnitz, as well as | 
y thousand florins of gold are collected in this | in other mining-districts; and all the gold and silver 
manner.—The great source of the precious metals in | raised in H. is now sent to Kremnitz to be purified 
H,, however, are the mines, which surpass in rich- | and coined, or otherwise brought into a marketable 
state, Embezzlement exists no less among the work- 
ing miners: the government provides oil, gunpowder, 
and implements; and these are constantly objects of 
peculation. The workmen, who aré paid by the 
piece, are not permitted to earn more than about 3s. 
per week: uy tes bound to perform a certain quan: 
tum of work, but are not allowed to do more. Ob- 
stacles are not, however, thrown in the way of pri- 
vate workings; on the contrary, a regulation exists, 
by which any individual may work a mine—if not in- 
terfering with previous workings—no matter on whose 
estate, provided he pay the proprietor of the land for 
the surface required for buildings, &c.: and any one 
is at liberty to work a mine on his own account which 
has been left unwrought by another fora fortnight, on 
the usual conditions of paying one-tenth of the produce 
to government, and coining the rest in the 
Half of the mines in the Schemnitz district is in’ 
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most valuable are those of Schemnitz in the county 
of Honth, and of Kremnitz in the county of Bars. 
In these mines, the gold is always found united with 
silver; and they estimate the value of the ores by 
caleulating that one quintal or cwt. of ore yields so 
many /otos of silver, and one mark of silver contains 
so, many deniers of gold. At Schemnitz the metallic 
veins extend N and 8, running parallel to each 
3 and their inclination apie from W to E, is 
angle of about 60°. There are six principal 
ins, besides many smaller ramifications. At Krem- 
the direction of the vein in the principal mine 
and S, inclining from W towards E, an angle 
a rao tier herd ute. glit- 

, i quartz, ith minute glit- 
of auriferous pyrites, and penetrated 
. ; or by an argenti- 
the oxide of iron. 
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mines of H. produce annually from 30,000 to 

000 quintals. richest are situated at Schmél- 
nitz in the co, of Zips, and in the Banat.—The lead- 
mines in 1786 were wrought to the extent of from 
14,000 to 15,000 quintals, but this produce is now 
considerably diminished.—The iron-mines in this 
country are dlmost inexhaustible. The best is drawn 
from a mountain called Hradek, near Esetnek; but 
ag this metal is not subject to any dufy or tithe, the 
annual produce of these mines has not been ascer- 
tained. In the co. of Gémor, including the district 
of Kleinhont, there were raised annually 94,200 
quintals of iron, worth 1,304,240 florins. But not- 
withstanding the great quantity of iron which this 
country produces and exports, it is indebted to Aus- 
tria for most of its tools and vessels made of this 
metal.—_Manganese is found near Felsé-Banya, and 
in some of the iron-mines; titanium in the co. of Gé- 
mor near Roeze; tellurium was discovered by Dr. 
Kietaibel in a mineral of Deutsch-Pilsen in the co. 
of Hont.—Many valuable.and beautiful minerals are 
found in the H. mines. Among them may be men- 
tioned, amethysts invested by efflorescent manganese 
spar, in a minute crystallization upon the surface of 
the amethystine crystals; rich sulphurets ofsilver, 
called by the Germans Weisgulden erz, or ‘White 
money ore,’ which is so malleable that medals have 
been struck from the unwrought ore; sulphurets of 
silver, both massive and crystallized; red antimonial, 
or ruby silver crystallized; dodecahedral and primary 
crystallizations of quartz; phosphates and carbonates 
of lead crystallized; red sulphhrets of arsenic crystal- 
lized; diaphanous crystals of the sulphuret of zinc, and 
of the sulphate of barytes; pearl spar in spheroidal 
} tubercles, upon silver ore; native gold crystallized, 
} &c.—Of the precious stones of H., the valleys of 
Konigsberg afford emeralds and rubies, and its moun- 
tain contains topazes, hyacinths, and chrysalites; 
garnets are very common, and rock-crystals of va- 
rious forms; small crystals, remarkable for their bril- 
liancy, are found in the co. of Marmarosch, and re- 
ceive the name of H. diamonds. There are also 
amethysts of various colours, jaspers, and agates. A 
mineral peculiar to H. is the opal,—a gem preferred 
to all others by the Oriental nations. The opal- 
mines are situ: at Czernwenicza, a short day’s 
journey to the N of Kaschan, and nearly under the 
same latitude as Kremnitz. The hill in which the 
opals are found consists of a decomposed porphyry, 
and the gems occur at.the distance of a few fathoms 
from the surface. They are of various qualities, 
from the opaque white, or semi-opal,—which is also 
discovered in Cornwall,—to the utmost effulgence of 
those iridiscent colours which distinguish this noble 
gem. 

Salt-mines.| The salt-mines of H. are very pro- 
ductive, particularly those in the cos. of ‘Saros 
and Marmaros. In the former co., near the v. of 
Sovar, great quantities of rock-salt were extracted 
during the 16th cent.; but towards the end of the 
17th cent., the quarries were inundated, by salt 
springs which contain a remarkable quantity of mu- 
nate of soda. Since that time, other inundations 
have taken place; but without neglecting the extract- 

salt, establishments have been formed for 
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abounds in quarries of limestone, and marbles of va- 
rious colours. Alabaster and chalk are also com- 
See articles Sonemnrrz and Kremyirz, 
Manufactures and-commerce.| ‘The manufactarés 
of H. are yet in their infancy. Neither the Slavo- 
nians nor the ae are fond of manufacturing o¢- 
cupations ; in manufactures can hard) prosper 
in a country whose raw produce is so easily sold. to 
the neighbouring states. The only article mannfae- 
tured for exportation is leather. H., having somany 
valuable, productions to bringinto the foreign mar- 
ket, and such a noble river as the Danube intersect= 
ing the interior, might conduct a foreign trade a 
to its advantage, if the Austrian system did not 
check the free operations of commerce; but this 
country is treated like a colony, and surrounded on 
all sides with tax-offices and custom-houses. “In 
vain did the Diet protest against the maintenance of 
a tariff which it had never sanctioned, and which 
Austria had no right to impose upon H. without her 
consent. The truth was that the imperial govern- 
ment could not afford to act justly on this point 
without entering upon a series of reforms in the 
commercial system, for which she was not prepared. 
By the ancient laws of H. a mere nominal duty was 
imposed on all goods ‘imported into that country; 
and, as it is well known that English manufactures 
are prized there above those of any other nation, it 
is clear that the only mode by which Austria could 
preserve the Hungarian market to the manufacturers 
of Moravia and Bohemia was by imposing heavy du- 
ties on all foreign goods imported into that part of 
her dominions. The obstinate refusal of Austria to 
comply with the just and moderate demands of the 
Hungarian people, ended, as might naturally be ex-. 
pected, in calling forth a very decided national de- 
monstration in fayour of the principle contended for. 
Tired of appearing before the cabinet of Vienna in 
the attitude of petitioners, the Hungarians, like the 
free-traders of this country, formed a league, the 
members of which pledged themselves to promote 
the use of all articles of native industry, and to dis- 





courage the introduction of Austrian manufactures. * 


This league elected Count Cassimir Bathyany as its 
president, and M. Kossuth as director.” The prin- 
cipal markets for H., besides the Austrian states, are 
Silesia, Poland, Italy, and the Turkish empire, 
Fiume may, in a certain sense, be considered as the 
seaport of H.,—though not belonging to it,—as the 
communication with it is greatly facilitated by good 
roads. The centre of the interior commerce is Pesth, 
where there are four great annual fairs held, The 
means offered for transport to the markets of the 
Black sea, and hence even onwards to the free ports 
of the Adriatic, are rendered almost nugatory by 
Russia being permitted to block up the only nayiga-- 


absurd quarantine regulations: Sardinian vessels thar 
a few years ago loaded at Galatz cannot now ap- 
proach within several miles of that town. At pre~ 
sent cargoes descending from Pesth must twiee be un-. 


shipped before they can arrive at the Black. 


whereas the rocks at Orsova might be avoided | res 


canal of a few miles in length. There have been. 







onerous and. 








discountenance of the superior government, have 

hitherto rested as a Sab weight epee such efforts: | © Y##S- 
nor has anything of this character been achieved, 1831 
if we the present steam-navigation of the 1839) ~ 
Danube, which owes its, success to the patriotic 1833, . 
and persevering Count Stephen Szechenyi. “At iss, 
present,” oe 3 eye-witness in 1839, “we may : 
enter the of the farming peasant, and see 
him surrounded with the staple productions of his 
land,—he has corn, wool, and flax, in abundance; 
ene willnot in the general probability 
DOSsess. val 












































hu his material, except among his equals, or by seek 


“that market, he finds an unequivalent remuneration 


Hungarian nobles have any opportunity for foreign 
exportation, and that class monopolize it by means 
of their exclusive merchant-bankers at Vienna; by 
which it happens, that any foreign commerce that 


country deficient in population and rich in soil, it Towacco, 


t has little money to exchange for such 
matters; but that is only because there are no mer- Total, 
chants to buy his wine and corn; while amongst the 


lish labels printed in England to affix to their own 


gradually introduced, and many more may still be Raw stuffs, 
in this country: im particular, much might Yarn, 

be looked for from that vast undertaking which 

Count Stephen Széchenyi has set on foot since the auctions, 

beginning of the present year, viz., the regulation of 

the ‘Theiss river,—now dy fast progressing, as Total, 


for this purpose, anti which will be of immense ad- 


will be drained by this means and from 









yet in these districts—t! 
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Common metal 


pursuits, great changes for the better have been half manufactured, 
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ample funds have also been placed at his disposal Grand total, 


Hai 
their 


Imports from. Exports to 
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Hun; and Hungary and 
Treneyiviitn Transylvania, 


£4,045,526 £1,980,404 
4,746,598 2,790,291 


4,384,105 2 
3,947,438 2. 


: . og, eet 139, 261,008 
\d-carriage across the distant frontier; if he reaches Average for 11 years, coaties Secon 


Imports from Exports to 
Hungary and Hungary and 
Transylvania Transylvania 


: : : . Oils, ° ‘ 
would not be wise to attempt it, or indeed possible Grain of all kinds, 
to accomplish it. The mannfactnres of H. at pre- Liquors, : 
sent aré confined to coarse cloths, linens, leather, Fish of all kinds, 
and the commonest articles of household use. Yet Poultry and game, 45.685 
Py Cattle for food, F 585,762 
in H: there is not only great luxury in dress and Animal produce, 46.395 
mal ornament, but a growing taste for the com- Cattle for dranght, ‘ 33,574 
forts of convenient and elegant furniture. It is true Building materials, &c.,* 21,257 


Miscellaneous articles, . 6,393 


- 1,997,963 


class of country gentlemen, and amongst the richer | ther ce = 
citizens, the demand is very considerable. The taste Drags i Fae ¥ 
is decidedly in favour of everything English, so much agate + baa 


rj h Balt, . . ° 712 
$0, indeed, that the Vienna manufacturers have Eng- Colours and dyeing stuffs, 5,844 
Gums, rosins, &c., a 83 


goods, and so deceive the purchasers.” An eye-wit- aay dyer jain oie 

ness writing from Pesth in October 1849, reports that Jewellery and precious stones, 

“Tn agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing rough, = - ersdlted, ata 4,144 
s ue AN 


Manufactured goods, . 
Literary and artistical pro- 


. 4,618,127 


vantage to the country. ‘Thousands and thousands} Population.) Blumenbach, in 1816, stated the 
of actes of the most productive land that have hith- | of H., including Slavonia and Croatia, at 8,200, 
erto been under water during the greater part of the | Liechtenstern, at 7,800,000; Czaplowies, a Hunga- 
year, rian writer, states it to have amounted, ‘ to 
further inundation. And, though landed property | @ census taken in 1820, to 8,643,627; and Rohrer 
in general has of late years greatly risen in value, | gives it ‘mn 1827 at 9,471,268. In 1837 it was re- 
ta is, along the borders of | turned at 11,727,489; in 1840 at 12,096,202, besides 
the Theiss—land of the best description may still be | 58,802 military; being an average pop, of 8,010 pc 
had at an exceedingly cheap rate. Steam-navigation | Austrian sq. m. In the Hungarian declaration of 
satidatanaie Siden):andon puliroml, independence, promul at Debreczin, in A 
1849, the pop. of the Hungarian and Transy 
states is estimated at 15,000,000, 
ngarians, or Magyars, are 


numbers do not exceed 








2, 
8.176.258 
ue of 10s. He can find no market Average for 10 years, 4,618,127 3,079,520 


no outlet of foreign exportation. None but the richer | tween H, and the other parts of the Austrian empire, 
anda the articles, in the years from 1831 to 
1840: 


Hu possesses is under the control of a sect in 

‘ ri Natural and agricultural produce:— 
that city.” Mr. Paget says: “H. manufactires Colonial prodnee, . £8,268 £26,920 
scarcely anything; and in her present position, as a Tropical fruits and produce, 18,427 
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—large sellers are before him, and there isto him| Statement of the average value of the trade be- 
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